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" Many of your lordships mut recollect what used to take place on the high- 
roads in the neighbourhood of this metropolis some years ago. Scarcely a carriage 
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Wellington' $ Speech on the Metropolis Police Bill, June 6tt. 

" Can any man doubt whether it is better to be a great statesman or a commea 
tìùef?" -Jonathan WUd. 
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PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1848. 



Most men, who, with some earnestness of mind, examine into tho 
mys,teries of our social state— will, perhaps, pass through that stage of 
self-education, in whiòh this novel was oomposed. The contrast between 
conventional frauds, received as component parts of the great system 
of civilization and the less deceptive invasions of the laws which dis- 
criminate the meum from the tuum, is temptinR to a satire that is not 
without its justice. The tragic truths which lie hid in what I may 
cali the Philosophy of Circumstance, strike through our philanthropy 
upon our imagination. We see masses of our fellow-oreatures— 
the victims of circumstances over which they had no control— conta- 
minated in infancy by the example of parente— their intelligence 
either extinguished, or turned against them, according as the con- 
science is stifled in ignorance, or perverted to apologies for vice. A child 
who is cradled in ignominy ; whose sohoolmaster is the felon ; whose 
academy islihe House of Correction ; who breathes an atmosphere in 
which virtue is poisoned, to which religion does not pierce— beoomes 
less a responsive and reasoning human being than a wild beast which 
we suffer to range in the wilderness— till it prowls near our homes, and 
we kill it in self-defence. 

In this respect, the novel of " Paul Clifford" is a loud cry to society 
to amend the circumstance— to redeem the victim. It is an appeal 
from Humanity to Law. And, in this, if it could not pretend to ìnflu- 
ence, or guide the temper of the times, it was at toast a foresign of a 
commg change. Between the literature of imagination, and the prac- 
tical interest» of a people, there is a harmony as complete as it is 
mysterious. The heart of an author is the mirror of his age. The 
shadow of the sunis cast on the stili surface of literature, long bifore the 
tight penetrates to law. But it isever from the sun that the shadow 
falls, and the moment we see the shadow, we may be certain of the tight. 

Since this work was written, society is busy with the evils in which 
it was then silently acquiescent. The true movement of the last fifteen 
years has been the progress of one idea— Social Beform. There, it 
advances with steady and noiseless march behind every louder questaon 
of constitutional change. Let us do justice to our time. There have 
been perioda of more briUiant action on' the destinies of States— but 
there is no time visible in History in which there was so earnest and 
general a desire to improve the condition of the ereat body of the 
people. In every circle of the community that healtnful desire is astir ; 
it unites in one object men of parties the most opposed— it affords the 
most attractive nucleus for public meetings— it has cleansed the sta- 
tute-book from blood; it is ridding the world of the hangman. It 
animates the olergy of ali sects in the remotest distficte; it sete the 
squire on improving cottages and parcelling out allotments. Schools 
rise in every village ; in books the lightest, the Grand Idea colours 
the page, and bequeaths the moral. The Government alone (despite 
the proiessions on which the present ministry was founded) remains 
unpenetrated by the common genius of the age. But on that question, 
with ali the subtleties it involves, and the experiments it demands 
(not indeed according to the dreams of an insane philosophy, but 
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according to the immutable laws which proportion the rewards oc 
labour to the respect for property), a Government must be formed at last 

There is in this work a subtler question suggested, but noi solved 
That question whioh perplexes us in the generous ardour of our early 
youth— whioh, unsatisfaotory as ali metapnysics, we rather escape from 
than decide as we advance in years, tìz.— make what laws we please.the 
man who lives within the pale can be as bad as the man without Com- 
pare the Paul Clifford of the fiction with the William Brandon : the 
hnnted son and the honoured father, the outcast of the law, the dis- 
penser of the law— the felon, and the judge ; and as, at the last, they front 
each other, one on the seat of justice, theother atthe convictrs bar, who 
-can lay his hand on bis heart and say, that the Paul Clifford is a worse 
man tnan the William Brandon P 

There is no immorality in a truth that enf orces this question ; for it is 
precisely those offenoes which society cannot interfere with, that society 
requires fiction to expose. Society is right, though youth is reluctant 
to acknowledge it. Society can form only certain regulations neoessary 
for its self-defenoe— the fewer the better— punish those who invade, 
leave unquestioned those who respect them. But fiction follows truth 
into ali the strongholds of convention ; strikes through the disguise, 
lifts the mask, bares the heart, and leaves a mora! wherever it brands a 
falsehood. 

Out of this range of ideas, the mind of the author has, perhap6. 
emerged into an atmosphere which he believes to be more oongeniai 
to Art. But he can no more regret that he has passed through it, than 
he can regret that while he dwelt there, his heart, like his years, was 
young. Sympathy with the suffering that seems most actual— indigna- 
tion at the frauds which seem most received as virtues— are the naturai 
emotions of youth, if earnest : More sensible afterwards of the preroga- 
tiva, as of the elements, of Art, the author at least seeks to escape 
where the man may not, and look on the practical world through the 
serener one of the ideal 

With the oompletion of this work closed an era in the writer's self- 
education. From "Pelham" to "Paul Clifford" (four fictions, ali 
written at a very early age), the author rather observes than imagines, 
rather deals with. the ordinary surfaoe of human life, than attempts, 
however humbly, to soar above it or to dive beneath. From depicting in 
" Paul Clifford ,, the errors of society, it was almost the naturai progress 
of reflection to pass to those which swell to crime in the solitary human 
heart,— from the bold and open evils that spring from ignorance and 
example, to traok those that Ile ooiled in the entanglements of refining 
knowledge and speculative pride. Looking back at this distance of years, 
I can sèe, as clearly as if mapped before me, the paths which led across 
the boundary of invention from " Paul Clifford'^ to " Eugene Aram." 
And, that last work done, no less clearly can I see where the first 
Sleams from a fairer fan^r broke upon mv way, and rested on those 
more ideal images, which I sought. with a feeble hand,to transfer to 
the " Pilgrims of the Ehine. w and the "Last Days of Pompeii/' We 
authors, like the children in the Fable, track our journey through the 
maze by the pebbles which we strew along the path. Prom others who 
wander after us, they may attract no notice, or, if noticed, seem to them 
sf^ttered by the caprice of chance. But we, when our memory 
would retraoe our steps, review. m the humble stones, the witnesses of 
our progress— the landmarks or our way. 

Knbbwobth, 18tó. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Say, ye oppress'd by some fantastic woes, 
Some jarring nerve that bamea your repose, 
Who press the downy couch wbile 'Javes advance 
With timid eye to read the distant glance ; 
Who with sad prayers the weary doctor tease 
To narae the nameless ever-new disease ; 
Who with mock patience dire complaints endure, 
Which real pain, and that alone, can cure : 
How would you bear in real pain to lie 
Despised, neglected, left alone to die ? 
How would ye bear to draw your latest breath 
Where ali that's wretched paves the way to death ? 

Crabbe. 

It was a dark and stormy night ; the rain fell in torrents— 
except at occasionai interrala, when it was checked by a violent 
gust of wind which swept up the streets (for it is in London that 
our scene lies), rattling along the house-tops, and fìercely agitating 
the scanty fame of the lamps that struggied against the darkness. 
Through one of the obscurest quarters of London, and among 
haunts little loved by the gentlemen of the police ? a man, evi- 
dently of the lowest orders, was wending his solitary way. He 
stopped twice or thrice at different shops and houses of a descrip- 
tion correspondent with the appearance of the quartier in which 
they were situated,— -and tenaed inquiry for some article or an- 
other which did noi seem easily to be met with. Ali the answers 
he received were couched- in the negative ; and as he turned from 
each door he muttered to himself, in no very elegant phraseology, 
his disappointment and discontent. At length, at one house, the lana- 
lord, a sturdy butcher, after rendering the same reply the inquirer 
had hitherto received, added, " But if this vili do as veli, Dummie, it 
is qnite at your sarvice." Pausingreflectively foramoment, Dummie 
responded that he thought the thins: pronered might do as well ; 
andthrusting it into his ampie pocket, he strode away with as 
rapid a motion as the wind and the rain would allow. He soon carne 
to a nest of low and dingy buildings, at the entrance to which, 
in half-effaced characters, was written " Thames Court." Halt- 
ing at the most conspicuous of these buildings, an inn or ale- 
house, through the half-closed Windows of which blazed ou.t vcl 
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ruddy comfort the beams of the hospitable hearth, he km 
hostily at the door. Ile was admittea by a lady of a oertain 
and endowed wi& a eomely rotundity of face and person. 

"llast got it, Duminio?" said she quickly, as she closed 
door on the guest. 

" Noa, noa, not exactly — but I Ihinks as ow — — " 

" Pish, you lbol ! " cried tlie woman, interruptinghim, peevish 
Vy, it is no use desaviug me. You knows you has only stepi 
from my boosing ken to another, and you has not been arter t 
hook at ali. {So there's the poor cretur a-raving and a-dying, ai 
you " 

" Let I speak ! " interrupted Dummie in his turn. " I tells yoi 
I yent first to Mother Bussblone's, who. I knows, chops thv 
whiners morning and evening to the young ladies, and I axes there 
for a Bible, and she says, says she, ' l 'as only a ' Companion to 
the JiTaltcr ! ' but you'll get a Bible, I thinks, at Master Talkins, 
the cobbler as preachea. So I goes to Master Talkins, and he 
says, says he, * l 'as no >all for tne Bible-^cause vy ì— I 'as a cali 
vithout; but mayhap ycu'll bo a-getting it at the Dutchers hover 
the vay,— cause vy ? — tne buteher '11 be damned ! ' So I goes hover 
the vay, and the buteher says, savs he, * 1 'as not a Bible ; but 
I 'as a book of plays bound for ali the vorld just like 'un, and 
mayhap the poor cretur mayn't see the ditference.' So I takes the 

Flays, Mrs. Margery, and nere they be sure/y /—And how's poor 
udy ?" 

" Fearsome ! she'll not be the over night, I'm a-thinking." 
M Veli, I'il track up the dancers ! " 

So saying, Dummie ascended a doorless staircase, across the 

entrance of whieh a blanket, stretched angularly from the Wall to 

the chimney, afforded a kind of screen ; and presently he stood 

within a chamber, which the dark and painful genius of Crabbe 

might have delighted to portray. The walls were whitewaahecL 

and at sundry places strange figures and grotesque characters had 

been traced by some mirthful inmate, in such sable outidne as the 

end of a smoked stick or the eàge of a piece of charcoal is wont 

to produce. The wan and flickering light afforded by a farthing 

oandle gave a sort of grimness and menace to these achievements 

of piotorial art, especially as they more than once received embel- 

ishment from poró-aits of Satan, such as he is acoustomed to be 

rawn. A low fìre burned gloomily in the sooty grate ; and on the 

ob hissed " the stili amali voice" of an iron kettle. On a round 

«1 table were two vials, a craoked cup, a broken spoon of some 

11 metal, and upon two or three mutìlated chairs were scattered 

rious artìcles of female attóre. On another table. placed below 

igh, narrow, shutterless casement (athwart whicn, instead of a 

tain, a checked apron had been loosely hung, and now waved 

ily to and fro in the gusts of wind that made easy ingress 

ugh many a chink and cranny), were a looking-glass, sundry 

'ances of the toilet, à box of coarse rouge, a few ornamenta of 

show than value ; and a watch, the regular and cairn click of 

-. produced that indescribably painful feeling which, we fear^ 
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many of our readers who have heard the sound in a siok-ohamber, 
can easily recali. A large tester-bed stood opposite to this table, 
and the looking-glasa partially refleoted curtains of a faded stripe, 
and ever and anon (as the positioa of the sufFerer followed the 
restless emotion of a disordered mind), glimpses of the face of one 
on whom death was rapidly hastening. Beside this bed now stood 
Dummie, a amali, thin man, dressed in a tattered plush jerkin, 
fipom whioh the rain-drops slowly dripped, and with a thin, yellow, 
onnninff phyaiognomy, grotesquely nideoua in feature, but not 
positively vulanous in expression. On the other side of the bed 
stood a little boy of abont three years old, dressed as if belonging 
to the better classes, although the garb was somewhat tattered 
and discoloured. The poor child trembled violcntly, and evidenti y 
looked with a feeling of relief on the entrance of Dummie. And 
now there slowly, and with many a phthisical aigh, heaved to- 
wards the foot of the bed the heayy frame of the woman who had 
acoosted Dummie below, and had followed him, haud passibus 
cequis, to the room of the aufferer. She stood with a bottle of 
medicine in ber hand, shaking ita contenta up and down, and with 
a kindly yet timid compassion spread over a oountenance crim- 
aoned wita habitual libations. This made the scene ; save that 
on a ohair by the bedside lay a profusion of long glossy golden 
ringleta, whioh. had been cut from the head of the sunerer when 
the favor had begun to mount upwards; but which, with a 
jealousy that portrayed the darling littleneas of a vaia heart, 
she had seized and inaisted on retaiìdng near her ; and save that, 
by the nre, perfeotly inattentive to the event about to take place 
within the chamber, and to which we of the biped race attach so 
awful an importanoe, lay a large grey cat» curled in a ball, and 
dozing with nalf-shut eyes, and eara that now and then denoted, 
by a gentle inflection, the jar of a louder or nearer sound than 
usuai upon her lethargio senses. The dying woman did not at 
first attend to the entrance either of Dummie or the female at the 
foot of the bed ; but she turned heraelf round towards the ehild, 
and ffraaping bis arm fiercely, she drew him towards her, and 
gazea on nia terrifiedfeaturea with a look in which exhaustion and 
an exoeeding wanneaa of complexion were even horribly oontrasted 
by the giare and energy of delirium. 

" If you are like him" she muttered, " I will strangle you, I 
will! Ay, tremble — you ought to tremble when your mother 
touches you, or when he ia mentioned. You have bis eyes, you 
have. Out with them, out !— the devil sita laughing in them ! 
Oh ! you weep, do you, little one ? Wall now, be stili, my love, — 
he huahed ! I would not harm thee ! harm— God, he w my 
ohild after ali ! " And at theae worda she clasped the boy passion- 
ate^ to her breast, and burst into tears. 

M Coom now, coom," said Dummie, soothingly. M Take the 
atufF, Judith, and then ve'll talk over the hurchin." 

Tlie mother relaxed her grasp of the boy, and turning towards 
the speaker, gazed at him for some moments with a bewildered 
stare. At length she appeared slowly to remember him^ ansi ^kà^ 
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Ilixe. * !rj ax nujiicinr cudct. — 

- Tarai ha* broncie iìtt hook - " 

T nn'Hi i» BnFvePEC rrìrfcmf ig "à* hook hs hac. 
tb*- Lanca: tnsròer'L. _ ^^ . 

*" Citar "àit rwn. thec** au£ th* «ff-jg. viÙLàfi «ir rf J 
oompoEict k> oananoL tt- "à* masut. " * * v«j£ *LSf^T «ji 

Issnaot- vitine a? th* eroe vnmax 11 là* ìmc rf ite- n ed; «4 
d* .liwmpb re&enJrr m> wt pawr ** oràer oc 1* pasnaat; Jefl^ 
wrihont nibuftanafc, iihe aìnV-4&ujLÀre > . 

"If the bt a-ranr t» jht." xiannd «ntlanaladT [fcrthat 
of&t* did ti* «m mainai hìù£^ ~I bit ìnowè a* wwl takemy- 
self oC ferir» not w«ry cmdkttùàt iì* » ihoa* wh* Ve cidto 
bevili that '***-* , A 

Wniitidspioas re^ietÌOT,i2^lKHte»aflit*MirF, »w**tne 

hwt^taB^heaxifrdeKttàidlhfrca^^ _, 

M S«f f iB!" aaia the nrifera, *m>: "siwdatywtiffl 
nerer rereal,— «vear, I Bay ! and by the mtt GodL who» *&?« 
are atout thi» night, if ero* yen break thè aaxh, I vili cene back 
andha4mtTOUt0ywirdTÌngdaT!" ~_^j v 

Dunuré t face grew pale, far "ne wms supaxàxkrasày affetto! by 
the Ytfaemeiiée and the langnage of the dying wunan, and he 
«JUw«ndachekifiKdthepx«tendfid B^We,— that he swore to keep 
the «eeret, a* mneh as he knew of it, which. she must be senable. 
hh tttìùL wac T«y little. As he spoke, the wind swept with a lood 
«nd *udd«n gnst down the ehimney, and shook theroof aborethem 
m vuAémtlw a* to loosen many of the enxmhling tiles, which MI 
<*m* after the other with a erashing noùe on the pravement below. 
btunmfa atarted in affoghi ; and perhapa his conscience smote him 
ft/rth*trfek he had nlayedwith regard to the false Bible. But 
th« woman, wbose excited and unstrung nerves led herastray from 
<nw gubj^et to another with preternatnral celerity, said, with an 
UyttùtruM huigh, " See, Dramme, they come in state for me, giro 
JiH' tb* tm~y<màet ! and bring the lookiiig-glass ! " 

Dutnmut owsyed, and the woman, as she in a low tone nttered 
miWÙiiuy; ftbout the unbecoming colora» of the rìbands, adjnsted 
ilio (hl\) on her head ; and then saying in a regietfdl and petolant 
v«#iw # " Why «liould they have cut off my hair ?— such a disfidare- 
\n«nt I " \ma* Dtimmie detire Mrs. Margery once moie to asoend to 
ìutr. 

l#tt flonà with her child, the face of the wretched mother 
mitUttutd a* «he regarded him, and ali the levities and ali the vehe- 
Mmmr-At wa may umo the word— which, in the turbulent com- 
mnlìmofhtir delirium, had boen «tirred upward to the surface of 
lw Mllld. irrmluallv now »unk, as death increased npon her,—and 
11 Mttthof* ttiixlttt/ roNoto the naturai level from which it hadbeen 
iIlHttirM Md atmJKfd. Bho took the child to her bosom, and clasp- 
liijr hlMi in htir aniin, whioh grew weaker with every instant, she 
WHiuim li Ini with tlio aort 01 chant which nurses sing over their 
iiiitnWHm iiifaiiu \ but the voice was craoked and hollow,.and as she 
Mi U w** *o, tho mothor'i eyet Hlled with teara— Mra. Margery 
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now re-entered ; and, turning towards the hostess with an impres- 
sive calmness of manner whioh astonished and awed the person she 
addressed, the dying woman poìnted to the child, and said, — 

" You have been kind to me, very kind, and may God blesa you 
for it ! I have found that those whom the world calla the worst 
are often the most human. But I am not going to thank yon aa I 
ought to do. but to ask of you a last and exceeding favorir. Pro- 
tect my child till he grows up : you have often said you loved him, 
— you are childless yourself, — and a morsel of bread and a shelter 
for the night, which is ali I ask of you to give him, will not im- 
poverish more legitimate claimants ! ' 

Poor Mrs. Margery, fairly sobbing, vowed she would be a mother 
to the child, and that she would endeavour to rear him honestly, 
though a public-house was not, she confessed, the beat place for 
good examples ! 

" Take him ! " cried the mother hoarsely, as her voice, failing 
her strength, rattled indistdnctly, and almost died within her. 
" Take him, rear him as you will, as you can ! — any example, any 

roof better than " Here the words were inaudible. " And oh ! 

may it be a curse, and a Give me the medicine, I am dying." 

The hostess, alarmed, hastened to comply, but before she 
returned to the bedside the sufferer was insensible, — nor did she 
again recover speech or motion. A low and rare moan only testi- 
fied continued life, and within two hours that ceased, and the 
spirit was gone. At that time our good hostess was herself beyond 
the things of this outer world, having supported her spirits during 
the vigils of the night with so many little liquid stimolante, that 
they nnally sunk into that torpor wnioh penerally succeeds excite- 
ment. Taking, perhaps, advantage of the opportunity whioh the 
insensibility of the hostess afforded him, Dummie, by tne expiring 
ray of the candle that burnt in the death-ohamber, nastily opencd 
a huge box (which was generally concealed under the bed, and con- 
tained the wardrobe of the deceased), and turned with irreverent 
hand over the linens and the silks, until, quite at the bottom of the 
trunk, he discovered some packets of lettera ; — these he seized, and 
buried in the conveniences of his dress. He then, rising and 
replacing the box, cast a longing eye towards the watch on the 
toilet-table, whioh was of gold ; but he withdrew his gaze, and 
with a querulous sigh, observed to himself, <( The old blowen kens 
o'that, od rat her ! Dut howsomever, I'il take this ; who knows but 
it may be of sarvioe — tannies to-day may be smashto morrow ! " * 
and he laid his coarse hand on the golden and silky tresses we 
have described. " 'Tis a rum business, and puzzles I ! but mum's 
the word, for my own little colquarren."t 

With this brief soliloquy Dummie descended the stairs, and let 
himself out of the house. 

* Meaning, what is of no vaine now may be precious hereafter. 
+ Colquarren— neck. 
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CHAPTEftlt 



laactattf cm foaàfy stoopt to «ne» 

The paiicmrgplendoar» of thfct fartfrc piate. 

DeKrieiWlmft. 

Theee is little to interest in a narrati?* of early childhood, unless 
indeed one were writing on education. We shall not, therefore, 
linear over the infancy of the motherless boy left to the protection 
of Mrs. Margery Lobkins, or, as she was sometimes familiarly 
called, Pee;gy or riggy Lob. The good dame, drawing: a more than 
sofficient income from the profits of a house, which, ìf situated la 
an obscure looality^ enjoyed yery general and lucrative reputo ; 
and beine: a Ione widow without kith or kin, had no temptation 
to break ner word to the deceased, and she suffered the orphan to 
wax in strength. and understanding until the age of twelve, a 
period at which we are now about to re-introduce him to our 
readers. 

The boy evinced great hardihood of temper, and no inconsider- 
able quickness of intellect. In whatever he attempted, his success 
was rapid, and a remarkable strength of limb and mnscle seconded 
well the dictates of an ambition turned, it must be confessed, 
rather to physical than mental exertion. It is not to be supposed, 
however, tnat his boyish life passedin unbroken tranquillity. 
Although Mrs. Lobkins was a good woman on the whole, and 
greatly attached to herprotéfé, she was violent and rude in temper, 
or as she herself more flattenngly expressed it " her feelings were 
unkimmonly strong," and alternate quarreland reoonciliatìon con- 
stituted the chief occupations of the protégé's dotnestic life. As, 
previous to his becoming the ward of Mrs. Lobkins, he had never 
received any other appeilation than " the chilòy' so, the duty of 
christeningnim devofved upon our hostess of the ** Mug ; " and, after 
some deliberation, she blessed him with the name of Paul— it was a 
name of happy omen, for it had belonged to Mrs. Lobkins' grand - 
father, who nad been three times transported, and twice hanged (at 
the first occurrence of the latter desenption, he had been restored 
by the surgeons, much to the chagrin of a young anatomist, who 
was to have had the honour of cutting him up). the boy did not 
seem likely to merit the distinguished appellation ne bore, for he 
testified no remarkable predisposition to the property of other 
people. Nay, although ne sometimes emptied the pockets of any 
stray visitor to the coffee-room of Mrs. Lobkins, it appeared an aot 
originatine: rather in a love of the frotte than a desire of the profìt ; 
for after the plundered person had been sumoiently tormented by 
the loss, haply of suoh Utilities as atobaoco-box, or a handkerchief ; 
after he had, to the secret delight of Paul, searched every corner of 
the apartment, stamped and fretted, and exposed himself by his 
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petulance to the bitter objurgation of Mrs. Lobkins, our young 
friend would qtiietly and suddenly oontrive that the article missed 
should return of ita own aocord to the pocket from whìch it had 
disappeared. And thua, as our readers have doubtless experienced, 
when they have disturbed the peaee of a whole household for the 
loss of some portable treasure which they themselves are afterwardg 
discovered to have mislaid, the unfortunate victim of Paul's honest 
ingenuity, exposed to the oollected indignation of the spectators» 
and sinking from the accuser into the convicted, secretly cursed the 
unhappy lot which not only vexed him with the loss of nis property, 
but made it stili more aimoying to recover it. 

Whether it was that, on cliscovering these pranks, Mrs. Lobkins 
trembled for the future bias of the address they displayed, or 
whether she thought that the folly of thieving witnout gain 
required speedy and permanent correction, we cannot decide ; but 
the ffood lady became at last extremely anxious to seoiire for Paul 
the blessings of a liberal edneation. The key of knowledge (the 
art of reading) she had, indeed, two years prior to the present date, 
obtained for him— but this far from satished her oonscience ; nay, 
she felt that, if she oould not also obtain for him the disoretion to 
use it, it would have been wise even to have withheld a key, whioh 
the boy seemed perversely to apply to ali locks but the nght one. 
In a word, she was desirous that ne should receive an education far 
superior to those whom he saw around him. And attributing, like 
most ignorant persons, too great advantages to learning, she con- 
ceived that, in order to live as decorously as the parson of the 
parish, it was only necessary to know as much Latin. 

One evening in particular, as the dame sat by her cheerful fire, 
this source of anxiety was unusually active in her mind, and ever 
and anon she directed unquiet and restless glances towards Paul, 
who sat on a form at the opposite corner of tne heartK, diligenti y 
employed in reading the life and adventures of the celebrated 
Richard Turpin. The form on whioh the boy sat was worn to a 
glassy smootnness, save only in certain places, where some ingeni- 
ous idler or another had amused himseLfby carving sundry names, 
epithets, and epigrammatic nioeties of language. It is said that 
the organ of oarvinp upon wood is prominently developed on ali 
Englisn Bkulls ; and. the sagaoious Mr. Combe has placed this organ 
at the back of the head, in juxtaposition to that of destructiveness, 
whioh is equally large among our oountrymen, asis notably evineva 
upon ali railings, seats, temples, and other things — belonging to 
other people. 

Opposite to the fireplace was a large deal table, at which Dummie, 
surnamed Dunnaker, seated near the dame, was quietly ruminating 
over a glass of hollands-and- water. Farther on, at anotier table 
in the corner of the room, a gentleman with a rea wig, very rusty 
garments, and linen which seemed as if it had been boiled in safiron, 
smokedhis pipe, apart, silent, and apparently plunged in meditation. 
Thi* gentleman was no other thanMr. Peter Mac Grawler, the editor 
of à magnificent t>eriodioal, entitled the Asin&um, which. toa 
written to prove, that whatever is popular is "nfò^^sfò^s \»^ — ^ 
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valuable and recondite truth, which the Asttueum had satis- 
factorily demonstrated by minine- three printers and demolishing 
a publisher. We neea not add, that Mr. Mac Grawler was 
Scotch by birth, since we believe it is pretty well known that ali 
periodicals of this country bave, from time immemorial, been 
monopolised by the gentlemen of the land of Cakes : we know not 
how it may be the fashion to eat the said cakes in Scotland, but 
h ere the good emigrators seem to like them carefully buttered on 
both sides. By the side of the editor stood a large pewter tankard, 
above him hung an engraving of the "wonderfully fat boar, formerly 
in the possession of Mr. Fattem, grazier." To his left rose the 
diney form of a thin, upright clock in an oaken case : beyond the 
clock, a spit and a musket were fastened in parallels to the wall. 
Below those twin emblems of war and cookery were four shelves, 
containing platea of pewter and delf , and terminatine, eentaur-like, 
in a sort of dresser. At the other side of these domestic conve- 
niences was the picture of Mrs. Lobkins, in a scarlet body, and a 
hat and piume. At the back of the fair hostess stretched the 
blanket we have before mentioned. As a relief to the monotonous 
surface of this simple screen, various ballads and learned legenda 
were pinned to the blanket. There might you read in verses, 
pathetic and unadorned, how 

" Sally loved a saltar lad 
As foaght with famous Shorel I *' 

There might you learn, if of two faets so instructive you were before 
unconscious, that 

" Ben the toper loved his bottle»- 
Charley only loved the lasses ' " 

"Whenof these, and various other poetical effusions, you were 
somewhat wearied, the literary fragments, in humbler prose, 
affbrded you equal edification and delight. There might you fully 
enlighten yourself as to the " Strange and Wonderful News from 
Kensington, being a most full and trae Relation how a Maid there 
is supposed to have been carried away by an Evil Spirit, on Wed- 
nesday, 15th of Aprii last, about Midnight." There too, no 
less interesting and no less veracious, was that uncommon anecdote, 
touching the cnief of many-throned powers, entitled, " The Divell 
of Mascon ; or the true Relation of the Chief Thin^s which an 
Unclean Spirit did and said at Mascon, in Burgundy, in the house 
of one Mr. Francis Pereaud : now made English by One that hath a 
Particular Knowledge of the Truth of the Story." 

Nor were these materials for Satanic history the onlyprosaic and 
faithful chronicles which the bibliothecal blanket afforded : equally 
wonderful, and equally indisputable, was the account of " a young 
lady, the daughter of a duke, with three legs, and the face of a porcu- 
pine." Nor less so, "The Awful Jud^mentof God upon Swearers, as 
exemplified in the case of John Stdes, who Dropped down Dead 
after swearing a Great Oath, and on strippine the unhappy man, 
they found * Swear not at all' written on the tali of his shirt ! " 
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Twioe had Mrs. Lobkiiis heaved a long sigli, as her eyes turned 
from Paul to the tranquil countenance or Dummie Dunnaker, and 
now, resetting herself in her chair, as a motherly anxiety gathered 
over her visage, — 

"Paul, my ben culi," said she, "what gibberish hast got 
there ?" 

" Turpin, the great highwayman ! " answered the youn* student, 
without lifting his eyes from the page, through whicn he was 
spelling his instructive way. 

4 * Oh ! he be's a chiù of the right block, dame !" said Mr. Dunnaker, 
as he applied his pipe to an illumined piece of paper. " He'll 
ride a oss foaled by a nacorn yet, I varrants !" 

To this pronhecv the dame replied only with a look of indi^na- 
tion, and rocking herself to and irò in her nuge chair, she remained 
for some moments in silent thought. At last she again wistfully 
eyed the hopeful boy, and calling him to her side, communicated 
some order, in a dejected whisper. Paul, on perceiving it, disap- 
peared behind the blanket, and presently returned with a bottle 
and a wine-glass. With an abstracted gesture, and an air that 
betokened continued meditation, the good dame took the inspiring 
cordial from the hand of her youthful cup-bearer, 

'* And ere a man had power to say ' Behold 1 ' 
The jaws of Lobkins had devoured it up : 
So quick bright things come to confusion I " 

The nectarian beverage seemedto operate cheerily on the matron's 
system ; and placing her hand on the boy's curling head, she said 
(Hke Andromache, dakruon gelasasa ; or, as Scott hath it, '* With a 
smile in her cheek, but a tear in her eye ;") — 

" Paul, thy heart be good ! thy heart be good ! — Thou didst not 
spili a drop of the tape 7 Teli me, my honey, why didst thou lick 
TomTobyson?" 

" Because," answered Paul, "he said as how you ought to have 
been hanged long ago ! " 

" Tom Tobyson is a good-for-naught," returned the dame, " and 
deserves to snove the tumbler ;• but, oh, my child ! be not too ven- 
turesome in taking up the sticks for a blowen. It has been the ruin 
of many a man afore you, and when two men goes to quarrel for a 
'oman, they doesn't know the natur of the thing they quarrels 
about; — mind thy latter end, Paul, and reverence the old, without 
axing what they has been before they passed into the wale of 
years ; — thou mayst get me my pipe, Paul— it is upstairs under 
thepillow." 

While Paul was acomplishingthis errand, the lady of the "Mug," 
fixing her eyes upon Mr. Dunnaker, said, " Dummie, Dummie, if 
little Paul snouldf come to be scragged !" 

" Whish ! " muttered Dummie, glancing over his shoulder at 
Mac Grawler— " mayhap that gemman,"-—here his voice became 
scarcely audible even to Mrs. Lobkins ; but his whisper seemed to 

♦Bewhippedatthecart'itail. 
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inply tu insmuation, that the illustrious editor of the Ammeum 
mixht be either an informer, or one of thoee heroes on whom an 
informer tubasti*. 

Mn. Lobkin»' answer, couched in the same key, appeared 
to «atisfy Dnnnaker, for t with a look of great contempi, he chucked 
up bis head, and said, " Oho ! that be ali, be it ! " 

Paul here reappeared with the pipe, and the dame, having filled 
the tabe, leaned forward, and lighted the Virgìnian weed from the 
hUneer of Mr. Dnnnaker. As in this interesting occnpation the 
h*ad* of the hostess and the guest approached each other, the glow- 
ing light playing cheerily on the coontenance of each, there was an 
honest simpkcity in the piotare that woold have merited the racy 
and Tigorous genius of a Croikshank. ' As soon as the Promethean 
«park had been fullv communicated to the lady's tabe, Mrs. Lob- 
kins, stili possessed by the gloomy idea she had conjored up» 
repeateòV-- 

" Ah, Dummie, if little Pani shoold be scragged ! " Dammia> 
withdrawing the pine from his mouth, heaved a sympathising 
puff, hot remained silent ; and Mrs. Lobkins, torning to Pani, who 
«torni with his mouth open and ears erect at this boding ejacolation, 
said,— 

" Dost think, Pani, they'd have the heart to bang thee ?" 

" I think they'd have tne rope, dame ! " returnea the youth. 

" But you need not go for to ran yoar neck into the noose !" 
said the matron ; and then, inspired by the spirit of moralising, 
she tarned round to the youth, and gazing upon his atten- 
tive countenance, aecosted him with the following admoni- 
tions : — 

" Mind thv kittychism, child, and reverenoe old age. Never 
•teal, 'speciafly when any one be in the way. Never go snacks 
with them as be older than you,— 'cause why ? the older a cove be, 
the more he cares for his self, and the less for his partner. At 
twenty. we diddles the public ; at forty, we diddles our cronies ! 
J5e moaest, Paul, and stick to yoar sitiyation in life. Go not with 
fine tobymen, who barn oat fike a canale wot has a thief in it, — 
ali ilare and gone in a whifly ! Leave liquor to the aged, who can't 
do withoat it. Tape often proves a halter, and there be's no ruin 
like blue ruin! Kead yoar Bible, and talk like a pious 'un: 
people goes more by your words than yoar actions. If you wants 
wbat is not your own, try and do withoat it ; and if you cannot do 
without it. take it away by insinivation, not bluster» They as 
swindles, does more and risks less than they as robs ; and if you 
cheats toppingly, you may laugh at the topping cheat.* And now 
goplay/ 

Paul seized his hat, but lingered ; and the dame, guessing at the 
signification of the pause, drew forth and plaeed in the bojr s hand 
the sum of Ave halfbence and one farthing. " There, boy," quoth 
she, and she stroked his head fondly when she Bpoke ; you does 
right not to play for nothing, it's loss of timo ! but play with those 

*G*Uows. 
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as be less than yourseF, and then you can go fot to beat 'em ìf 
they says you go fot to cheat ! " 

Paul vanished; and the dame, laying her hand onDummie's 
«houlder, said,-^ 

" There be nothing like a friend in need, Dummie ; and some- 
how or other, I thinks as how you knows more of the horrigin of 
that 'ere lad than auy of us \ '* 

" Me, dame ! " exciaimed Dummie, with a broad gaze of astonish* 
ment. 

" Ah, you ! fon knows as how the mother saw more of you just 
afore she died, than «he did of 'ere one of us. Noar, now— - noar, 
now ! teli us ali about 'un. Did she steal 'un, think ye ?" 

" Lauk, Mother Marrery ! dost think I knows ? Vot put such a 
crotchet in your *ead ? 

" Well!" said the dame, with a disappointed sigh, "I always 
thought as how you were more knpwing about it than you owns. 
Dear, dear, I shall never fbrgit the night when Judith brought the 
poor cretur here, — you knows she had been some months in my 
house afore ever I see'd the urehin, and when she brought it, she 
looked so pale and ghostly, that I had not the heart to say a word, 
co I starea at the brat, and it stretohed out ìts wee little hands to 
me. And the mother frowned at it, and throwed it into my lap ! " 

" Ah ! she was a hawful voman, that 'ere ! *' said Dummie. 
shaking hi« head, ** But howsomever, the hurchin foli into good 
hands ; for I be' a aure you 'as been a better mother to 'un than the 
raal'un!" 

" I was always a fool about childer," rejoined Mrs. Lobkins ; 
" and I thinks as how little Paul was sent to be a comfort to my 
latter end !— fili the glass, Dummie." 

" I 'as heard as oW Judith was once blowen to a great lord !" 
«aid Dummie. 

" Like enough ! " returned Mrs. Lobkins—" like enou$h ! She 
was always a raveurite of mine, for she had a spuret (spirit) as big 
«3 my own ; and she paid her rint like a decent body, for oli she 
was out of her sinses, or nailon like it." 

" Ay, I knows as how you liked her, — 'cause vy ^-'tis not your 
vay, to let a room to a voman t You says as how 'tis not respecta- 
ble, and you only likes tnén to wisit the ' Mug !' " 

" And I doesn't like ali of them as Comes nere ! " answered the 
dame : " 'specially for Paul's sake ; but what can a Ione 'oman 
do ? Many s the gentleman highwayman wot comes here, whoso 
tnoney is as food as the elerk's of the parish. And when a bob * 
is in my hand, what does it sinnify whose hand it was in afore ?" 

"That's what I cali being sinsible ajià practical" said Dummie, 
approvingly. " And arter ali, though you 'as a mixture like, I 
does not know a halehouse where a cove is better entertained, nor 
meets of a Sunday more illefant company, than the ' Mug !' " 

Here the oonversation, whioh, the reader must know, had been 
sustained in a key inaudible to a third person, received a check 
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f rom Mr. Peter Mao Grawler. who, having finished his reverie and 
his tankard, now rose to depart. First, however, approaching 
Mrs. Lobkiris, he observed that he had gone on credit for some 
days, and demanded the amount of his bill. Glancing towards 
certain chalk hieroglyphics inscribed on the wall at the other side 
of the fireplaee, the aame answered, that Mr. Mac Grawler was 
indebted to her for the sum of one shilling and ninepence three 
farthings. 

After a short preparatory search in his waistcoat pockets, the 
critio hunted into one corner a solitary half-crown, and having 
caught it between his fìnger and thumb, he gare it to Mrs. Lob- 
kins, and requested change. 

As soon as the matron felt her hand anointed with what has 
been called by some ingenious Johnson of St. Giles's " the oil of 
palms," her countenance softened into a complacent smile ; and 
when she gave the required change to Mr. Mac Grawler, she 
graciously noped as how he would recommend the " Mug" to the 
public. 

44 That you may be sure of/* said the editor of the Asinaum. 
" There is not a plaoe where I am so much at home." 

With that the learned Scotsman buttoned his coat and went 
his way. 

** How spiteful the world be ! " said Mrs. Lobkins after a pansé, 
" 'specially if a 'oman keeps a fashionable sort of a public ! When 
Judith died, Joe, the dogs-meat man, said I war ali the better for 
it, and that she left I a treasure to bring up the urchin. One 
would think a thumper makes a man richer, — cause why ? — every 
man thumps ! I got nothing more than a watch and ten guineas 
when Judy died, and sure that scarce paid for the burrel (boriai). " 

44 You fergits the two quids* I giv* you for the hold box of rags, 
— much of a treasure I found there ! " said Dummie, with syco- 
phantic archness. 

44 Ay," cried the dame, laughing, " I fancies you war not pleased 
with the ljargain. I thought you war too ola a rag-mercnant to 
be so free with the blunt : howsomever, I supposes it war the tinsel 
petticoat as took you in ! " 

44 As it has mony a viser man than the like of I," rejoined Dum- 
mie, who to his various secret professions added the ostensible one 
of a rag-merchant and dealer in broken glass. 

The recoUection of her good bargain in the box of rags opened 
our landlady's heart. 

44 Drink, Dummie," said she good-humouredly, — "drink; I 
scorns to score lush to a friend." 

Dummie expressed his gratitude, refilled his glass, and the hos- 
pitable matron knocking out from her pipe the dying ashes, thus 
proceeded : — 

44 You sees, Dummie, though I often beats the boy, I loves him, 
as much as if I war his raal mother — I wants to make him an 
honour to his country and an ixciption to my family ! " 

* Guineas. 
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" "WTio ali flashed their ivories at Surgeons' Hall ! " added the 
metaphorìcal Dummie. 

" True ! " said the lady, — " they died game, and I ben't ashamed 
of 'em. But I owes a duty to Paul's mother, and I wants Paul to 
nave a long life. I would send him to school, but you knows as 
how the boys only corrupt one another. And so, I ahould like to 
meet with some decent man as a tutor, to teach the lad Latin and 
vartue!" 

"My eyes!" cried Dummie, àghast at the grandeur of this 
desire. 

" The boy is 'cute enoush, and he loves reading," continued the 
dame. " But I does not think the books he gets hold of will teach 
him the way to grow old." 

" And ow carne he to read anyhows ? " 

" Ranting Kob, the strolling player, taught him his lettere, and 
said he'd a deal of janius ! " 

" And why ahould not Ranting Rob tache the boy Latin and 
vartue ? " 

" 'Cause Ranting Rob, poor fellow, was lagged for doing a 
panni/!"'* answered the dame, despondently. 

There was a long silence: it was broken by Mr. Dummie: 
slapping his thigh with the gesticulatory vehemence of a Ugo 
Foscolo, that gentleman exclaimed, — 

u l 'as it— l 'as thought of a tutor for leetle Paul ! " 

" Who 's that ? — you quite frightens me ; you 'as no marcy on 
my narves," said the dame, fretfully. 

" Vy it be the gemman vot writes," said Dummie, putting his 
finger to his nose, — *' the gemman vot payed you so nashly ! " 

" What ! the Scotch gemman ? " 

" The werry same ! " returned Dummie. 

The dame turned in her chair, and refilled her pipe. It was 
evident from her manner that Mr. Dunnaker's suggestion had 
made an impression on her. But she recognised two doubts as to 
its feasibility: one, whether the gentleman proposed would be 
adequate to the task ; the other, whether he would be willing to 
undertake it. 

In the midst of her meditations on this matter, the dame was 
interrupted by the entranoe of certain claimants on her hospitality ; 
and Dummie soon after taking his leave, the suspense of Mrs. 
Lobkins' mind touchin^ the education of little Paul xemained the 
whole of that day and night utterly unrelieved. 

♦ Transported for borglarjr. 
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CHAPTER in. 

I own that I am envioos of the pleasure yo* will hare In findùag yo uwe l f mot» 
learned than other boys— even those who are older than yourself I What howeiiz 
this will do you ! What distinctìons, what applauses, will foilow wherever yom fo ! 
—Lord ChesterfietiP* «< Lettera to hi» So»." 

Example, my boy— example is worth a thousand precepts. 

Mcurìvilion Sqtem». 

Takpeia was crushed beneath the weight of ornaments ! The 
language of the vulgar is a sort of Tarpeia ! We have therefore 
relieved it of as many gema as we were able ; and, in the foregoìng 
scene, presented it to the gaze of our readérs, simplex munditiis. 
Nevertneless, we could timidly imagine some rentier beings of the 
softer sex rather displeased with the tone of the dialogane we have 
given, did we not recollect how delighted they are with the pro- 
vincia! barbarities of the sister kingdom, whenever they meet 
them poured over the pages of some Scottish storyteller. As, 
unhappily for mankind, broad Scotch is not yet the univeraal lan- 
guage of Europe, we suppose our oountrywomen will not be muoh 
more unacquainted with the dialect of their own lower orders, 
than with that which breathes nasal melodies over the paradise of 
the North. 

It was the next day, at the hour of twilight, when Mrs. Mar- 
gery Lobkins, after a satisfactory tete-à-tète with Mr. Mao 
Grawler, had the happiness of thinking that she had provided a 
tutor for little Paul. The critio having reoited to her a considera- 
rle portion of Propria qua Maribus, the good lady had no longer 
a doubt of his capacities for teaching ; and, on tke other band, 
when Mrs. Lobkins entered on the subject of renumeration, the 
Scotsman professed himself perfeotly willing to teaoh any and 
everything that the most exaoting guardian oould require. It 
was finally settled that Paul should attend Mr. Mao Grawler two 
hours a day ; that Mr. Mao Grawler should be entitled to such 
animai comforts of meat and drink, as the " Mug " afforded ; and, 
moreover, to the weekly stipend of two shillinga and sixpenoe— the 
shillings for instruction in the classica, and the sixpence for ali 
other humanities ; or, as Mrs. Lobkins expressed it, " two bobs for 
the Latin, and a sice for the vartue ! " 

Let not thy mind, gentle reader, censure us for a deviation from 
probability, in making so excellent and learned a gentleman as 
Mr. Peter Mac Grawler the familiar guest of the lady of the " Mug." 
First, thou must know that our story is cast in a period antecedent 
to the present, and one in which the old jokes against the circum- 
stances of author and of critic had their foundation in truth ; secondly, 
thou must know, that by some curious concatenation of circum- 
stances, neither bailiff nor bailiff s man was ever seen within the 
four walls continent of Mrs. Margery Lobkins ; thirdly, the "Mug" 
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was nearerihan any other house of public resort to the abode of 
the critio; fourthly, it afforded exceUent porter; and fìfthly,— O 
leader, thou dost Mire. Margery Lobkins a grievous wrong, if thou 
supposest that her door was only open to those merourial gentry 
who are afflìcted with the morbid curiosity to pry iato the mys- 
teries of their neighbours* pockets : — other visiterà of fair reputo 
vere not unoften partakers of the good matron's hospitality ; 
although it must be owned that they generally occupied the private 
room in preference to the public one. And sixthly, sweet reader 
(we grieve to be so prohx), we would just hint to thee, that 
Mr. Mao Grawler was one 01 those vast-minded sages who, occu- 
pied in contemplating morals in the great scale, do not fritter down 
their intelleets by a base attention to minute details. So that, if a 
descendant of Langfanger did sometimes cross the venerable Scot 
in his visit to the " Mu*," the apparition did not revolt that bene- 
yolent moralist so mucn as, were it not for the above hint, thy 
ignorance miffht lead thee to imagine. 

It is said that Àthenodorus the Stoic contributed greatly by his 
conversation to amend the faults of Àugustus, and to effect the 
change visible in that fortunate man, alter his accession to the 
Roman empire. If this be true, it may throw a new light on the 
character of Àugustus, and, instead of being the hypocnte, he was 
possibly the oonvert. Certain it is, that there are few vices which 
cannot be oonquered by wisdom : and yet, melanchoiy to relate, 
the instructions of Peter Mac Grawler produoed but slender ame- 
lioratìon in the habits of the youthful Paul. That ingenious strip- 
ling hacL we haye already seen, under the tuition of Kanting Eoo, 
mastered the art of reading ; nay, he could even construct and link 
together certain curious pothooks, which himself andMrs. Lobkins 
were wont graciously to term " writing." So far, then, the way of 
Mac Grawler was smoothed and prepared. 

But, unhappily, ali experienced teachers allow that the main 
difficulty is not to learn, but to unlearn ; and the mind of Paul was 
already oeoupied by a vast number of neterogeneous miscellanies, 
which stoutly resisted the ingress either of Latin or of virtue. 
Nothing could wean him from an ominous affection for the history 
of Richard Turpin ; it was to himwhat, it hasbeen said, the Greek 
authors should be to the Academician, — a study by day, and a 
dream by night. He was docile enough during lessons, and some- 
times even too quick in oonoeption for the stately march of Mr. 
Mao Grawler 1 s intelleot. But it not unfrequently happened, that 
when that gentleman attempted to rise, he found himself like the 
lady in " Comus," adhering to— 

"A venomed seat, 
Smeared with gums of glutinous heat; M 

or his lega had been seoretly united under the table, and the tie 
was not to be broken without overthrow to the superior powers ; 
these, and various other little sportive machinations wherewith 
Paul was wont to relieve the monotony of literature, went far to 
flisgu&t the learned critio with his undertaking. But (( the tape" 
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and the treasury of Mrs. Lobkins re-smoothecL as it were, the 
irrìtated bristles of his mind, and he oontinued hi» labours with 
this philosonhical reflection : — " Whv fret myself ? — if a pupiltuni 
out well, it is clearly to the credit of his master ; if not, to the dis- 
advantage of himself." Of course, a similar suggestion never 
forced itself into the mind of Dr. Keate.* At Eton. the very soni 
of the honest head-master is oonsnmed by his zeal ior the welfure 
of little gentlemen in stiff eravate. 

But to Paul, who was predestined to enjoy a eertain quantum 
of knowledge, circumstanees happened, in the oommencement of 
the second year of his pupilage, which prodigioosly accelerateci 
the progress of his scholastio career. 

At the apartment of Mae Gxawler, Paul one morning enooun- 
tered Mr. Augustus Tomlinson, a young man of great promise, who 
pursucd the peaceful occupation of ohronioling in a leading news- 
paper," Homd Murders," " Enormous Melons, and " Remarkable 
Circumstanees." This gentleman, having the advantage of some 
years* seniority over Paul, was slow in un bending his dignity ; but 
observing atlast the eager and respectful attention with which the 
stripling listened to a most veracious detail of five men beinx 
inhumanly murdered in Canterbury Cathedral by the Reverend 
Zedekiah Fooks Barnacle, he was touched bv the impression he 
had created, and shaking Paul graciously by the hand, he told him 
there was a deal of naturai shrewdness in his countenance ; and 
that Mr. Augustus Tomlinson did not doubt but that he (Paul) 
might have tìie honour to be murdered himself one of these days— 
" You understand me ! " continued Mr. Augustus, — " I mean mur- 
dered in effigy ? — assassinated in type, while you yourself, uncon- 
scious of the circumstance, are quietly enjoying what you imagine 
to bo your existence. We never kill common persons: to say 
truth, our chief spite is against the Church ; — ^we destroy bishops 
by wholesale. Sometimes, indeed, we knock off a leading hamster 
or so, and express the anguish of the junior counsel at a loss so 
destructive to their interests. But that is only a strav hit ; and 
the slain barrister often lives to become attorney-general, renounce 
Whig principles, and prosecute the very press that destroyed him. 
Bishops are our proper food : we send them to heaven on a sort of 
flying griffin, of which the baok is an apoplexy, and the wings are 

puffs. The Bishop of , whom we despatched in this manner 

the other day, being rather a facetious personage, wrote to remon- 
strate with us thereon ; observing that though heaven was a very 
good translation for a bishop, yet that, in such cases, he preferred 
the originai to the translation.' As we murder bishops, so is 
there another class of persons whom we only afflict with letniferous 
diseases. This latter tribe consiste of his majesty and his majesty's 
minÌ8ters. Whenever we cannot abuse their measures, we always 
fall foul on their health. Does the king pass any popular law, — 
we immediately insinuate that his constitution is on ite last legs. 
Does the minister act like a man of sense, — we instantly observe 

* A celebrateci Principal pf^ton. 
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with great regret, that his complexion is remarkably pale. There 
is one manifest advantage in diseasing people, instead of absolutely 
destroying them. # The public may flatly contradict us in one case, 
but it never can in the other :— it is easy to prove that a man is 
alive ; but utterly impossible to prove that he is in health. What 
if some opposing newspaper take up the cudrels in his behalf, and 
assert that the victim of ali Pandora's complaints, whom we send 
tottering to the grave, passes one half the day in knocking up a 
' distinguished company* at a shooting-party) and the other half 
in outdoing the same 'distinguished company* after dinner? 
What if the affiicted individuai himself write us word that he 
never was better in his life ?— we have only mysteriously to shake 
our heads and observe, that to contradict is not to prove, — that it 
is little likely that our authority should have been mistaken, 
and (we are very fond of an ni stori cai comparison) beg our 
readers to remember, that when Cardinal Richelieu was dying, 
nothing enraged him so much as hinting that he was ili* In short, 
if Horace is nght, we are the very princes of poets ; for I dare say, 
Mr. Mac Grawler, that you, — and you, too, my little gentleman, 
perfectiy remember the words of the wise old Roman, — 

' Ole per extentum fùnem mihi posse videtur 
Ire poeta, meam qui pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet.' "* 

Having uttered this quotation with considerable self-compla- 
cency, and thereby entirely completed his conquest over Paul, Mr. 
Augustus Tomlinson, turning to Mac Grawler, concluded his busi- 
ness with that gentleman, wnich was of a literary nature, namely, 
a joint compositión against a man who, being under five-ana- 
twenty, and too poor to give dinners, had had the impudence to 
write a sacred poem. The critics were exceedingly bitter at this ; 
and having very little to say against the poem, the Court journals 
called the author a " coxcomb," and the liberal ones " the soli of a 
pantaloni ! " 

There was an ease — a spirit — a life about Mr. Augustus 
Tomlinson, which captivated the senses of our young hero : then, 
too, he was exceedingly smartly attired ; wore red heels and a 
bag ; had what seemea to Paul quite the air of a " man of fashion ;" 
and, above ali, he spouted the Latin with a remarkable grace ! 

Some days afterwards, Mac Grawler sent our hero to Mr. 
Tomlinson's lodgings, with his share of the joint abuse upon the 
poet. 

Doubly was Paul'a reverenoe for Mr. Augustus Tomlinson in- 
creased oy a sight of his abode. He found him settled in a polite 
part of the town, in a very spruce parlour, the contenta of whioh 
manife8ted the universal genius of the inhabitant. It hatk been 
objected unto us by a most discerning critìc, that we are addicted 
to the drawing of u universal geniuses." We plead Kot Guilty in 

. * He apnea» tome te be,tothe ftdlest extent, a poet, \rho aitìly tormenta tc^ 
breast, irritates, èoothes, fills it with unreal terrors. 
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former inatances ; we allow the soft impeachment in the instance 
of Mr. Augustus Tomlinson. Over his fireplaoe were airanged 
boxing-gloves and fencing-foils. On his table lay a Cremona and a 
nageoTet. On one side of the wall were shelves containing the 
" Covent Garden Magazine," " Burns' Justice," a pooket " Horace," 
a " Prayer-book," " Excerpta ex Tacito," a volume of Plays, 
" Philosophy made Easy," and a " Key to ali Knowledge." Fur- 
thermore, there were on another table a riding-whip, and a driving- 
whip, and a pair of spurs, and thrce guineas, with a little moun- 
tain of loose silvcr. Mr. Augustus was a tali, fair young man, with a 
frecklcd complexion ; green eyes and red eyelids ; a smiling mouth, 
rather under-jawed ; a sharp nose ; and a prodigiously largo nair 
of ears. He was robed in a green damask dressing-gown ; and he 
received the tender Paul most graciously. 

There was something very engaging about our hero. He was 
not only good-looking. and frank in aspect, but he had that appear- 
ance of briskness and intellect which belong to an embryo rogne. 
Mr. Augiistus Tomlinson professed the greatest regard for him,— 
asked him if he could box— made him put on a pair of gloves— 
and, very condescendingly, knocked him down tnree times suo- 
oessively. Next he played him, both upon his flageolet and his 
Cremona, some of the most modish airs. Moreover, he song him a 
little song of his own composing. He then, taking up the driving- 
whip, flanked a fly from the opposite wall, and throwing himself 
(naturally fatiguea with his numerous exertions) on his sofà, he 
observed, in a càreless tone, that he and his friend Lord Dun- 
shunner were universally esteemed the best whips in the metro- 
polis. " I," quoth Mr. Augustus, " am the best on the road ; but 
my lord is a devil at turnine a corner." 

Paul, Who had hitherto lived too unsophisticated a life to be 
aware of the importance of which a lord would naturally be in the 
eyes of Mr. Augustus Tomlinson, was not so much struck with the 
grandeur of the connection as the murderer of the journals had 
expected. He merely observed, by way of compliment, that 
Mr. Augustus and his oompanions seemed to be " rolling kiddies." 

A little displeased with this metaphorical remark — ^for it may be 
observed that " rolling kiddy " is, among the learned in such Iore, 
the customary expression for " a smart thief " — the universa! 
Augustus took'that liberty to which, by his age and station, 
so much superior to those of Paul, he imagined himself entitled, 
and gently reproved our hero for his indiscriminate use of flash 
phrases. 

" A lad of your parts," said he—" for I see you are clever by 
your eye, — ought to be ashamed of using such vulgar expressions. 
Have a nobler spirit — a loftier emulation, Paul, tnan that which. 
distinguishes the little ragamuffins of the Street. Know that, in 
this country, genius and learninff carry everything before them ; 
and if you behave yourself pfoperly, you may, one day or another, 
be as high in the world as myself. 

At this speech Paul looked wietfully round the spruce parlour, 
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and thought what a fine thing it would be to be lord of suoli a 
domain, together with the appliances of flageolet and Cremona, 
boxing-gloves, books, fly-nanking flagellum, three guineas, with 
the little mountain of sii ver, and the reputation— shared only with 
Lord Dunshnnner— of beinp the best whip in London. 

" Yes ! " continued Tomlinson, with conscious pride, " I owe my 
rise to myself. Learning is better than house and land. ' Doc- 
trina sedvim,' &c. You know what old Horace says ? Why, sir,. 
you would not believe it; but I was the man who killed his 
majesty the King of Sardinia in our yesterday's paper. Nothing 
is too arduous for genius. Fag hard, my boy, and you may 
rivai — for the thing, though dimcult, may not be impossible — 
Àugustus Tomlinson ! " 

Àt the conclusion of this harangue, a knook at the door being 
heard, Paul took his departure, and met in the hall a fine-looking 
person dressed in the height of the fashion, and wearinff a pair of 
prodigiously large ' buckles in his shoes. Paul looked, and his 
neart swelled. " I may rivai," thought he — those were his very 
words — " I may rivai— for the thing, thoueh diflìcult, is not im- 
possible — Àugustus Tomlinson ! " Absorbed in meditation, he 
went silently nome. The next day the memoirs of the great 
Turpin were committed to the names, and it was noticeable that 
henceforth Paul observed a choicer proprietv of words,— that he 
assumed a more refined air of dignity, and that he paia eonsider- 
ably more attention than heretofore to the lessons of Mr. Peter 
Mao Ghrawler. Although it must be allowed that our young hero's 
progress in the learnedlanguages was not astonishing, yet an early 
passion for reading growmg stronger and stronger by applica- 
tion, repaid him atlast with a tolerable knowledge of the mother- 
tongue. We must, however, add that his more favourite and 
cherished studies were scaroely of that nature which a prudent 
preceptor would have greatly commended. They lay chiefly among 
novels, plays, and poetry, which last he affected to that degree 
that he became somewhat of a poet himself. Nevertheless mese 
literary ayocations, profitless as they seemed, gave a certain refine- 
ment to his tastes, whioh they were not likely otherwise to have 
acquired at the " Mug ;" and while they aroused his ambition to 
see something of the gay life they depicted, they imparted to his 
temper a tone of enterpnse and thoughtless generosity, which per- 
haps contributed greatly to counteract those e vii influences towards 
petty vice, to which the examples around him must have exposed 
nis tender youth. But, alas ! a great disappointment to raul's 
hope of assistance and companionship in his literary labours befel 
him. Mr. Àugustus Tomlinson, one bricht morning, disappeared, 
leaving word with his numerous friends, that he was going to 
accept a lucrative situation in the North of En^land. Notwith- 
standing the shock thisoccasioned to the affectionate heart and 
aspiring temper of our friend Paul, it abated not his ardour in that 
fieldof soience, which it seemed that the distinguished absentee had 
so suocessfully cultivated. By little and little, he possessed himself 

2 
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(in addition to the literary stores we have alluded to) of ali it was 
in the power of the wise and profound Peter Mac Grawler to import 
unto him ; and at the age of sixteen he began (0 the presumption 
of youth !) to fancy himself more learned than his master. 



HAPTER IV. 

He bad now becotne a young man of estreme fashion, and u mnch répandu in 
society as the utmost and most exigent coveter of London celebrìty could desire. 
He was, of course, a member of the clubs, &c, &c, &c. He was, in short, of that 
oft-described set before whom ali minor beaux sink info insignificance, or among* 
whom they eventaally obtain a sabaltern grade, by a sacrifica of a due portion of 
their fortune.— Almacks Revisited. 

By the soni of the great Malebranche, -who made " ASearch after 
Truth," and discovered eveiything beautiful eicept that which he 
searched fbr :— by the soul or the great Malebranche, whom Biahop 
Berkeley found suflering under an innammation in the lunga, and 
very obligingly talked to death, — an instance of conversational 
powers worthy the envious emulation of ali great metaphysicians 
and arguers ;— by the soul of that illustrious man, it is amacing to 
us what a number of truths there are broken up into little frag- 
ments, and scattered here and there throuph the World. What a 
magnincent museum a man might make of the precious minorala, 
if he would butgo out with his basket under his arm, and his eyes 
about him ! We, ourselves, picked up, this very day, a oertain 
small piece of truth, with which we propose to explain to thee, fair 
readcr, a sinister turn in the fortunes of Paul. 

" Wherever," says a living sage, " you see dignity, you may be 
sure there is expense requisite to support it."* Bo was it with 
Paul. A young gentleman who was heir-presumptive to the "Mug," 
and who enjoyca a handsome person with a cultivated mind, was 
necessarily of a certain station of society, and an object of respect 
in the eyes of the manoeuvring mammas of the vioinity of Thaines 
Court. Many were the parties of pleasure to Deptford and 
(Ireenwich which Paul found himself compelled to attend; and 
wc need not refer our readers to novels upon fashionable hfe, to 
ialbrm them, that, in good society, the gentlemen alwnyt payfòr 
the ladies ! Nor was this ali the expense to which his expeotataons 
oxposed him. A gentleman could scarcely attend these elegant 
festivi ties without devoting some little attention to his dress ; and 
a fashionable tailor plays the deuce with one's yearly allowanoe 1 

We, who reside, be it known to you, reader, in Little Brittany, 
are not very weÙ aoquainted with the manners of the bette* 
classes in St. James's. But there was one great vice among the 
iine people about Thames Court, which we make no doubt doefc 
not exist anywhere else, viz., these fine people were alwaya in an 
agony to seem fìner than they were ; and the more àirsa gentleman 

* •« Popolar Fallaoies." 
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or a lady gave him or her-aell the more important they became* 
Joe, the doffs'-meat man, had indeed got luto society entirely 
from a knaafc of saying impertinent things to everybody ; and the 
smartest exclusiyes of the place, who seldom visitea any one where 
there waa not a silver teappt, used to thìnk Joe had a great deal in 
him because he trondled nis cart with his head in the air, and one 
day gave the very beadle of the parish " the cut direct." 

Kow this deaire to be so exceedingly fine, not only made the 
society about Thamea Court unpleasant, but expensive. Every 
one yied witn h^s neighbour ; and as the spiri t of rivalry is par- 
ticularly strong in youthful bosoms, we can scarcely wonder that 
it led Paul into many extravaganoes. The evil of ali eirolea that 
profess to be select ia high play, — and the reason is oovious; 
persona who haye the power to bestow on another an advantage he 
coveta, wpuld rather sell it than giye it : and Paul, graduali/ 
increaàing \u popularity and ton, found bimself, despite of his 
classica! educauon, no match for the finished, or, rather, finishing 
gentleman with wJxom he began to associate. His. first admittance 
Ulto the select ooterie of these men of the world was formed at the 
house of Bachelor Bill t a person of great notoriety among that 

S>rtion qf the élite whioh emphatioaily entitles itself " Flash ! " 
oweyer, as, 1% is our rigid intentàon in this work to portray at 
length no episodica! characters whatsoeyer, we oan afmrd our 
readera but a. slight and rapid sketch of Bachelor teli. 

This personage was of pevonshire extraction. His mother had 
kept the pleasantest public-house in town, and at her death Bill 
sucoeeded to her property and popularity. Ali the young ladies in 
the neighbourhood of Siddler's Bow, where he resided, set thcir 
caps at him : ali the most fashionable prigs, or tobymen, sourìit 
to get him into their set; and the most crack hloxoen in London 
would fraye given her eara at any lame for a loving word from 
Bachelor Bill. But Bill was a long-headed, prudent fellow, and 
of a remarkably oautious temperament. He avoided marriage and 
friendship, yiz„ he was neither pi onderei nor cornuted. fte was 
a tali, arjstocratic cove, of a devifish neataddress, andyery gallant, 
in an bpnest way, to the hlowens. Like most single men, being 
very much the gentleman so far aa money was concerned, he gave 
them plenty oi feccU," and from time to time a very agreeable 
"hop. Sia M bingo"* was unexceptionable ; and as for his 
•' stark-naked,"t. it was voted the most brilliant thing in nature. 
In a very short time, by his hlows-out and his bachelorship — for 
single men always arrìve at the apex of haut ton more easily than 
marrjed— he became the very glass of fashion ; and many were 
the tight apprentices, even at the west end of the town, wno used 
to turn back in admiration of Bachelor Bill, when, of a Sunday 
afternoon, he drove down his yarment gig to his snug little box on 
the borderà of Turnham Green. Bill's happiness was not, however, 
wholly without alloy. The ladies of pleasure are always so ex- 
oessively angry when a man does not make love to them, tnat there 
is nothiàg they will not say against him ; and the fair matrona in 
* Brandy. t Gin. 
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the vicinity of Fiddler's Bow spread ali manner of unfounded 
reparto against poor Bachelor Bill. By degrees, however, — for, as 
TacituB ha* saia, doubtless with a prophetic eye to Bachelor Bill, 
" the truth gains by delay,"— these reports began to die in- 
aensibly away; and Bill, now waxing near to the confines of 
middle age, his Menda comfortably settled for him that he would 
be Bachelor Bill ali his life. For the rest, he was an excellent 
fellow, — «tve his broken victuals to the poor — professed a liberal 
torn of tninking, and in ali the quarrels among the blowens (your 
crack blowens are a quarrelsome set ! ) always took part with the 
weakest. Although Bill affected to be very select in his company, 
he waa never forgetful of his old frienas ; and Mrs. Margery 
Lobkins having been very good to him when he was a little boy in 
a skeleton jacket, he invariably sent her a card to his soirées. The 
good lady, however, had not of late years deserted her chimney- 
corner. lndeed, the racket of fashionable life was too much for 
her nerves, and the invitation had become a customary form not 
expected to be aoted npon, but not a whit the less regularly used 
for that reason. As Paul had now attained his sixteenth year, and 
waa a fine, handsome lad, the dame thought he would make an 
excellent representati ve of the "Mug's " mistress ; and that, for her 
protégé, a ball at Bill's house would be no bad commencement of 
Life in London." Accordingly, she intimated to the Bachelor a 
wish to that effect, and Paul received the following invitation 
fromBill:- 

" Mr. William Duke gives a hop and feed in a quiet way on 
Monday next, and hops Mr. Paul Lobkins will be of the party. 
— N.B. Gentlemen is expected to come in pumps." 

When Paul entered, he found Bachelor Bill leading off the ball 
to the tune of " Drops of Brandy," with a youn$ lady to whom — 
because she had been a strolling player — the Ladies Patronesses of 
Fidler's Baw had thought proper to behave with a very oavalier 
civility. The good bsichelor had no notion, as he expressed it, of 
suoh tantrums, and he caused it to be circulated amon? the fìnest 
of the blowens, that " he expected ali who kicked their heels at his 
house would behave decent and polite to youug Mrs. Dot." This 
intimation, conveyed to the ladies with ali that insinuating polish 
forwhich Bachelor Biil waa so remarkable^ produced a notable 
effect ; and Mrs. Dot, bfiing nowled off by the flaah Bachelor, was 
overpowered with cirilitiea the rest of tìie ey ening. 

Wnen the dance was ended, Bill very politely shook hands with 
Paul, and took an early opportonity of introductng him to some of 
the most " noted characters rJ of the town. Among these was the 
smart Mr. Allfair, the insinuating Henry Finish, the merry Jack 
Hookey, the knowin^ Charles Trywit, and various others equally 
noted for their skiB in liviiig handsomely npou their own brains, 
and the personals of other people, To aay truth, Paul, whq at that 
time was an honest lad, was less charmed thau he had anticipated 
by the conversation of these ohevaliers of industry. He was more 
T)leased with the olever, though self-sufBcient remarks of a gentle* 
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man with a remarkably fine head of hair, and whom we wonld 
more impressively than the rest introduce to our reader, under the 
appellation of Mr. Edward Pepper, penerally termed Long Ned. 
As this worthy was destined afterwaras to be an intimate associate 
of Paul, our main reason for attending the hop at Baohelor BilTs is 
to note, as the importanoe of the event deserves, the epooh of the 
commencement of their acquaintance. 

Long Ned and Paul happened to sit next to each other at supper, 
and they conversed together so amicably that Paul, in the nos- 
pitality of his heart, expressed a hope that " he should see Mr. 
retroeratthe'Mug!'" 

* Mug— Mug ! " repeated Pepper, half shutting his eyes with the 
air of a dandy about to be impertinent ; " Ah— the name of a 
chapel— is it not? There's a sect called the Muggletonians, I 
think?" 

" As to that," said Paul, oolouring at this insinuation against 
the • Mug,' " Mrs. Lobkins nas no more religion than her betters ; 
but the * Mug ' is a very excellent house, and frequented by the beat 
possible company." 

" Don't doubt it ! " said Ned. " Remember now that I was once 
there, and saw one Dummie Dunnaker — is not that the name ì I 
recollect some years ago, when I first carne out, that Dummie 
and I had an avventure together ;— to teli you the truth, it was 
not the sort of thing I would do now. But would you believe it, 
Mr. Paul— this pitìral fellow was quite rude to me the only time 1 
ever met him since ;— that is to say, the only time I ever entered 
the * Mug.' I have no notion of such airs in a merchant— a mer- 
chant of rags! Those commercial fellows are getting quite 
insufferable V* 

" You surprise me ! " said Paul. " Poor Dummie is the last 
man to be rude. He is as civil a creature as ever lived." 

" # Or sold a rag!" said Ned. "Possibly! Don't doubt his 
amiable qualities in the least. Pass the bingo, my good fellow. 
Stupid stuff, this dancing ! " 

"Devilish stupid!" echoed Harry Finish, across the table. 
" Suppose we adjourn to Fish Lane, and rattle the ivories ! What 
say you, Mr. Lobkins ì " 

Afraid of the " ton's stern laugh» which scarce the proud philo- 
sopher can scorn," and not being very partial to dancing, Paul 
assented to the proposition ; and a little party, consisting of Harry 
Finish, Allfair, Long Ned, and Mr. Hookey, adjourned to Fisn 
Lane, where there was a club, celebrated among men who live by 
their wits, at which " lush" and " baccy" were gratuitously 
sported in the most magnificent manner. Here tbe evening passed 
away very delightfully, and Paul went home without a " Brad" in 
his pocket. 

From that time, Paul's visits to Fish Lane became unfortunately 
regular ; and in a very short period, we grieve to say, Paul became 
that distinguished character— a gentleman of three outs — " out 
of pocket, out of elbows, and out or credit." The only two persona 
whom he found willing to accornmodate him icith a, tftgKt \ocwv % 
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as the advertisements signed X. Y. have it, were Mr. Dummie 
Dunnaker and Mr. Penper, surnamed the Long. The latter, how- 
ever, while he obliged the heir to the " Mug," never oondescended to 
enter that noted place of resort; and the former, whenever he 
gpod-naturedly opened his purse-strings, did it with a hearty 
caution to shun the aoquaintance of Long Ned, " A parson," saia 
Dummie, " of wery dangerous morals, and not by no manner of 
means a fit sodate for a young gemman of oracter like leetle Paul ! " 
So earnest was this caution, and so especially pointed at Long Ned 
- : -although the company of Mr. 'Allibir or Mr. Finish might he 
*aid to be no less prejudicial, — that it is probahle that stately 
fastidiousness of manner, which Lord Normanhy rightly observes, 
in one of his excellent novels, ma^es so many enemies in the 
" fi world, and which sometimes characterised the behaviour of Long 
1 ' Ned, especially towards the men of commerce, was a main reason 

why Dummie was so acutely and peculiarly alive to the immo- 
ralities of that lengthy gentleman. At the same timo we must 
observe, that when Paul, remembering what Pepper had said 
'i respecting his early adventure with Mr. Dunnaker, repeated it to 

!j the mercnant, Dummie could not conceal a certain confusion, 
; though he merely remarked, with a sort of laugh, that it was not 
! worth speaking about ; and it appeared evident to Paul, that some- 
thing unpleasant to the man of raes, which was not shared by the 
unconscious Pepper, lurked in tne reminiscence of their past ae- 
quaìntanee. Howbeit, the ciroumstance glided from Paul's atten- 
taon the moment afterwards ; and he paid, we are ooncerned to 

S,y, equally little heed to the cautions against Ned with which 
ummie regaled him. 

Perhaps (for we must now direct a glance towards his domestio 
conoerns) one ffreat cause which drove Paul to Fish Lane was the 
uncomfortable life he led at home. For though Mrs. Lobkins was 
extremely fond of her protégé, yet she was possessed, as her cus- 
tomers emphatically remarked, " of the de vii a own temper ; v and 
her native coarseness never having been s«ftened by those pictures 
of gay society which had, in many a novel and comic farce, 
reiinea the temperament of the romantic Paul, her manner of 
venting her maternal reproaches was certainly not a little revolting 
to a lad of some delicacy of feeling. Indeed, it often occurred to 
him to leave her house altogether, and seek his fortunes alone, 
after the manner of the ingenious Gii Blas, or the enterprising 
itoderick Eandom ; and this idea, though conquered and recon- 
quered, gradually swelled and increased at his heart, even as 
swelleth that hairy ball found in the stomach of some suffering 
heifer after its decease. Among these proieets of enterprise, the 
reader will hereafter notice that an early vision of the Green 
Forest Cave, in which Turpin was accustomed, with a friend, a 
ham, and a wife, to conceal himself, flitted across his mind. At 
this time he did not, perhaps, inoline to the mode of life praotised 
by the hero of the roads; but he certainly clung not the less 
fondly to the notion of the oave. 
. The melanoholy flow of our hero's life was now, however, about 
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to he diverted by an unexpected tura, and the crude thouphts of 
Doyhood to burst, "like Ghilan's Giant Palm," iato the frmt of a, 
manly resolution. 

Among the prominent features of Mrs. Lobkins's mind was a 
sovereign contempt for the unsuecessful ;—the imprudence and 
ill-luck of Pani occasioned her as much scora as oompassion. 
And wben, for the third time within a week, he stood with a 
rueful yisage and wìth vacant pookets, by the dame's great ehair. 
reauestinff an additional supply, tfre tides of her wrath swellea 
inro overnow. 

" Look you, my kinchin cove," said she, — and in arder to give 
peculiar cugnity to her aspect, she put on while she spoke a huge 
pair of tin spectaoles, — " if so be as how you goes for to think 
as how I shall go for to supply your wioious necessities, you will 
fìnd yourself planted in Qneer Street, JJlow me tight, if I giyes 
you another mag." 

"But I oweLonff Ned a guinea," said Paul; "and % pummie 
Dunnaker lent me tnree crowns. It ili becomes your heir appa- 
rente my dear dame, to fight shy of his debts of honour." 

•' Taradididdle, don't think for to wheedle me with your debts 
and your honour," said the dame, in a passion. " Long Ned is 
as long in the forks (fingerà) as ne is in the back : may Old Harry 
fly off with him ! And as ior Dummie Dunnaker, 1 wonders how 
you, brought up euch a swell, and blessed with the wery bestof hedi- 
catiuns, cau think of putting up with such wulgar sociates ! I 
tells you what, Fani, you'll please to break with them, smaok and 
at once, or devi! a brad you'll ever get from Peg Lobkias." So 
saying, the old Lady turaed round in he* ojiair, and helped herself 
to a pipe of tobacco. 

Paul walked twice up and down the apartment, and at last 
gtopped opposìte the dame's ohair. He was a youth of high spirit, 
and though he was warm-hearted, and Jjad a love for Mrs. 
Lobkins, which her care and affection for him well deserved, yet 
he was rough in tomper, and not constantìy smooth in speecl*. It 
ìt is trae that hia heart smote him affcerwards, whenever he had 
said anything to annoy Mrs. Lobkins, and he was always the first 
io seek a reconciliation ; but warm words produced cold respect, 
and sorrow for the past is not always emoacious in amending the 
future. Paul, then, puffed up with the vanity of hi» genteel 
education, and the friendship of Long Ned (who went to Kanelagh, 
and wore silver-clocked stockings), stoppea opposite to Mrs. Lob- 
kins' s chair, and said, with great solemnity — 

" Mr. Pepper, madam, says very properly, that I must have 
money to support myself like a gentleman ; and if you won't give 
it me, I am determined, with many thanks for your past favours, 
to throw myself on the world, and seek my fortune." 

If Paul was of no oily and bland temper, Dame Margaret Lob- 
kins, it has been seen, had no advantage on that score. "We dare 
say the reader has observed that nothing so enrages persons on 
whom one depends, as any expressed determination of seeking 
independence. Gazing, therefore, for one moment at the «s^sa» 
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but rosolate countenanoe of Paul, while ali the hlood of her veins 
seemed gathering in tire and scarlet to her enlarging oheeks, Dame 
Lobkins said — 

" Ifeaks, Master Pride-in-duds ! aeek your fortune youreelf, wiil 
you ì This comes of my bringing you up f and letting you eat the 
bread of idleness and charity, you toact of a thousand ! Take 
that, and be d — — d to you ! " and, suiting the action to the 'word, 
the tube which she had withdrawn from her mouth in order to 
utter her gentle rebuke, whizzed through the air, grazed Paul's 
check, and tinished its earthly career by coming in yiolent contact 
with the right eye of Dummie Dunnaker, who at that exact 
moment entered the room. # . 

Paul had winced for a moment to avoid the missive,— in the 
next he stood perfectly upright. His cheeks glowed— bis chest 
swelled ; and tue entrance of Dummie Dunnaker, who was thus 
made the spectator of the aflront he had received, stirredhis blood 
into a deep anger and a more bitter self-humiliation. Ali his 
former resolutions of departure — ali the hard words, the coarse 
allusione the practical insulta he had at any tìme received, rushed 
upon him at once. He merely cast one look at the old woman, 
whose rage was now half subsided, and turned slowly and in 
silence to the door. 

There is often something alarming in an occurrenoe, merely 
because it is that which we least expect. The astute ìiis. Lob- 
kins, remembering the hardv temper and fiery passions of Paul, 
had expected some burst of ra^e, some vehement reply ; and 
■when she caught with one wandenng eye his parting look, and saw 
him turn so passively and mutely to the door, her heart misgave 
her, she raised herself from her chair, and made towards him. 
TJnhappily for her chance of reoonciliation, she had that day 
o.uaffed more couiously of the bowl than usuai, and the signs of 
intoxication visible in her uncertain gait, her meàningless eye, 
hervacant leer, her rubycheek, ali inspired Paul with feelings 
which, at the moment, converted resentment into something very 
much like aversion. He sprang from her grasp to the threshold. 
" Where be you going, you imp of the worid?" cried the dame. 

Get in with you, and say no more on the matter ; be a bob-culi 
—drop the buflies, and you shall have the blunt." 

But Paul heeded not this invitation. 

" I will eat the bread of idleness and charity no longer," said he, 
sullenly. " Gk>od-bye,— and if ever I can pay you what I have cost 
you,IwiU!" 

He turned away as he spoke ; and the dame, kindling with 
resentment at his unseemly return to her proffered kindness, hal- 
looed after him, and bade tnat dark-coloured gentleman who keeps 
tteftre-office below, go along with him. 

Swelhng with anger, pride, shame, and a half-joyous feeling of 
emancrpated independence, Paul walked on he knew not whither, 
W1 ;HfÌ 8 ^ ead .. m rl ?*> and his le ^ marshaUing themselves into 
a miiirary gatf of defiance. He had not proceeded far, before he 
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bearci bis name uttered behind Hm, — he turned, and saw the rue- 
ful face of Dummie Dunnaker. 

Very inoffensively had that respectable person been employed 
during the last part of the scene we have described, in caressing 
bis afflicted eye, and mutterinff philosophical observations on the 
danger incurred by ali those wno are acojiainted with ladies of a 
choleric temperament ; when Mrs. Lobkins, turning round after 
PauTs departure, and seeing the pitiful person of that Dummie 
Dunnaker whose name she remembered Paul had mentioned in 
bis opening speecb, and whom, therefore, with. an illogical con- 
fusion of ideas, she considered a party in the late dispute, exhausted 
upon him ali that rage which it was necessary for ber comfort that 
she should unburthen somewhere. 

She seized the little man by the collar— the tenderest of ali places 
in gentlemen similarly circumstanced with regard to the ways of 
life, and giving him a blow, which took effect on his other and 
hitherto undamaged eye, cried out, " 1*11 teach you, you blood- 
sucker (i.e. parasite), to spunge upon those as has expectations ! 
1*11 teach you to cozen the heir of the 'Mug/ you snivelfìng, wbey- 
faced ghost of a farthing rushlight ! What ! you'll lend my Paul 
three crowns, will you ; when you knows as how you told me you 
could not pay me a pitiful tizzy > Oh, you're a queer one I war- 
rants ; but you wont queer Margery Lobkins. Out of my ken, you 
cur of the mange ! — out of my ken ; and if ever I claps my sees on 
you again, or ir ever I knows as how you makes a fiat of my Paul, 
blow me tight but 1*11 weave you a hempen coilar : 1*11 hang you, 
you dog, I will. What ! you will answer me, will you ?— -0 you 
viper, budge, and begone !" 

It was ùi vain that Dummie protested his innocence. A violent 
coup depied broke off ali further parlance. He made a clear house 
of the "Mug;" and the landlady thereof, tottering back to her 
elbow-chair, sought out another pipe, and, like ali imaginative 
persons when the world goes wrong with them, consoled heradÉ- 
for the absence of realities by the creations of smoke. ^ 

Meanwhile, Dummie Dunnaker, muttering bitter fancies, over- 
took Paul, and accused that youth of having been the occasion of 
the injuries he had just undergone. Paul was not at that moment 
in the humour best adapted for the patient hearing of accusations ; 
he answered Mr. Dunnaker very shortly; and that respectable 
individuai, stili smartin^ under nis bruises, replied with equal 
tartness. "Words grew high, and at length Paul, desirous of con- 
cludine the conference, clenched his fist, and told the redoubted 
Dummie that he would " knock him down." There is something 
peculiarly harsh and stunnin^ in those three hard, wiry, sturdy, 
stubborn monosyllables. Their very sound makes you doublé your 
fist— 4f you are a hero, or your pace — if you are a peaceable man. 
They produced an instant effect upon Dummie Dunnaker, aided as 
they were by the effect of an athletic and youthful figure, ahready 
fast approaching to the height of six feet, — a flushed cheek, and an 
eye that bespoke both passion and resolution. The rag-merchant'a 
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voioe sunk at onoe, and with the oountenanoa of a wronged Cassini, 
ho whimpered forth, — 

" Knock me down !— leetle Paul, Tot vicked yhids ave thope ! 
Tot ! Dummie Dunnaker aa has dandled you on his knee mony*a 
a time and oft ! Vy, the eove's art is as ara as junk, and aa nroud 
as a gardener's dog vith a nosegay tied to his taU." This pathetio 
remonstranoe softened PauTs anger. 

" Well, Dummie," said he, laughing, " I did not mean to hurt 

5ou, and there's an end of it ; and I am very sorry, fa* the dame*s 
1-oonduct ; and so I wish you a good morning." 

" Vy, vere be you trotting to, leetle Paul ì " said Dummie, grasp- 
ing him by the tail of the ooat. 

" The deuce a bit I know," answered our hero ; " but I think I 
shall drop a cali on Long Ned." 

44 Avast there ! " said Dummie, speaking under his breath 5 " if so 
be as you von't blab, 1*11 teli you a hit of a secret. I heered aa 
ow Long Ned started for Hampshire this werry morning on a toby 
oonsarn ! " * 

" Ha ! " said Paul, " then hang me if I know what to do ! " As 
he uttered these words, a more tnorough senso of his destitution 
(if he persevered in leayinor the " Mug ) than he had hitherto felt 
rushed upon him ; for Paul had designed for a while to thsQW him-» 
self on the hospitality of his Patagonian friend, and now that he 
found that friend was absent from London, and on so dangerous an 
expedition, he was a little puzzled what to do with that treasure of 
intellect andwisdomwhich ne carried about upon his lega. Already 
he had acguired sufficient penetration (for Charles Try wit and 
Harry Finish were excellent masters for initiating a man into the 
knowledge of the world) to peroeive that a person, however admi- 
rable may be his qualities, does not readily find a welcome W/itfrout 
a penny in his pocket. In the neighbournood of Thames Court nei 
had, indeed, many acquaintanpes ; but the fineness of luslanguftge, 
jnquired from his education, and the ele^anoe of his air, in wìuoh. 
. % attempted to blend. in happy association, the gallant eifrontery 
* of Mr. Long Ned with the graoeful negligono? of Mr. Augustus 
Tomlinson, nad made him many enemies among those apquaint- 
ances ; and he was not willing— so great was our hero's pnde— to 
throw himself on the chance of their welcome, or to pubfish, as it 
were, his exiled and crestfallen state. As for those boon com- 
panions who had aasisted him in making a wilderness of his 
pockets, he had already found, that that was the only species of 
assistanoe which they were willing to render him : in a word, he 
could not, for the life of him, ooniecture in what quarter he ahould 
find the benefits of bed and board. While he stood with his finger 
to his lip, undecided and musing, but fully resolved at least on one 
thingr— not to return to the "Mug,"— little Dummie, who was a good- 
natured fellow at the bottom, peered up in his face, and said, r * Vy, 
Paul, my kid, you looks down in the chops ; cheer up, care killecl 
acati 

* High way expedition. 
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Observing that this appropriate and enoouraging fact of naturai 
history did not lessen tne cloud upon Paura brow, the acute 
Dummie Dunnaker proceeded at once to the grand panacea for ali 
evils, in his own profbund estimation. 

"Paul, my ben culi," said he, "with a knowing wink, and 
nudging the young gentleman in the left side, " vot do you sav to 
a drop o* blue min? or, as you likes to be conish (genteei), I 
doesn t care if I sporte you a glass of port ! " While Dunnaker 
was uttering this invitation, a sudden reminisoenoe flasked across 
Paul : he bethought him at once of Mac Grawler ; and he resolved 
forthwith to repair to the abode of that illustrious sape, and 
petition at least for acoommodation for the approaching night. So 
soon as he had come to this determination, ne shook off the grasp 
of the amiable Dummie, and refusing, with many thanks, his 
hospitable invitation. requested him to abstract from the dame's 
house, and lodge within iris own, until called for, such articles of 
linen and clothing as belonged to Paul, and could easily be laid 
hold of, during one of the matron's evening siesta*, by the shrewd 
Dunnaker. The merchant promised that the commission should 
be speedily executed ; and Paul, shaking hands with him, pro- 
ceeded to the mansion of Mao Grawler. 

We must now go back somewhat in the naturai course of our 
narrative, and observe, that among the minor causes which had 
conspired with the great one of gambling to bring our excellent 
Paul to his present situation, was his intimacy with Mac Grawler ; 
for when Paul's increasing years and roving habits had jput an end 
to the sage's instructions, there was thereby lopped off from the 
precentor's finanoes the weekly sum of two sniUings and sixpence, 
as well as the freedom of the dame's celiar and larder ; and as, in 
the reaction of feeling, and the perverse course of human affaire, 
people generally repent the most of those actions once the most 
ardently inourred, so jpoor Mrs. Lobkins, imagining that Paul's 
irregularities were entirely owing to the knowledge he had ao- 
quired from Mac Grawler's instructions» grievously upbraided 
herself for her former folly, in seekin* for a superior education for 
her protégé : nay, she even ventea upon the sacred head of 
Mac Grawler himself her dissatisfaction at the results of his in- 
structions. In like manner, when a man who can speli comes to 
be hanged, the anti-educationists accuse the spelling-book of his 
murder. High words between tne admirer of ignorant innocence 
and the propagato? of intellectual science ensued, which ended in 
Mac Grawler's final expulsion from the " Mùg." 

There are some young gentlemen of the present day addicted to 
the adoption of Lord Byron's poetry, with the alteration of new 
rhymes, who are pleased graciously to inform us, that they are 
born to be the rum of ali those who love them : ah interesting 
fact, doubtless, but which they might as well keep to themselves. 
It would seem, by the contente of this chapter, as if the same 
misfortune were aestined to Paul. The exile of Mao Grawler,— 
the insuite ofiered to Dummie Dunnaker»--^like oocasioned by 
Limi at>pear to sanotion that opinion. Unfortunately, tL<W^ 
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Paul was a poet, lie was not much of a sentimentalist ; and he nas 
never given us the edifyinff ravings of his remorse on those 
subjects. But Mac Grawler, like Dunnaker, was resolved that our 
hero should perceive the curse of his fatality; and as he stili 
retained some influence ovqr the mind of his quondam pupil, his 
accusations against Paul, as the origin of his banishment, were 
attended with a greater success than were the complaints of 
Dummie Dunnaker on a similar calamity. Paul, who, like most 
peonie who are good for nothing, had an excellent heart, was ex- 
ceeaingly grieved at Mac Grawler's banishment bn his account ; 
and he endeavoured to atone for it by such pecuniary consolations 
as he was enabled to offer. These Mac Grawler (purely, we may 
suppose, from a benevolent desire to lessen the boy's remorse) 
scrupled not to accept ; and thus, so similar often are the effects of 
virtue and of vice, the exemplary Mao Grawler conspired with the 
unprincipled Long Ned and the heartless Henry Finish, in pro- 
ducing tnat unenviable state of vacuity which now saddened over 
the pockets of Paul. 

As our hero was slowly walking towards the sage's abode, de- 
pending on his gratitude and friendship for a temporary shelter, 
one of those lightning flashes of thought which often illumino the 
profoundest abyss of affliction dartea across his mind. Recalling 
the image of the oritic, he remembered that he had seen that 
ornament of the Asinceum receive sundry [sums for his criticai 
lucubrations. 

" Why," said Paul, seizing on that fact, and stopping short in 
the Street, " why should I not turn critic myself." 

The only person to whom one ever puts a question with a 
tolerable certaintv of receiving a satisfactory answer is one's self. 
The moment Paul started this luminous suggestion, it appeared to 
him that he had discovered the mines of Jrotosi. Burning with 
impatience to discuss with the great Mac Grawler the feasibility of 
his project, he quickened his pace almost into a run, and in a very 
few minutes, having only overthrown one chimney-sweeper and 
two applewomen by the way, he arrived at the sage's door. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ye realms yet unreveal'd to human sight ( 
Ye canea athwart the hapless banda that write ! 
Ye critic chiefa— permit me to relate 
The myatic wondera of your ailent state 1 

VirgUy "^Bn."b.vl. 

Fortune had smiled upon Mr. Mao Grawler sinoe he first under- 
took the tuition of Mrs. Lobkins' protéqé. He now inhabited a 
second lloor, and defied the sheriff and his evil spirits. It was at 
the dusk of evening that Paul found him at home and alone. 

Before the mightv man stood a pot of London porter ; a candle, 
with an unregardea wick, shed ite solitary tight upon his labours ; 
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and an infant cat played sportively at tris learned feet, beguiling 
the weary moments with the remnants of the sdirai cap wherewith, 
ìnstead of laurei, the critio had hitherto nightly adorned his 
brows. ' . # 

So soon as Mac Grawler, piercing through the gloomy mist which 
hung about the chamber, perceived the persoli of the intruder, a 
frown settled upon his hrow. 

" Have I not told you, youngster ! " he growled, "never to enter a 
gentleman's room without knocking ? I teli you, sir, that manners 
are no less essential to human happiness than virtue ; wherefore, 
never disturb a gentleman in his avocations, and sit yourself down 
without molesting the cat ! " 

Paul, who knew that his respected tutor disliked any one to 
trace the source of the wonderf ul spirit which he infused into his 
criticai compositions, affected not to perceive the pewter Hip- 
pocrene, and with manv apologies for his want of prcparatory 
politeness, seated himself as directed. It was then that the follow- 
ìng edifying conversation ensued. 

"The ancients," quoth Paul, " were very great men, Mr. Mac 
Grawler." 

" They were so, sir," returned the critic ; " we make it a rule 
in our profession to assert that fact." 

" But, sir," said Paul, " they were wrong now and then." 

" Never, Jgnoramus ; never ! " 

" They praised poverty, Mr. Mac Grawler," said Paul, with a sigh. 

" Hem, quoth the critic, a little staggered ; but presently re- 
covering his characteristic acumen, he observed — 

" It is true, Paul ; but that was the poverty of other people." 

There was a slight pause. " Criticism," renewed Paul, " must 
be a most difficult art." 

" A-hem ! And what art is« there, sir, that is not difficult — at 
least to become master of ì " 

" True," sighed Paul > " or else " 

"Or else what, boy?" repeated Mr. Mac Grawler, seeing that 
Paul hesitated, either from fear of his superior knowledge, as the 
critica vanity suggested, or from (what was equally likely) want 
of a word to express his meaning. 

"Why, I was thinkinjj, sir," said Paul, with that desperate 
courage which gives a distinct and loud intonation to the voice of 
ali who set, or think they set, their fate upon a cast. " I was 
thinking that I should like to become a critic myself." 

"W — ^h — e — w!" whistled Mao Grawler, elevating his eye- 
brows ; " w— h — e — w ! great ends have come of less beginnings ! " 

Encouraging as this assertion was, coming as it dia from the 
lips of so great a man and so great a critic, at the very moment 
too when nothing snort of an anathema against arroganoe and 
presumption was expected to issue from those portals of wisdom ; 
yet such is the fallacy of ali human hopes, that PauTs of a surety 
would have been a little less elated, had he, at the same time his 
ears drank in the balm of these gracious words, been able to have 
dived into the source whenoe they emanated. 
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"Know thyself !" was a precept the sage Mac Grawler had 
endeavoured to obey : conseouently the result of bis obedienoe 
was, that even by hiraself he was better known than trnsted. 
Whutever he mignt appear to others, he had in reality no vain 
faith in the infalhbilitv of his own talenta and resources. As well 
might a buteher deem nimself a perfect anatomiat from the frequent 
amputation of legs of mutton, as the critic of the Asiiuzum 
have laid " the natterinp nnction to his soni/' that he was really 
skilled in the art of criticism, or even acquainted with one of ita 
comraoncBt rules, because he could with ali speed ont np and 
disjoint any work, from the smallest to the greatest, from the 
most superiicial to the most superior ; and thus it was that he 
nover had the want of candour to deceive htmself as to his own 
talenta. PauTs wish, therefore, was no sooner eipressed. than a 
vague but golden scherno of future profit illumea the brain of 
Mac Grawler :— in a word, he resolved that Paul should hence- 
forward share the labour of his critiques ; and that he, Mac Grawler, 
should receive the whole profits in return for the honour thereby 
conferred on his coadjutor. 

Looking, therefore, at our hero with a benìgnant air, Mr. Mae 
Grawler tnus continued — 

" Yes, I repeat, great ends bare come from lesa beginnings ! — 
Rome was not built in a day, — and I, Paul, I myself was not 
olways the editor of the Asirueum. You say wisely, critìcism 
is a great science — a very great science, and it may be divided 
iiito tnree branches ; viz., ' to tickle, to slash, and to plaster.' In 
cadi of these three, I believe without vanity, I am a profbtmd 
adept. I will initiate you into ali. Your labours shall begin this 
vtjry evening. I have three works on my table — they must be 
despatched oy to-morrow night ; I will take the most arduous, I 
abandon to you the others. The three consist of a Romance, an 
K])ic in twelvo books, and an Inauiry into the Human Mind, 
in three volumes ; I, Paul, will tickle the Romance, you this very 
evening aliali plaster the Epic and slash the Inquiry.' 

"Heavens, Mr. Mac Grawler!" cried Paul, in consternatìon ; 
" what do you mean ? I should never be able to read an epic in 
twelvo books, and I should fall asleep in the first page of the 
Innuiry. No, no, leave me the romance, and take the other two 
unuer your own protection !" 

Although great genius is always benevolent, Mr. Mac Grawler 
could not restrain a amile of ineffable contempt at the eimplicity 
of his pupil. 

"Know ? young gentleman," 8aid he, aolemnly l "that the 
romance in queation must be tickled; it is not given to raw 
boginnera to oonquer that jreat myatery of our science." 

" Bofore wo prooeed farther, explain the worda of the art," said 
Paul, impatiently. 

"Listcn, then," rejoined Mae Grawler; and as he spoke, the 
eandle cast an awful glimmering on his oountenanoe. To slash 
is, apeaking grammatìcally, to employ the accusative, or accusing 
case ; you must cut up your book right and left, top and bottoni, 
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root and branch. To plaster a book, is to employ the dative, or 
yiving case, and you must bestow on the work ali the superlatives 
in the language ; you must lay on your praise thick and thin, and 
not leave a crevice untrowelled. But to tickle, sir, is a compre- 
hensive word, and it comprises ali the infinite varieties that fili 
the interval between slashing and plastering. This is the nicety 
of the art, and you can only acquire it by practice ; a few ex- 
amples will suffìce to give you an idea of its deiicacy. 

" We will begin with the eneouraring tickle. ' Although this 
work is full of faults ; though the characters are unnatural, the 
plot utterly improbable, the thoughts hackneyed, and the style 
tmgrammatioal, yet we would by no means discouraffe the author 
from proceeding ; and in the meanwhile we confiaently reeom- 
mend nis work to the attention of the reading public.' 

" Take, now, the advising tickle. 

" ' There is a good deal of merit in these little volumes, although 
we must regret the evident haste in which they were written. 
The author might do better—we recommend him a study of the 
best writers,' — then conclude by a Latin quotation, which you 
may take from one of the mottoes in the Spectator. 

Now, young gentleman, for a specimen of the metaphorical 
tickle. 

" * We beg this poetical aspirant to remember the fate of Py- 
renaeus, who, attempting to pursue the Muses, forgot that he had 
not the wings of the goddesses, flung himself from the loftiest 
ascent he could reach, and perished.' 

" This, you*see, Paul, is a loftier and more erudite sort of tickle, 
and may be reserved for one of the Quarterly Eeviews. Never 
throw away a simile unnecessarily. 

" Now for a sample of the facetious tickle. 

" • Mr. has obtained a considerable reputation ! Some fine 

ladies think him a great philosopher, and he has been praised in 
our hearing by some Cambridge Fellows, for his knowledge of 
fashionable society.' 

" For this sort of tickle we generally use the dullest of our tribe, 
and I have selected the foregoing example from the criticisms of a 
distinguished writer in the Asinceum, whom we cali, par excel- 
lence, the Ass. 

" There is a variety of other tickles ; the familiar, the yulgar, 
the polite, the good-natured, the bitter : but in general ali tickles 
may be supposed to signify, however disguised, one or other of 
these meanmgs : — ' This book would be exceedingly good if it were 
not exceedingly bad ;' — or * This book would be exceedingly bad if 
it were not exceedingly good.' 

" You have now, Paul, a general idea of the superior art required 
bythetiokle?" 

Our hero signified his assent by a sort of hysterical sound be- 
tween a laugh and a groan. Mac Grawler continued : — 

"There is another grand difficili ty attendali t on this class of 
criticism, — it is generafly requisite to read a few pages of the work ; 
beoause we seldom tickle without extracting, and it requirea sRrcaa 
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judgment to make the context agree with the extraet ; but it ù nofr 
often neoessary to extraet when you slash, or when you plaster ; 
when you slash, it is better in general to conclude witn — 

" • After what we have said, it is unneoessary to add, that we 
oannot offend the tasto of our readers by any quotatìon from this 
execrable trash.' And when you plaster, you may wind up with, 
* We reqret that our limits will not allow us to give any extracts 
from this wonderful and unrivalled work. We must refer our 
readers to the book itself.' 

" And now, sir, I think I have given you a suffieient ontline of 
the noble science of Scaliger and Mac Grawler. Doubtless 
vou are reconciled to the task I have allotted you ; and while 
I tickle the Romance, you will slash the Inquiry and plaster the 
Epic!" 

*' I will do my best, sir ! " said Paul, with that modest yet noble 
simplicity which becomes the virtuously ambitious : — and Mao 
Grawler forthwith gave him pen and paper, and set him down to 
his undertaking. 

He had the good fortune to please Mac Grawler, who, after hav- 
ing made a few corrections in style, declared he evinced a peculiar 
genius in that branch of composition. And then it was that Paul, 
made conceited by praise, saia, looking contemptuously in the face 
of his preceptor, and swinging his le^s to ano. fro, — M And what, 
sir, shall I receive for the plastered Epic and the slashed Inquiry?" 
As the face of the schoolboy who, when guessing, as he thinks 
rightly, at the meaning of some mysterious word in " Cornelius 
Nepos," receiveth not the sugared epithet of praise,* but a sudden 
stroke across the os humerosve,* even so, blank, puzzled, and 
thunder-stricken, waxed the face of Mr. Mac Ghrawler, at the abrupt 
and astounding audacity of Paul. 

" Receive ! " he repeated, " receive ! — Why, you impudent, un- 
grateful puppy, would you steal the bread from your old master ? 
If I can obtain for your crude articles an admission into the illus- 
trious pages of the Asinceum, will you not be sufficiently paid, 
sir, by the honour ì Answer me that. Another man, young gen- 
tleman, would have chargedyou a premium for his instructions ; — 
and here have I, in one lesson, imparted to you ali the mysteries of 
the science, and for nothing ! And you talk to me of * receive ! ' — 
' receive ! ' Young gentleman, in the words of the immortai bard, 
' I would aa lief you had talked to me of ratsbane ! ' 

" In fine, then, Mr. Mac Grawler, I shall get nothing for my 
trouble ?" said Paul. 

" To be sure not, sir ; the very best writer in the Atincewm 
only gets three shillings an article ! " — Almost more than he 
deservea, the critio mient havo added ; for he who writea for no- 
body should receive nothing ! 

" Then, sir," quoth the mercenary Paul profanely, and riaing, 
he kicked with one kick the cat, the Epic, and the Inquiry, to the 
other end of the room; "Then, sir, you may ali go to the 
devili" 

< Face or ahoulders. 
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We do not, gentle reader ! seek to exotue tliis hasty anathema ; 
—the habits of childhood will sometimes break forth, despite of the 
after blessings of education. And we set uot up Paul for thine 
imitation as that model of virtue and of wisdom whioh we design 
thee to discover in Mac Grawler. 

When that great critic perceived Paul had risen and was retreat- 
ing in high dudgeon towards the door, he rose also, and repeating 
Paul's last words, said, " ' Go to the devil ! ' Not .so quiok, young 
gentleman,—; festina lente,— ali in good time. What tnouffh I did, 
astonished at your premature request, say that you shoula receive 
nothing ; yet my great love for you may induce me to bestir my- 
self on your behalf. The Asinceum, it is trae, only gives three 
shilling an article in general ; but I am its editor, and will inter- 
cede with the proprietors on your behalf. Yes— yes. I will see what 
is to be done. Stop a bit, my boy." 

Paul, though very irascible, was easily pacified; he reseated 
himself, and, taking Mac Grawler's hand, said, — 

" Forgi ve me for my petulance, my dear sir ; but, to teli you the 
honest truth, I am very low in the world just at present, and must 
get money in some way*or another ; in short, I must either pick 
pockets or write (not gratuitously) for the Asinceum. " 

And, without farther preliminary, Paul related his present cir- 
cumstances to the critic ; declared his determination not to return 
to the " Mug ;" and requested, at least, from the friendship of his old 
preceptor the accommodation of shelter for that night. 

Mac Grawler was exceedingly disconcerted at hearing so bad an 
account of his pupil's fìnances as well as prospects ; for he had 
secretly intendea to regale himself that eyening with a bowl of 
punch, for which he purposed that Paul shoula pay ; but as he 
tnew the quickness of parts possessed by the young gentleman, as 
also the great affection entertained for him by Mrs. Lobkins, who, 
in ali probability, would solicit his return the next day. he thought 
it not unlikely that Paul would enjoy the same good fortune as 
thatpresiding over his feline companion, which, though it had 
just been kicked to the other end of the apartment, was now re- 
suming its former occupation, unhurt. and no less merrily than 
before. He therefore thought it would be imprudent to oiscard 
his quondam pupil, despite of his present poverty ; and, moreover, 
although the hrst happy project of pocketing ali the profìts deriv- 
able from Paul's industry was now abandoned, he stili perceived 
great faoility in pocketing a part of the same receipts. He there- 
fore answered Paul very warmly, that he fully sympathised with 
him in his present melancholy situation ; that, so far as he was 
concerned, he would share his last shilling with his beloved pupil, 
but that he re^retted at that moment ne had only elevenpence 
halfpenny in his pocket ; that he would, however, exert himself 
to the utmost in procuring an opening for Paul's literary genius ; 
and that, if Paul liked to take the slashing and plastering part ot 
the business on himself, he would willingly surrender it to him, 
and give him ali the protìts whatever they might be. En attendante 
he regretted that a violent rheumatism prevented his giving u$ 
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hk own bed to his pupil, but that he might, with ali the pleasure 
imarinable, sleep upon the rug beforethe lire. Paul was so affected 
by this kindness in the worthy man, that. though not much ad- 
dicted to the melting mood, he shed tears or gratitude ; he insisted, 
however, on not reeeiving the whole reward of his labours ; and ai 
length it was settled, though with a noble reluctanee on the part of 
Mao Grawler, that it should be equally shared between the critio 
and the critica protégé; the hall profìts being reasonably 
awarded to Mao Grawler for his instractions and hìs recommen- 
dation. 



CHAPTERVI. 
Bad events peep crat o' the tail of good purposes.— Barthol<mew Fair. 

It was not long before there was a vistole improvement in the 
pages of the Asincmim : the slashing part of that incomparable 
journal was suddenly conceived and carried on with a vigour and 
spirit which astonished the hallowed few who oontributed to its 
circulation. It was not diffioult to see that a new soldier had been 
enlisted in the service ; there was something so fresh and hearty 
about the abuse, that it oould never have proceeded from the worn- 
out acerbity of an old slasher. To be sure, a little ignorance of 
ordinary facts, and an innovating method of applying words to 
meanings which they never were meant to denote, were now and 
then distinguishable in the criticisms of the new Achillea : never- 
theless, it was easy to attribute these peculiarities to an originai 
turn of thinking: ; and the rise of the paper upon the appearance ot 
a series of articles upon contemporary authors, written by this 
" eminent hand," was so remarkable, that fifty copies — a number 
perfectly unprecedented in the annals of the -4*tWnm— were abso- 
Iutely sold in one week : indeed. remembering the prinoiple on 
which it was founded, one sturdy old writer declared, that the 
journal would soon do for itself and become popular. There was a 
remarkable peculiarity about the literary debutanti who signed 
himself " Nobilitas." He not only put old words to a new senso, 
but he used words whioh had never, among the general run of 
writers, been used before. This was especially remarkable in 
the application of hard names to authors. Once, in censuring a 
popular writer for pleasing the public, and therebjr growing rich, 
the " eminent hand ended with—" He who surreptitiously aocumu- 
lates bmtle* is, in fact, nothing better than a buzz gloak !"f 

These enigmatica! words and recondite phrases imparted a great 
air of learning to the style of the new cntic ; and, from the unin- 
telligible subfimityof his diction, it seemed doubtful whether he 
was a poet from Hi^hgate, or a philosopher from Koninpsbur^. 
At ali events, the reviewer preseryed his incognito, and wnile his 
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praises were rung at no lesa than three tea-tables, even glory 
appeared to him less delicious than disguise. 

In this incognito, reader, thon hast already disoovered Paul ; 
and, now, we nave to delight thee with a piece of unexampled 
morality in the exoellent Mao Grawler. That worthy Mentor, per- 
ceiving that there was an inherent tura, for dissipation and extra- 
vagance in our hero, resolved magnanimously rather to bring upon 
himself the sinsof treaohery anó^mal-approprìation, than suffer his 
friend and former pupil to incur those of wastefulness and profu- 
sion. Contrary, therefore, to the agreement made with Paul, 
instead of giving that yonth the half of those profits consequent on 
his brilliant lucubrations, he imparted to him only one-fourth, and, 
with the utmost tenderness for rauTs salvation, applied the other 
three portions of the same to his own necessities. The best actiona 
are, afas ! often misconstrued in this world ; and we are now about 
to record a remarkable instanee of that melancholy truth. # 

One evening, Mao Grawler, having " moistened his virtue" in 
the same manner that the great Cato is said to bave done, in the 
confusion which such a process sometimes occasiona in the best- 
regulated heads, gave Paul what appeared to him the outìine of a 
certain article, which he wished to be slashinffly fìlled up, but 
what in reality was the following note from the editor of a monthly 
periodical : — 

"Sib, 

41 Understanding that my friend } Mr. , proprietor of the 

J.8Ìn<eum, allows the very distinguished writer whom you have 
introdnced to the literary world, and who signs himself ' Nobilitas/ 
only five shillings an article, I beg, through you, to tender him 
doublé that sum : the article required will be of an ordinary length 

" I am, sir, &o. 

« — _ — ___ M _ »» 

Now, that very morning, Mao Grawler had informed Paul of this 
offer, altering only, from the amiable motives we have already 
explained, the sum of ten shillings to that of four ; and no sooner 
dia Paul read the communication we have placed before the reader, 
than, instead of gratitude to Mao Ghrawler for his consideration of 
Paul's moral infirmities, he conceived against that gentleman the 
most bitter resentment. He did not, however, vent nis feelings at 
once upon the Scotsman ; inde ed, at that moment, as the sage was 
in a deep sleep under the table, it would have been to no purpose 
had he unbridled his indignation. But he resolved without loss of 
time, to guit the abode of the critic. " And, indeed," said he, 
soliloquising, " I am heartily tired of this life, and shall be very 
glad to seek some other emplovment. Fortunately, I have hoarded 
up five guineas and four shillings, and with that independence in 
my possession, since I have forsworn gambling, I cannot easily 
starve." 

To this soliloauy succeeded a misanthropical reverie upon the 
faithlessness of Menda ; and the ineditation ended in P^uI^tsl^&W 
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np a little bundle of such clothes, &c., as Dummie had succeeded 
in remoyìng from the " Mug," and which Paul had taken front tlie 
rag-merchant's abode one moraing when Dnmmie was abroad. 

When this easy task was concluded, Paul wrote a short and 
uphraiding note to his illustrious preceptor, and left it ùnsealed on 
the table. He then, upsettin* tne ink-bottlé on Mao Grawler's 
sleeping countenance, departed firom the house, and strade away, 
he cared not whither. 

The evening was gradually closing as Paul, chewing the end of 
bis bitter fancies, found himself on London Bridge. He paused 
there, and leaning over the bridge, gazed wistfully on the gloomy 
waters that rolled onward, caring not a minnow for the numerous 
charming young ladies who have thought proper to drown them- 
selves in tnose merciless waves, thereby deproing many a good 
mÌ8tre8s of an exceUent housemaid or an ìnyaluable cook, and 
many a treacherous Phaon of lettera beginning with " Parjured 
Yillen," and ending with " Tour affectionot but molancolly 
MoUt." 

While thus musin^, he was suddenly accosted by a gentleman in 
boots and spurs, haying a riding-whip in one hand, and the other 
hand stuck in the pocket of bis inexpressibles. The hatofthe 
gallant was ctacefolly and carefully put on, so as to derange as 
little as possible a prorasion of dark curls which, streaming with 
unguenta, fell low not only on either side of the face, but on the 
neck, and even the shoulders of the owner. The face was satur- 
nine and strongly marked, but handsome and striking. There was 
a mixture of frippery and sternness in its expression ; — something 
between Madame Vestris and T. P. Cooke, or between " lovely 
Sally" and a " Captain bold of Halifax." The stature of this 
personale was remarkably tali, and his figure was stout, muscular, 
and well knit. In fine, to complete his portrait, and give our 
readers of the present day an exact idea of this hero of the past, 
we shall add, tnat he was altogether that sort of gentleman one 
sees swaggering in the Burlington Arcade, with his hair and hat 
on one side, and a military cloak thrown over his shoulders ; — or 
prowling in Begent Street, towards the evening, whiskered and 
cigared. 

Laying his hand on the shoulder of our hero, this gentleman 
said, witn an affected intonation of voice — 

" How dost, my fine fellow ? — long since I saw vou ! — dammee, 
but you look the worse for wear. What hast thou Deen doing with 
thyself?" 

44 Ha ! " cried our hero, returning the salutation of the stranger, 
" and is it Long Ned whom I behold ? I am indeed glad to meet 
you ; and I say, my friend, I hope what I heard of you is not true ? " 

44 Hist ! " said Long Ned, looking round fearfully, and sinking 
his voice, — 44 never talk of what you hear of gentlemen, except you 
wish to bring them to their last aying speech and confession. But 
come with me, my lad ; there is a tavern hard by, and we may as 
well discuss matters over a pint of wine. You look cursed seedy, 
to be sure, but I can teli Bill the waiter— famous fellow, that Bill ! 
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that you are one of my tenants, come to complain of my steward, 
who nas just distraine*! you for rent, you dog !— -No wonder yoti 
look so worn in the rigging. Come, follow me. I can't walk with 
thee. It would look too like Northumberland House and the 
butcher's abode next door taking a stroll together." 

" Really, Mr. Pepper," said our hero, eolouring, and by nomeans 
pleased with the ingenious eomparison pf his friend, "if you are 
ashamed of my olothes, which I own might be newer, I will not 
wound you with my " 

" Pooh ! my lad— pooh ! " cried Long Ned, interrupting him ; 
"never take offenoe. I never do. I never take anything but 
money, — except, indeed, watches. I don't mean to hurt your 
feelings ;— ali of us have been poor once. 'Gad, I remember when 
I had not a dud to my back, and now, you see me — you see me, 
Paul ! But come, 'tis only through the streets you need separate 
from me. Keep a little Dehind— very little — tnat will do. — Ay, 
that will do," repeated Long Ned, mutteringly to himself, " theyTl 
take him for a bailiff. It looks handsome nowadays to be so 
attended. It shows one had credit once ! " 
• Meanwhile Paul, though by no means pleased with the contempt 
expressed for his personal appearance by his lengthy associate, and 
impressed with a keener sense than ever of the cnmes of his coat 
and tìie vices of his other garment — " Oh, breathe not its name ! " 
— followed doggedly and sullenly the strutting steps of the cox- 
combical Mr. repper. That personage arrived at last at a small 
tavern, and, arresting a waiter who was running across the passale 
into the coffee-room with a dish of hung-beef, demanded ^no doubt 
from a pleasing anticipation of a similar pendulous catastrophe) a 
piate of the same excellent cheer, to be carried, in company witn a 
bottle of port, into a private apartment. No sooner did he find 
himself alone with Paul, than, bursting into a loud laugh, Mr. Ned 
surveyed his oomrade from head to loot, through an eye-glass, 
which he wore fastened to his button-hole by a piece of blue 
riband. 

" Well — 'gad now," said he, stopping ever and anon, as if to 
laugh the more heartily — " stab my vitals, but you are a oomical 
o^uiz ; I wonder what the women would say, if they saw the dash- 
ìng Edward Popper, Esquire, walking arm in arm with thee at 
Ranelagh or Vauxhall ? Nay, man, never be downcast : if I laugh 
at thee, it is only to make thee look a little merrier thyself. Why, 
thou lookest like a book of my grandfather's called ' Burton s 
Anatomy of Melancholy ;' and faitn, a shabbier-bound copy of it 
I never saw." 

" These jests are a little hard," said Paul, struggling between 
anger and an attempt to smile ; and then recollecting his late 
literary occupations, aud the many extracts he had taken from 
" Gleanings of the Belles Lettres," in order to impart elegance to 
his criticisms, he threw out his hand theatrically, and spouted 
with a solemn face — 

" * Of ali the grìefs ^hat harass the distress'd, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jcst ! ' " 
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" Well now, prithee forgive me," said Long Ned, oomposing his 
fcatures ; " and just teli me what you have been doing the lasttwo 
months." 

" Slashing and plastering! " said Fani, with oonsoious pride. 

" Slashing and what ! The boy's mad, — what do you mean, 
Pani?" 

" In other words," said our hero, speaking very alowly, " know, 
very Long Ned ! that I have been critic to the Asinaum." 

If PauTs comrade laughed at first, he now laughed ten times 
more merrily than ever. He threw his length of limb upon a 
neighbourinp sofà, and literally rolled with oachinnatory oonvul- 
sions ; nor did his risible emotions subside until theentranoe of the 
hung-beef restored him to recolleotion. Seeing, then t that a olond 
lowered over Paul's countenance, he went up to rum, with something 
like gravity ; begged his pardon for his want of politene» ; and de- 
sirea him to wash away ali unkindness in a bum per of pori. Paul, 
whose exoellent dispositions we have before had oooasion to remark, 
was not impervious to his friend's apologies. He assured Long 
Ned, that he quite forgave him for his ridioule of the high situation 
he (Paul) had enjoyed in the literary world ; that it was the duty 
of a public censor to bear no malico ; and that he should be very 
glad to take his share in the interment of the hung-beef. 

The pair now set down to their repast, and Paul, who had fared 
but meagrely in that Tempie of Athena over which Mac Grawler 
presided, dia ampie justice to the viands before him. By degreea, 
as he ate and drank, his heart opened to his companion ; and» 
laying aside that Asinaeum dignity which he had at first thonght 
it incumbent on him to assume, ne entertained Popper with ali 
the partioulars of the life he had lately passed. He narrated to 
him his breaoh with Dame Lobkins ; ìns agreement with Mao 
Grawler ; the glory he had acquired, and the wrongs he had sus- 
tained; and he concluded, as now the second bottle made its 
appearance, by stating his desire of exchanging, for some more 
active profession, that sedentary career which he had so promisingly 
begun. 

This last part of Paul's confessions secretly delighted the soni of 
Long Ned ; for that experienced collector of the nighways (Ned, 
was, indeed, of no less noble a profession) had long fixed an eye 
upon our hero, as one whom he thought hkely to be an honour to 
that enterprisingcalling which he espoused, and a useful assist- 
ant to himself. He had not, in his earlier acquaintance with Paul, 
when the youth was under the roof and the surveillance of the 
practised and wary Mrs. Lobkins, deemed it prudent to expose the 
exact nature of his own pursuits, and had contented himself by 
gradually ripening the mind and the finances of Paul into that 
state when the proposition of a leap from a hedge would not be 
ljkely greatly to revolt the person to whom it was made. He now 
thought that time near at hand ; and, filling our hero's glass up 
to the brim, thus artfully addressed him :— 
7 ^ 0Ura ?e, my friend !— vour narration has given me a sensible 
pleasure ; f or , curse me il it has not strengthened my favourite 
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opinion,— that everythingr is for the beat. If it had not been for 
ine meanness of that pitiful fellow Mao Grawler, you might stili 
be inspired with the paltry ambition of earning a few snillings 
a week, and vilifying a parcel of poor devila in the what-d 'ye~ 
call-it, with a hard name ; whereas now, my good Paul, I trust I 
shall be able to open to your genius a new career, in whioh 
guineas are had for the asking, — in whioh you may wear fine 
clothes, and ogle the ladies at Kanelagh ; and when you are tired 
of glory and liberty, Paul, why you haye only to make your bow 
to an heiress, or a widow with a spanking jointure, and quit the 
hum of men like a Cincinnatus' ! " 

Though Paul's perception into the abstruser branches of morals 
was not very acute, and at that time the port wine had considerably 
confused the few notions he possessed upon " the beauty of virtue, 
yet he oould not but perceive that Mr. Pepper's insinuated prò- 
position was far from being one which the oench of bishops, or a 
synod of moralista, woula oonscientiously haye approved : he 
oonsequently remained silent ; and Long Ned, after a pause, con- 
tinuea — 

" You know my genealogy, my good fellow? — I was the son ot 
Lawyer Popper, a shrewd old dog, but as hot as Calcutta ; and the 
grandson of Sexton Popper, a great author, who wrote verses on 
tombstones, and kept a stali of religious tracts in Carlisle. My 
- grandfather, the sexton, was the best tenrper of the family ; for 
ali of us are a little inolined to be hot in the mouth. Well, my 
fine fellow, my father left me his blessing, and this devilish good 
head of hair. I lived for some years on my own resources. I 
found it a particularly inoonvenient mode of life, and of late I 
have taken to live on the publio. My father and grandfather did 
it before me, though in a different line. 'Tis the pleasantest 
pian in theworld. FoUow my example, and your ooat shall be 
as spruce as my own. — Master Paul, your health ! " 

" But, longest of mortala ! " said Paul, refilling his glass, 
" though the publio may allow you to eat your mutton off their 
backs for a short time, they will kick up at last, and upset you 
and your banquet : in other words (pardon my metaphor, dear 
Ned, in remembrance of the part I nave lately maintained in 
the Asirueum, that most magnificent and metaphorical of 
journals !) — in other words, the police will nab thee at last ; and 
thou wilt have the disting^uished fate, as thou already hast the 
distinguishing oharacteristicj — of Absalom ! " 

" You mean, that I shall be hanged," said Long Ned. "That 
may or may not be ; but ne who fears death never enjoys life. 
Consider, Paul, that though hanging is a bad fate, starving is a 
worse ; wherefore fili your glass, and let us drink to the health of 
that great donkey— the people, and may we never want saddles to 
ridetti" 

" To the great donkey," cried Paul, tossing off his bumper ; 
" may your {y)eara be as long ! But I own to you, my friend, 
that I cannot enter into your plans. And, as a token of my resolu- 
tion, I shall drink no more, for my eyes already begin to dance in 
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the air : and if I listen longer to your resistless eloqugnce, my feet 
mar share the same fate ! " 

80 saying, Paul rose ; nor conici any entreaty on the part of his 
entertainer persuade him to resumé his seat. 

" Nay, as you will," said Pepper, affecting a nonchàlant tone, 
and arranging his cravat before the glass. "Nay, as you will. 
Ned Pepper requires no man's companionship against his liking : 
and if the noble spark of ambition be not in your bosom, 'tis no 
use spending my breath in blowin^ at what only existed in my too 
flattering opinion of your qualitaes. So, then, you propose to 
return to Mao Grawler (the scurvy old cheat!), and pass the 
inglorious remainder of your life in the mangling of autnors and 
the murder of grammar ? Go, my good fellow, go ! scribble again 
and for ever for Mao Grawler, and let him live upon thy brains, 
instead of suffering thy brains to " 

" Hold ! " oried Paul. " Although I may have some scruples 
which prevent my adoption of that rising: line of life you have pro- 
posed to me, yet you are very muoh mistaken if you imagine me 
so spiritless as any longer to subject myself to the frauds of 
that rasoal Mao Grawler. No ! My present intention is to nay 
my old nurse a visit. It appears to me passing strange, that 
though I have left her so many weeks, she has never relented 
enou^h to track me out, whioh one would think would have been 
no difficult matter : and now you see that I am pretty well off, 
havinf? five guineas and four shillings, ali my own, and she can 
scareely think I want her money, my heart melts to her, and I 
shall go and ask pardon for my haste ! " 

" Pshaw ! sentimental," cried Long Ned, a little alarmed at the ' 
thought of Paul's gliding» from those clutches whioh he thought 
had now so firmly closea upon him. "Why, you surely don't 
mean, after having once tasted the joyB of independenee, to go 
back to the boozing ken, and bear ali Mother Lobkins' drunken 
tantarums ! Better have stayed with Mac Grawler of the two ! " 

" You mistake me," answered Paul ; ** I mean solely to make it 
up with her, and get her permission to see the worla. My ulti- 
mate intention is— to travel." 

" Bight," oried Ned ; " on the high-road— and on horseback, I 
hope! 8 

No, my Colossus of Roads ! No ! I am in doubt whether or 
not I shall enlist in a marching-regiment, or (give me your advioe 
on it) I fancy I have a ffreat turn for the stage, ever since I saw 
Gamck in ' Richard.' Shall I turn stroller ? It must be a merry life." 

" Oh, the devil ! ' cried Ned. " I myself once did Cassio in 
a barn, and every one swore I enacted the drunken scene to 
perfection ; but you have no notion what a lamentable life it is to a 
man of any susceptibility. No, my friend. No ! There is only 
one line in ali the old plays worthy thy attention — 

' Tobp or not toby* that is the questìon.» 

Iforgettherest!" 

* The highway . 
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" Well !" said our hero, answering in the same jocular vein, " I 
oonfess, I have 'the actor's high ambition.' It is astonishing how 
my heart beat, when Kiohara oried out, 'Come bustle,* bustle !' 
Yes, Pepper avaunt !— 

' A thoueand hearts are great within my bosom.' " 

"Well, well," said Long Ned, stretching himself, "since you 
are so fond of the play, what say you to an exoursion thither to- 
night ? Garrick acts ! " 

v 'Done!" criedPaul. 

" Done ! " echoed lazily Long Ned, rising with that blasé air 
which distinguishes the matured man óf the world from the 
enthnsiastic tyro. " Done ! and we will adjourn afterwards to the 
'WhiteHorse.'" 

" But stay a moment," said Paul ; "if I remember, I owed you 
a guinea when I last saw you : here it is ! " 

" Nonsense," exclaimed Long Ned, refusing the money, " non- 
sense ! you want the money at present ; pay me when you are 
rioher. Nay, never be eoy about it : debts of honour are not paid 
now as they uséd to be. We lads of the Fish Lane Club have 
changed ali that. Well, well, if I must." 

And Long Ned, seeing that Paul insisted, pocketed the guinea. 
When this delicate matter had been arranged, — 

" Come," said Pepper, " come, get your hat ; but, blesa me ! I 
have forgotten one thing." 

"What?" 

" Why, my fine Paul, consider, the play is a bang-up sort of a 
place ; look at your coat and your waistcoat, that's ali ! 

Our-hefo was struck dumb with this argumentum ad hominem. 
But Long Ned, after enjoying his perplexity, relieved him of it 
by telling him that he knew of an nonest tradesman who kept a 
ready-made shop, just by the theatre, and who would fit him out 
in a moment. 

In faot Long Ned was as good as his word ; he carried Paul to a 
tailor, who gave him for the sum of thirty shillings, half ready 
money, hall on credit, a green coat with a tarnished gold lace, a 
pair of red inexpressibles, and a pepper-and-salt waistcoat; it 
is trae they were somewhat of the largest ? for they had once 
belonged to no less a person than Long Ned himseK: but Paul did 
not then regard those niceties of apparel, as he was subsequently 
taught to do by Gentleman George (a personage hereafter to t>e 
introduced to out reader), and he went to the theatre, as well 

8atìsfied with himself as if he had been Mr. T or the Count 

deM . 

Our adventurers are now quietly seated in the theatre, and we 
shall not think it necessarv to detail the performances they saw, or 
the observations they made. Long Ned was one of those superior 
beings of the road who would not for the world have condescended 
to appear anywhere but in the boxes, and, accordingly, the 

* Money. 
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friends prooured a couple of placca in the dress-tier. In tlie next 
box to the one our adventurers adonied, they remarked, more 
especially than the test of the audience, a gentleman and a young 
lady seated next each other ; the lalter, who was about thirteen 
years old, was so uncommonly beautiful, that Pani, despite his 
dramatic enthusiasm, eould acarcely dìvert his eyes from her coun- 
tenance to the stage. Her hair, of a bri^ht and fair auburn, hung 
in profuse ringlete about ber neek, shcdrìing a softer shade upon a 
complexion in whioh the roses seemed just budding, as it were, 
into blush. Her eyes, largé, blue, and rather languishing than 
brilliant, were curtained by the darkest lashes ; her mouth seemed 
literally girt with smiles ; so numberless were the dimples, that 
every time the full, ripe, dewy lips were parted, rose into sight ; and 
the enchantment of the dimples was aided by two rows of teeth 
more dazzling than the rìcnest pearls that eyer glittered on a 
bride. But tne chief charm of the face was its exceeding and 
touching air of innocence and gìrlish softness; yon mìght have 
gazèd for eyer upon that first unspeakable bloom, that ali nntouched 
and stainless down, whioh seemed as if a very breath conld mar it. 
Perhaps the face migli t have wanted animation; but, perhaps, 
also, it borrowed from that want an attraction ; the repose of the 
features was so soft and gentle, that the eye wandered there with 
the same delight, and left it with the same reluctance, whioh it 
experienoes in dwelHng on or in quittin^ those hues which are 
found to harmonise the most with its vision. But while Paul 
was feeding his gaze on this young beauty, the keen glances of 
Long Ned had found an object no less ìascinatìng in a large 
gold watch, which the gentleman who accompanied the damsel 
ever and anon brought to his eye, as if he were waxing a little 
weary of the length of the pieces or the lingering progression of 
time. 

" What a beautiful face ! " whispered Paul. 

"Is the face gold, then, as well as the back?" whispered Long 
Ned in return. 

Our hero started, frowned,— and despite the gigantic stature of 
his comrade, told him, very angrily, to find some other subjeot for 
jesting. Ned in his turn starea, but made no reply. 

Meanwhile Paul, thou^h the lady was rather too young to fall in 
love with, began wondering what relationship her companion bore 
to her. Though the gentleman altoffether was handsome," yet his 
features, and the whole character of nis face, were widely different 
from those on which Paul gazed with such delight. He was not, 
seemingly, above fìve-and-forty, but his forehead was knit into 
many a line and furrow ; and in his eyes the light, though search- 
ing, was more sober and staid than became nis years. A dis- 
agreeable expression played about the mouth, and the shape of the 
face, which was long and thin, considerably detracted rrom the 

Srepossessing effect of a handsome aquiline nose, fine teeth, and a 
ark, manly, tT>«-~Ti sallow complexion. There was a mingied air 
of shrewdness ai*d distraction in the expression of his face. He 
seemed to pay very little attention to the play, or to anything' 
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about hi™ ; but he testified very considerale alacrity when the 
play was over in putting her cloak around his young oompanion, 
and in threading their way through the thick crowd that the boxes 
were now pouring forth. 

Paul and his companion silently, and each with very different 
motives from the other, followed them. They were now at the door 
of the theatre. 

À servant stepped forward and informed the gentleman that his 
carriage was a few paces distant, but that it might be some time 
before it could drive up to the theatre. 

" Can you walk to the carriage, my dear }" said the gentleman 
to his young charge ; and she answering in the affirmative, thcy 
both left the house, preceded by the servant. 

" Come on ! " saia Long Ned, hastily, and walking in the same 
direotion whioh the strangers had taken. Paul readily agreed ; 
they soon overtook the strangers. Long Ned walked the nearest 
to the gentleman, and brushed by him in passing. Presently a 
voice cried, " Stop thief !" and Long Ned, saying to Paul, " Shift 
for yourself— run ! " darted from our nero's side into the crowd, and 
vamshed in a twinkling. Before Paul could recover his amaze, he 
found himself suddenly seized by the collar ; he turned abruptly, 
and saw the dark face of the young lady's companion. 

" Kascal ! " cried the gentleman, " my watch !" 

" Watch !" repeated Paul, bewildered ; and only for the sake ot 
the young lady refraining from knocking down his arrester. 
"Watch!" 

" Ay. young man ! " cried a fellow in a great-coat, who now 
suddenly appeared on the other side of Paul ; " this gentleman's 
watch: please your honour [addressing the complainant], /bea 
watch too, — shall I take up this chap ? 

" By ali means," cried the gentleman ; " I would not have lost 
my watch for twice its value. I can swear I saw this fellow's 
companion snatch it from my fob. The thief *s gone ; but we have 
at least the accomplice. I give him in stnct charge to you, 
watchman ; take the consequences if you let him escape." 

The watchman answerea sullenly, that he did not want to be 



" do as 1 teli you ! Ana, alter a little colloquy, raul lound. 
himself suddenly marched offbetween two tali fellows, who looked 
prodigiously inolined to eat him. By this time he had recovered 
nis surprise and dismay : he did not want the penetration to see 
that his companion had really committed the oflence for which he 
was charged ; and he also foresaw that the circumstance might be 
attended with disagreeable consequences to himself. Under ali 
the features of the case, he thou^ht that an attempt to escape 
would not be an imprudent proceeaing on his part ; accordingly, 
after moving a few paces very auietly and very passively, he 
watched his opDortumty, wrenched himself from the gripe of the 
gentleman on nis left, and brought the hand thus releasea against 
the check of the gentleman on his right with so hearty a goodwill aa 
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to cause him to relinquish his hold, and retreat several paces towarda 
the areas in a slanting position. But that roundabout sort of blow 
with the left fist is very unfavourable towards the preservatioa 
of a finn balance ; and hefore Paul had recovered sufficientlv to 
make an effectual " bolt," he was prostrated to the earth by a blow 
from the other and undamaged watchman, which utterly aeprived 
him of his senses ; and when he recovered those useful possessions 
(which a man may reasonably boast of losing, sinoe it is only the 
minori ty who have them to lose), he found himself stretched on a 
bench in the watchhouse. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

Begirt with many a gallant slave, 
Apparell'd as becomes the brave, 
Old Giaffir sat in his divan ; 

* * * • • 

* * « « « 
Much I misdoubt tbis wayward boy 
Will one day work me more annoy. 

Bride o/Abpdos. 

The learned and ingenious John Schweighseuser (a name facile 
to speli and mellifluous to pronounce) hath been pleased, in that 
Appendix continens particuiam doctnnce de mente fiumana, which 
closeth the volume or his " Opuscula Academica," to observe (we 
translate from memory) that " in the infinite variety of thin^s 
which in the theatre or the world occur to a man's survey, or in 
some manner or another affect his body or his mind, by far the 
greater part are so contrived as to bring to him rather some sense 
of pleasure than of pain or discomfort." Assuming that this holds 
generally good in well-constituted frames, we point out a notable 
example in the case of the incarcerateci Paul ; for, although that 
youth was in no agreeable situation at the time present, and 
although nothing very encouraging smiled upon him from the 
prospects of the future, yet, as soon as he had recovered his oon- 
sciousness, and given himself a rousing shake, he found an imme- 
diate source of pleasure in discovering, first, that several ladies and 
g-entlemen bore him company in his imprisonment ; and, secondly, 
in perceiving a huge jug ot water within his reach, which, as his 
awaking sensation was that of burning thirst, he delightedly 
emptied at a draught. He then, stretching himself, looked around 
with a wistful earnestness, and disoovered a back turned towards 
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him, and recumbent on the floor, which, at the very first glance, 
appeared to him familiar. " Surely," thought he, I know that 
meze coat, and the peculiar turn of those narrow shoulders." 
Thus soliloquising, he raised himself, and, putting out his leg, he 

§ently kicked the reolininff form. " Muttering stranie oaths." 
he form turned round, and, raising itself upon that inhosnitable 
part of the body in which the introduction of f oreign feet is coa- 
sidered anything but an honour, it fixed its doli blue eyes upqp 
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the face of the disturber of ita alumbers, gradually opening them 
wider and wider, until thev seemed to haye enlarged themselves into 
proportions iit for the swallowing of the important truth that burst 
upon them, and then from the mouth of the creature issued — 

" Queer my grlims, if that ben't little Paul ! " 

" Ày, Dummie, here I am ! — Not been long without being laid 
by the heels, you see ! — Life is short ; we must make the best use 
ofourtime!" 

Upon this, Mr. Dunnaker (it was no less respectable a person) 
scrambled up from the floor, and seating himself on the bench 
beside Paul, said, in a pitying tone, — 

'• Vy, laus-a-me ! il you ben't knocked o' the head !— Tour 
pole's as bloody as Murphy's face* ven his throat's cut ! " 

" 'Tis only tue fortune of war, Dummie, and a mere trifle : the 
heads manufactured at Thames Court are not easily put out of order. 
But teli me, how come you here ? " 

" Vy, I had been lushing heavy vet " 

"Till you grew light in the head, eh? and fell into the 
kennel." 

"Yes." 

"Mine is a worse business than that, Ifear :" and therewith 
Paul, in a lower voice, related to the trusty Dummie the traili of 
acoidents which had conduoted him to his present asylum. 
Dummie's face elongated as he listened : however, when the narra- 
tive was over, he endeavoured such consolatory palliatives as oc- 
curred to him. He represented, first, the possibility that the 
gentleman might not take the trouble to appear ; seoondly, the 
certainty that no watch was found about Paul's person ; thirdly, 
the fact that, even by the gentleman's confession, Paul had not 
been the actual offender ; fourthly, if the worst carne to the worst, 
what were a few weeks', or even months', imprisonment ? 

"Blow me tight!" said Dummie, "if it ben't as good a 
vay of passing the time as a cove as is fond of snuggery need 
desire ! 

This observation had no comfort far Paul, who recoiled, with ali 
the maiden ooyness of one to whom such unions are unfamiliar, 
from a matrimoniai alliance with the snuggery of the House of 
Correction. He rather trusted to another source for consolation. 
In a word, he encouraged the nattering belief, that Long Ned, 
finding that Paul had been caught instead of himself, would have 
the generosity to come forward and exculpate him from the charge. 
On hinting this idea to Dummie, that accomplished " man about 
town " could not for some time believe that any simpleton could be 
so thoroughly unacquainted with the world as seriously to enter- 
tain so ridiculous a notion ; and, indeed, it is somewhat remarkable 
that such a hope should ever have told ita nattering tale to one 
brought up in the house of Mrs. Margaret Lobkins. But Paul, we 
have seen, had formed many of his notions from books ; and he 
had the game fine theories of your u moral rogne," that possess 
* "Murphy's foce,*' unlearned reader, appearetb, in Iriah phraae, to mean 
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the minds of young patriots when they first leave college for 
the House of Commons, and think integrity a prettier thing than 
office. 

Mr. Dunnaker urged Paul, seriously, to dismiss so vague and 
childish a fancy from his breast, and rather to think of wnat line 
of defence it wòuld be best for him to pursue. This subject being 
at length exhausted, Paul recurred to Mrs. Lobkins, and in- 
quired whether Dummie had lately honoured that lady with a 
visit. 

Mr. Dunnaker replied that he had, though with much difficulty, 
appeased her anger against him for his supposed abetment of Paul's 
excesses, and that of late she had held sundry conversations with 
Dummie respeoting our hero himself. Upon questioning Dummie 
further, Paul learned the good matron's reasons for not evincing 
that solicitude for his return which our hero had reasonably anti- 
cipated. The faot was, that she, having no confidence whatsoever 
in his own resources independent of her, had not been sorry of an 
opportunity effectually, as she hoped, to humble that pride which 
had so revolted her ; and she pleased her vanity by anticipatine 
the time when Paul, starved into submission, would gladty and 
penitently re-seek the shelter of her roof, and, tamed as it were by 
experiencej would never again kick against the yoke which her 
matronly prudence thought it fitting to impose upon him. She 
contented herself, then, with obtaining from Dummie the intelli- 
gence that our hero was under Mac Grawler's roof, and, therefore, 
out of ali absolute evil ; and, as she could not foreseethe ingenious 
exertions of intellect by which Paul had converted himself into the 
"Nobilitas" of the Àsinceum, and thereby saved himself from 
utter penury, she was perfectly convinced, from her knowledge ot 
character, that the illustrious Mac Grawler would not long con- 
tinue that protection to the rebellious protégé, which, in her 
opinion, was his only preservative from picking pockets or famish- 
ing. To the former decent alternative she knew Paul's great and 
jejune aversion, and she consequenjly had little fearfor his morals 
or his safety, in thus abandoning him for a while to chance. Any 
anxiety, too, that she mi^ht otnerwise have keenly experienced 
was deadened by the habitual intoxioation now increasing upon 
the good lady with age, and which, though at times she conia be 
excited to ali her characteristic vehemence, kept her senses for the 
most part plunged into a Lethsean stupor ; or, to speak more cour- 
teously, into a poetica! abstraction from the things of the extemal 
world. 

" But," said Dummie. as by degrees he imparted the solution of 
the dame's conduct to tne listening ear of his companion — " But I 
hopes as how ven you be out of this ere scrape, leetle Paul, yqu vili 
take varning, and drop Meester Pepper's acquaintance (vich, I 
must say, I vas alvays a sorry to see you hencourage), and go home 
to the 'Mug,' and fam prasp the old mort, for she has not been like 
the same cretur ever since you vent. She's a delicate-arted oman, 
thatPiggyLob!" 

So appropriate a panegyrio on Mrs. Margaret Lobkins might, at 
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another time, have excited Fanl's rMble muscles; but at that 
moment he really felt compunction for the unceremonious 
manner in which ne had left her, and the softness of regretful 
afFection imbued in its hallowing colours even the imago of Piggy 
Lob. 

In conversation of thisintellectual and domestic description, the 
night and ensuing morning passed away, till Fani found himself 
in the awful presence of Justice Bnmflat. Sereral cases were dis- 
posed of before hk own, and amonp others Mr. Dummie Dunnaker 
obtained his release, though not without a severe reprimand for his 
sin of inebriety, which no donbt sensibly affected the ingenuons 
spirit of that noble charaoter. At lengtn Paul's turn carne. He 
heard, as he took his station, a general buzz. At first he imagined 
it was his own # interesting appearance ; but, raising his eyes, he 
perceived that it was at the entrance of the gentleman who was to 
become his accuser. 

" Hush," said some one near him, " 'tis Lawyer Brandon. Ah, 
he's a 'ente fellow ! It will go hard with the person he complains 
of." 

There was a happy fond of elasticity of spirit about onr hero : 
and though he hai not the food fortune to have " a blighted heart, 
a circumstance which, by the poets and philosophers of the present 
day, is supposed to inspire a man with wonaerful courage, and 
make hinri impervious to ali misfortunes ; yet he bore himself up 
with wonderrul courage under his present trving situation, ana 
was far from overwhelmed, though he was certainly a little damped, 
by the observation he had iust heard. 

Mr. Brandon was, indeea, a barrister of considerante repntation, 
and in high esteem in the world, not only for talent, but also for a 
great austerity of manners, which, though a little mingled with 
sternness and acerbity for the errors of other men, was naturally 
thought the more praiseWorthy on that account ; there being, as 
persona of experience are doubtless aware, two divisions in the 
first class of morali ty: imprimid, a great hatred for the vices 
of one's neighbour ; secondly, the possession of virtues in one's 
self. 

Mr. Brandon, wasreceived with great courtesy by Justice Burn- 
flat, and as he carne watch in hand (a borrowed watoh), saying 
that his time was worth fi ve guineas a moment, the justice prò- 
ceeded immediately to business. 

Nothing could be clearer, shorter, or more satisfactory, than the 
evidence of Mr. Brandon. The corroborative testimony of the 
watchman followed ; and then iPaul was called npon for his de- 
fence. This was etqually brief with the ebarge ; — but. alas ! it 
was not equally satisfactory. It consisted in a firm declaration of 
his innocence. His comrade, he confessed, might have stolen the 
watch, but he humbly suggested that that was exactly the very 
reason why he had not stolen it. 

" How long, fellow," asked Justice Burnflat, M have you known 
your compamon ?" 

M Aboathalfayear!" 

B 
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" And what is his name and calling ? " 

Paul hesitated, and declined to answer. 

" A sad piece of business," said the justice, in a melancholy 
tone, and shaking his head portentously. 

The lawyer acquiesoed in the aphorism ; but with great mag- 
nanimity ooserved that he did not wish to be hard upon the young 
man. His youth was in his favour, and his offence was probably 
the consequenoe of evil company. He suggested. therefore, that 
as he must be perfectly aware of the adoress of his friend, he 
should receive a full pardon if he would immediately favour the 
magistrate with that Information. He concluded by remarking, 
with singular philanthropy, that it was not the punishment of the 
youth, but the recovery of his watch, that he desired. 

Justice Burnnat, having duly impressed upon our hero's mind 
the disinterested and Christian mercy of the complainant, and the 
everlasting obligation Paul was under to him for its display, now 
repeated, with doublé solemnity, those queries respecting the 
habitation and name of Long Ned, which our hero had before 
declined to answer. 

Grieved are we to confess that Paul, ungrateful for, and wholly 
untouched by, the beautiful benignity of Lawyer Brandon, con- 
tinued fìrm in his stubborn denial to betray his comrade, and with 
equal obduracy he continued to insist upon his own innocence and 
unblemished respectability of oharacter. 

"Your name, young man?" quoth the justice. "Your name, 
you say, is Paul— Paul what? you have many an alias, TU. be 
bound. 

Here the young gentleman again hesitated ; at length he re- 
plied— 

" Paul Lobkins, jour worship." 

"Lobkins!" repeated the judge. "Lobkins! come hither, 
Saunders : have not we that name down in our black books ì 

" So please your worship," quoth a little stout man, very useful 
in many respects to the Festus of the police, "there is one Pegey 
Lobkins, who keeps a public-house, a sort of flash ken, called the 
4 Mug,' in Thames Court, not exactly in our beat, your worship." 

"Ho, ho!" said Justice Burnflat, winking at Mr. Brandon; 
" we must siffc this a little. Pray, Mr. Paul Lobkins, what rela- 
tion is the good landlady of the * Mug,' in Thames Court, to your- 
self?" 

" None at ali, sir," said Paul, hastily, — " she's only a friend ! " 

Upon this there was a laugh in the court. 

" Silence ! " cried the justice ; " and I dare say, Mr. Paul Lob- 
kins, that this friend of yours will vouch for the respectability of 
your oharacter, upon which you are pleased to value yourself ? " 

" I have not a doubt of it, sir," answered Paul ; and there wa& 
another laugh. 

" And is there any other equally weighty and praiseworthy 
friend of yours who will do you the like kindness ? " 

Paul hesitated ; and at that moment, to the surprise of the court, 
but, above ali, to the utter and astounding surpnseof himself, tw9 
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gentlemen, dressed in the height of the fashion, pushed forward; 
and, bowinff to the justice, declared themselvea ready to vouch for 
the thorougn respectability and unimpeachable oharacter of Mr . Paul 
Lobkins, whom they had known, they said, for many years, and 
for whom they had the greatest respeot. While Pani was sur- 
veying the persona of these kind friends, whom he never remem- 
bered to have seen before in the course of his life, the lawyer, 
who was a very sharp fellow, whispered to the magistrate ; and 
that dignitary nodding as in assent, and eyeing the new eomers, 
inqnired the names of Mr. Lobkins's witnesses. 

*Mr. Enstace Fitzherbert, and Mr. William Howard Russell," 
were the severa! replies. 

Names so aristoeratio produced a general sensation. Bttt the 
impenetrable justice, cafling the same Mr. Saunders he had 
addressed before, asked him to examine well the countenanees of 
Mr. Lobkins's friends. 

As the alguazil eyed the features of the memorable Don Raphael 
and the illustrious Manuel Morales, when the former of those 
accomplished personages thought it conyenient to assume the 
travelfing dignity of an Italian prince. son of the sovereignof 
the vallevs whicn lie between Switzerland, the Milanese, and 
Savoy, wiile the latter was contented with being servant to 
Monseigneur le Prince : even so, with far more earnestness than 
respeot, did Mr. Saunders eye the features of those high-bora 
gentlemen, Messrs. Enstace Fitzherbert and William Howard 
Russell ; but, after a long survey, he withdrew his eyes, made an 
unsatisfactory and unrecognising gesture to the magistrate, and 
said—" Please your worship, they are none of my flock ; but Bill 
Troutling knows more of this sort of genteel chaps than I does." 

" Bid Bill Troutling appear ! " was the laconic order. 

Atthat name acertain modest confusion might have been visible in 
the faoes of Mr. Eustace Fitzherbert and Mr. William Howard Rus- 
sell, had not the attention of the court been immediately directed to 
another case. Ajpoor woman had been committed for seven days 
to the House of Correction on a charme of disrespectability. BLer 
husband, the person most interested in the matter, now carne for- 
ward to disprove the charge ; and by help of his neighbours he 
succeeded. 

" It is ali very true," said Justice Burnflat ; " but as your wife, 
my good fellow, will be out in fìve days, it will be scarcely worth 
wnile to release her now."* 

So iudicious a decision could not fail of satisfying the husband ; 
and the audience became from that moment enlightened as to a very 
remarkable truth, viz., that fìve days out of seven bear a peculiarly 
email proportion to the remaining two ; and that people in Eng- 
land have so prodigious a love for punishment, that though it is 
not worth while to release an innocent woman from prison five 
davs sooner than one would otherwise have done, it is exceedingly 
well worth while to commit her to prison for seven. 

* A fcct, oecarring in the monta of Janaaiy, 1830.— Fido the Montine HervAA. 

B2 
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When the husband, drawing his rough band acroes his ève», and 
muttering some vulgar impertìnence or another, had withdrawn, 
Mr. Saunders said— 

" Here be Bill Troutling, your worship." 

" Oh. well," quoth the justioe; "and now Mr. Eustace Fitz 

Hollo, now*s this ; where are Mr. William Howard Russell andhis 
friend Mr. Eustace Fitzherbert?" 

«' Echo aaswered,— Where ? " 

These noble gentlemen, having a naturai dislike to be confronted 
with so low a person as Mr. Bill Troutling, had, the instant public 
interest was directed from them, silently disappeared from a scene 
where their rank in life seemed so little regarded. If, reader, you 
should be anxious to learn from what part of the world the tran- 
sitory visitants apjpeared, know that they were spirits sent by that 
inimitable magician, Long Ned, i>artly to report how matters 
fared in the court ; for Mr. Pepper, in pursuance of that old policy 
which teaches that the nearer the fox is to the hunters the more 
chance he has of being overlooked, had, immediately on his abrupt 
departure from Paul, dived into a house in the very Street where 
his ingenuity had displayed itself, and in which oysters and ale 
nightly allured and regaled an assemblv that, to speak impartially, 
was more numerous than select : there nad he learned how a pick- 
pocket had been seized for unlawful affection to another man's 
watch ; and there, while he quietly seasoned his oysters, had he, 
with his characteristio acuteness, satisned his mind by the convic- 
tion, that that arrested unfortunate was no other than Paul. 
Partìy, therefore, as a precaution for his own safety, that he might 
receive early intelligence should Paul's defence make a change of 
residence expedient, and ^partly (out of the friendliness of feflow- 
ship) to back his compamon with such aid as the favourable testi - 
mony of two well-dressed persons, little known "about town," 
might confer, he had despatched those celestial beings, who had 
anpeared under the mortai names of Eustace Fitzherbert and 
William Howard Russell, to the imperiai court of Justice Burnflat. 
Having thus accounted for the apparition (the disapparition re- 
quires no commentary) of Paul's ' f friends," we return to Paul 
himself. 

Despite the perils with which he was girt, ouf young hero fought 
out to the last, but the justice was not by any means willing to 
displease Mr. Brandon; and observing that an incredulous and 
biting sneer remained stationary on tnat gentleman's lip during 
the whole of Paul's defence, he oould not Dut shape his decision 
acoording to the well-known acuteness of the celeorated lawyer. 
Paul was accordingry sentenced to retire for three months to that 
countxy-house situated at Bridewell, to which the ungrateful 
funotionaries of justioe often banish their most active citizens. 

As soon as the sentence was passed, Brandon, whose keen eyes 
saw no hope of recoverin? his lost treasure, declared that the 
rascal had perfectly the Old Bailey cut of countenance ; and that 
he did not doubt but, if ever he lived to be a judge, he should 
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also live to pass a very different description of sentenoe on the 
offender. 

So saying, he resolved to lose no more time, and very abruptly 
left the office, without any other comfort than the remembrance 
that, at ali eyents, he had sent the boy to a place where, let him 
be ever so innoeent at present, he was oertain to come out as much 
inclined to be guilty as his friendg could desire ; joined to such 
moral reflection as the tragedy of " Bombastes Furioso" might have 
aflbrded to himself in that sententious and terse line, — 
"Thy watch is gone— watchea are made togol" 

Meanwbile, Paul was conducted in state to his retreat, in com- 
pany with two other offendere, one a middle-aged man, though a 
very old "file" who was sentenced for fjetting money under false 
pretences, and the other a little boy, who had been found guilty 
of sleeping under a oolonnade ; it being the especial beauty of the 
Enrìisn law to make no fine-drawn and nonsensioal shades of 
diflerence between vice -and misfortune, and ita peculiar method 
of protecting the honest being to make as many rogues as possible 
in as short a space of time. 



CHÀPTER VIH. 

Common Sen$e.—Wh&t is the end of punishment as regards the individuai 
punished? 

Custom.—To make him better I 

Common Sewc—How ó > you punisa youngr offendere who are (Aram their youth) 
peculiarly alive to examtue, and whom it is therefore more easy either to ruin or 
reform than the matured ? 

Custom.—Vfe send thera to the House of Correctìon— to associate with the 
d—dest raspali in the country ! 

JHaiogue between Common $en$e and Gufkm. — Very tcarce. 

Às it was rather late in the day when Paul made his first entrée 
at Bridewell, he passed that night in the " receiving-room." The 
next morning, as soon as he had been examined by the surgeon, 
and clothed in the customary uniform, he was usherecL aocòrding 
to his classincation, among the good company who had been con- 
sidered guilty of that compendious offence, a misdemeanour." 
Here a tali gentleman maroned up to him, and addressed him in a 
certain language, whioh might be called the freemasonry of flash ; 
and which raul, though he did not comprehend verbatim, rightiy 
understood to be an inquiry whether he was a thorough rogne and 
an entire rascal. He answered half in confdsion, naif in anger ; 
and his reply was so detrimental to any favourable influence he 
might otherwise have exercised over the interrogato!*, that the 
latter personage, giving him a pinch in the ear. shouted out 
" Ramp, ramp ! " and, at that si^nifìcant and awiul wordU E«»k. 
found himseli surrounded in a tnce by a whole hs»\, ròvu^siàss** 
tormentors. One pulled this membeT, aiio\keTmivtì^ò.^a^N ^ 
cuflfed him before, and another thrashedla^\>Stìuxk. ^ ^*^ 
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interlude to this pleasing occupation, they stripped him of the 
very few things that in his change of dress he had retained. One 
earried off his handkerohief, a seeond his neckcloth, and a third, 
luckier than either, possessed himself of a pair of oornelian shìrt- 
buttons, given to Paul as a gage d'amour by a young lady who 
Bold oranges near the Tower. Happily» before this iniuatory 
process, teehnioally termed "ramping," and exercised upon ali 
new oomers who seem to have a spara of decency in them, had 
reduoed the bones of Paul, who fonght tooth and nail in his 
defenoe, to the state of magnesia, a man of a grave aspeot, who had 
hitherto plucked his oakum in quiet, suddenly rose, tnrust himself 
between the victim and the assailants, and desired the latter, like 

one haying authority, to leave the lad alone, and go and be d d. 

This proposai to resort to another place for amusement, though 
uttered in a very grave and tranquil manner, produoed that 
instantaneous effeotwhich admonitìons from great rogues gene- 
rally work upon little. Messieurs the "rampere " oeased from 
their amusements, and the ringleader of the gang, thumping 
Paul heartily on the back, deolared he was a capital fellow, and 
it was only a bit of a spree like, whioh he hoped had not given any 



Paul, stili clenching his fiat, was about to answer in no pacific 
mood, when a turnkey, who did not care in the least how many 
men ne looked up for an offence, but who did not at ali like the 
trouble of looking after any one of his nock to see that the offence 
was not committed, now suddenly appeared among the set ; and, 
after scolding them for the excessive plague ihey were to him, 
earried off two of the poorest of the mob to solitary connnement. 
It happened, of course, that these two had not taken the smallest 
share in the disturbance. This scene over, the company returned 
to picking oakum,— the treadmill, that admirably just invention, 
by which a strong man suffers no fatigue, and a weak one loses his 
health for life, not having been then introduced into our excellent 
establishments for oorrecting crime. Bitterly. and with many dark 
and wrathful feelings, in wnich the senso of in j astice at punish- 
ment Alone bore him up against the humiliations to which he was 
subjected— bitterly, and with a swelling heart, in which the 
thoughts that lead to crime were already forcing their way through 
a soii suddenly warmed for their growth, did Paul b<;na over his 
employment. He f elt himself touohed on the arm ; he turned, and 
saw that the gentleman who had so kindly delivered him from his 
tormenterà was now sittìng next to him. Paul gazed long and 
earnestly upon his neighbour, struggling with the tnought that he 
had beheld that sagacious countenance in happier times, although 
now, alas ! it was altered, not only by time and vioissitude, but by 
that air of gravity which the cares of manhood spread gradually 
over the face of the most thoughtless, — until ali doubt melted away, 
and he exclaimed,— 

"Is that you, Mr. Tomlinson !— How glad I am to see you 
here!" 

41 And I," returned the quondam murderer for the newspapert, 
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with a nasal twang, " should be very glad to see myself anywhere 
else?" 

Paul made no answer, and Àugustus continued. 

"' To a wise man ali plaoes are the sanie/ — so it has been said. I 
don't believe it, Pani,—! don't believe it. But a truce to reflection. 
I remembered you the moment I saw you, though you are surpris- 
ingly grown. How is my friend Mac Grawler ? — stili hard at work 
for tìie Asirueumf" 

" I believe so/' said Paul, sullenly, and hastening to chance the 
conversation ; " bnt teli me, Mr. Tomlinson, how carne you hither ? 
I heard you had gone down to the north of Englana to fulfil a 
lucrative employment." 

" Possibly ! the world alwavs misrepresents the actions of those 
who are constantly before it ! ' 

" It is very trae," said Paul ; " and I have said the same thing 
myself a hundred times in the Asinceum, for we were never too 
lavish of our truths in that magnificent journal. 'Tis astonishing 
what a way we made three ideas go." 

" You remind me of myself andmy newspaperlabours," rejoiued 
Àugustus Tomlinson : " I am not quite sure that Jhad so many as 
three ideas to spare ; for, as you say, it is astonishing how far that 
number may go, properly managed. It is with writers as with 
strolling players, — the same three ideas that did for Turks in one 
scene do for Highlanders in the next : but you must teli me your 
history one of these days, and you shall hear mine." 

" I should be excessively obliged to you for your confidence," 
said Paul, " and I doubt not but your life must be excessively 
entertaining. Mine, as yet, has been but insipid. The lives of 
literary men are not fraught with adventure; and I question 
whether every writer in the Asinceum has not led pretty nearly 
the same existence as that which I have sustained myself. 

In conversation of this sort our newly-restored friends passed the 
remainder of the day, until the hour of half-past four, when the 
prisoners are to suppose night has begun, and be locked upin their 
bedrooms. Tomlinson then, who was glad to re-find a person who 
had knownhim in his beauxjours, spoke privately to the turnkey ; 
and the result of the conversation was the coupling Paul and 
Àugustus in the same ohamber, which was a sort of stone box, that 
generally aocommodated three, and was — for we have measured 
it, as we would have measured the celi of the prisoner of Chìllon — 
just eight feet by six. 

We do not intend, reader ; to indicate, by broad colours and in 
long detail, the moral detenoration of our nero ; because we have 
found, by experience, that suoh pains on our part do little more 
than mate tnee blame our stupidity instead of lauding our inten- 
tion. We shall therefore only work out our moral by subtle hints 
and brief comments ; and we shall now content ourselves witK 
remindingthee that hitherto thou hast seen Paul hone&t^Wu&Xfc*^ 
of circumstanoes. Despite the contaeion oi \kfe" "tt»%r — ^««^^ 
his assooiates in Fish Lane,—despite nis intiuiacY VimVwaSE» ^^ 
thou hast seen him brave temptation^ odÀ "\*>ok. ìoxsr^xo. V> ^* 5> 
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oiher career than that of lobbexy or frand. 5ay,eveninhisdesti- 
totMB, when dirteli front the abode of bis efcildhood, thonhast 
obserred how, instead. of xvmwtit ig to some moie pleasurahle or 
libertine roadof fife, he betook hnnself ai once to the duH roof and 
injàn&eniidoynientsaf MaeGrawìer, «ad y r efcr r ed honestly earn- 
ing nis suJwstence by thesweatof bis bram to leeurring to any of 
the irameroas ways of firing on otite» with which bis experience 
amonjr the worst part of society must bare teemed, and which, to 
say tne least of them, aie moie aUuring to the youn* and the 
adrenturous than tbebarren paths of literarr labour. Indeed, to 
lei thee into a secret, it had been Paul"» danng ambition to raise 
himself into a worthy meraber of the community. His present 
circumstances, it may hereafter be seen, made the cause of a great 
ehange in bis desiies ; and the conrenation he held that ni^ht 
with the ingeniousand akilfnl Augustos, went moie towards fittine 
bim for the nero of this work than ali the habits of his childhood 
or the scene» of his earlier yonth. Young people are apt, erro- 
neonsly, to believe that it is a bad thing to be exceedingly wicked. 
The House of Correction is so called because it is a place where so 
lidiculous a notion is invariably corrected. 

The next day Paul was surprised by a yisrt from Mrs. Lobkins, 
who had heara of his situation and its eauses from the friendly 
Dummie, and who had managed to obtain from Justice Burnflat an 
order of admission. They met, Pyramns and Thisbe like, with a 
Wall, or rather an iron gate, between them : and Mrs. Lobkins, 
after an ejaculation of despair at the obstacle, burst weepingly into 
the pathetic reproach, — 

" Paul, thou bast brought thy pigs to a fine market !" 

" 'Tis a market proper tor pigs, dear dame," said Paul, who, 
thouph with a tear in nis eye. dia not refuse a joke as bitter as it 
was inelegant : " for, of ali otners, it is the spot where a man learns 
io take care or his bacon." 

" Hold your tonarne ! " cried the dame, angrily. " What busi- 
ness has you to gabbie on so while you are in limbo ?" 

" Ah, aear dame," said Paul, we can't help these rubs and 
sturo bles on our road to preferment ! " 

" ltoad to the scragging-post ! " cried the dame. " I tells you, 
ohild, you'll live to be nanged in spite of ali my care and 'tention 
A " you, though I hedioated you as a scbolard, and always hoped 

how you would grow up to be an honour to your " 

1 King and country," interrupted Paul. " We always say 
honour to king and country, whicn means getting rich and paying 
taxes. ' The more taxes a man pays, the greater honour ne is to 
both,' as Augnatila says. Well, dear dame, ali in gooa time." 

M What 1 you is merry, is you ? Why does not you weep ? Tour 
hcart is as hard as a briokbat. It Iooks quite unnatural and 
hyasna-like to be so devil-me-careish ! " So saying, the good 
damo's tears gushed forth with the bitterness of a despairing 
Porisina. 

" Nay, nay," said Paul, who, though he suffered far more in- 
tensoly, bore the suffering far more easily than his patroness, 
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"we cannot mend the matter by crying. Suppose yoti see what 
can be done for me. I dare say you may manage to soften the 
justice's sentence by a little * oil of palms ;' and u you can get me 
out before I am quite corrupted — a day or two longer in this 
infernal place will do the business, — I promise you that I will not 
only live honestly myself, but with people who live in the same 
manner." 

" Buss me, Paul," said the tender Mrs. Lobkins, " buss me, — 

S oh ! but I forgits the gate ; Fll see what can be done. And here, 

my lad, here's summat for you in the mean while — a drop o' the 

cretur, to preach comfort to your poor stomach. Hush ! smuggle it 

through, or they'll see you." 

Here the dame endeavoured to push a stone bottle through 
the bars of the gate: but, alasi though the neok passici 
through» the body refused, and the dame was foroed to retraot the 
" cretur." Upon this, the kind-hearted woman renewed her sob- 
bings ; and so absorbed was she in her grief, that, seemingly quite 
forgetting for what purpose she had brought the bottle, she applied 
it to her own mouth, and consoled herself with that elixir vita 
whi&h she had originally designed for Paul. 

This somewhat restored her ; and after a most affecting scene, 
the dame reeled off with the vacillating steps naturai to woe, pro- 
mising, as she went, that. if love or money could shorten Paul's 
confinement, neither should be wanting. W e are rather at a loss 
to conjeoture the exact influence which the former of these ar$u- 
ments, urged by the lovely Margaret, might have had upon Jusuce 
Burnflat. 

When the good dame had departed, Paul hastened to repick his 
oakum and rejoin his Mend. He found the worthy Àugustus 
privately sellin^ little elegant luxurìes, such as tobacco, gin, and 
rations of daintier viands than the prison allowed ; for Àugustus, 
having more money than the rest of his companions, managed, 
through the friendsnip of the turnkey, to purchase secretly, and to 
reseli at about four hundred per cent. , such comforts as the prisoners 
especially coveted.* 

4 A proof," said Àugustus, drily to Paul, " that, by prudence 
and exertion, even in those places wnere a man cannot turn himself , 
he may manage to turn a penny ! " 

• * A very common practicc at the Bridewells. The governor at the Coldbath 
Reld8, apparently a very intelligent and actiye man, every way fitted for a most 
arduous undertaking, informed uà, in the only conversation we have had the 
honour to hold with him, that he thonght he had nearly, or quite, destroyed in his 
jurisdiction this Ulegal method of commerce. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" Relate at large, my godlike guest," she said, 
•« The Grecia* stratagems, — the town betrayed 1 " 

Dryden** VirgU, b. ii. " JEn» 

Descending thence, they 'scaped \—Ibid. 

A geeat improvement had taken place in the character ot 
Augustus Tomlinson sinoe Paul had last encountered that illus- 
trious man. Then, Augustns had affected the man of pleasure, — 
the learned lounger about town, — the ali-accomplished Perìcles ot 
the papera — now quotine Horace — now flankina: a fly from the 
leader of Lord DunBhunner : in a word, a sort of numan half-way- 
house hetween Lord Dudley and the Marquess of Worcester. Now, 
a graver, yet not a less supercilious air had settled upon his 
features ; the pretence of fashion had given way to the pretence of 
wisdom ; and, from the man of pleasure. Augustns Tomlinson had 
grown to the philosopher. With this elevation alone, too, he was 
not content ; he uniteti the philosopher with the poli tician ; and the 
ingenious rascal was nleased especially to piqué himself upon 
being " a moderate Whi g!" " Paul," he was wont to ohserve, 
" helieve me, moderate Whiggism is a most excellent creed. It 
adapts itself to every possible change, — to every conceivable 
vanety of circumstance. It is the only politics for us who are the 
aristocrats of that free body who rebel against tyrannical laws ! 
for, hang it, I am none of your democrats. Let there be dungeons 
and turnkeys for the low rascals who whip clothes from the hedge 
where they hang to dry, or steal down an area in quest of a Silver 
spoon ; but houses of correction are not made for men who have 
reoeived an enlightened education— who abhor your pettythefts as 
much as a justice of peace can do* — who ought never to be termed 
dishonest in their dealings, but, ir they are found out, ' unlucky in 
their speculations / ' • A pretty thing, indeed, that there should be 
distinctions of rank amongst other members of the community, 
and none among us ! Where's your boasted British constitution, 
I should like to know— where are your privileges of aristocracy, if 
I, who am a gentleman boni, know Latin, and have lived in the 
best society, should be thrust into this abominable place with a 
dirty fellow, who was born in a celiar, and oould never earn more 
at a time than would purchase a sausage ? — No, no ! none of your 
levelling princìples for me ! I am liberal, Paul, and love liberty ; 
but, thank Heaven, I despise your democracies ! " 

Thus, half in earnest, hall veiling a naturai turn to sarcasm, 
would this moderate Whig run on for the hour together, durine 
those long nights, commencing at half-past four, in which he and 
Paul bore each other company. 

* A phraae applied to a noled daftralter of the public money. 
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One evening, when Tomlinson was so bitterly disposed to be 
prolix that Paul felt himself somewliat wearied by his eloqucnce. 
oxir hero, desirous of a cbange in tbe conversation, reminded 
Augustus of bis promise to commnnioate bis history; and tbe 
phiiosophical Whig, nothing loatb to speak of bimself, cleared bis 
tbroat and began. 

HISTOET OF ÀUGtJSTXTS TOMLINSON. 

" Never mind who was my fatber, nor what was my native 
place! My first ancestor was Tommy Linn (bis beir became 
Tom Linn' s son) :— you bave beard tbe ballad made in bis praise : — 

" ' Tommy Linn is a Scotchman boro, 
His head isbald, and his beard isshornj 
He hada cap made of a bare skin,— 
An elder man is Tommy Linn ! * • 

" Tbere was a sort of propbecy respecting my ancestor's de- 
seendants darkly insinuated in tbe concluding stanza of tbis 
ballad:- 

" ' Tommy Linn, and his wife, and his wife's mother, 
They ali fell into the fire together ; 
They that lay ondermost got a hot sldn,— 
* We are not enough 1 • said Tommy Linn.* f 

"Yon see tbe propbecy; it is applicante botb to gentlemen 
rogues and to moderate Yv bigs ; for botb are undermost in tbe 
world, and botb are perpetually bawling ont, ' We are not 
enough!' 

" I sball begin my own bistory by saying, I went to a north- 
country scbool, wbere I was noted for my aptness in learning, and 
my skill at ' prisoner's base :' — ^upon my word I purposed no pun ! 
I was intended for tbe cbnrcb : wisbing, betimes, to instruct myself 
in its ceremonies, I persuaded m^ scboolmaster's maid-servant to 
assist me towards promoting a cbristening. My fatber did not like 
tbis premature love for tbe sacred rites. He took me bome ; and, 
wisbinp to giye my clerica! ardonr a difierent tura, prepared me 




blessinp, , , 

London, and «et a limng instead of a curacy.' My fatber stormed, 
but I got tbe better at last. I talked of becoming a private tutor : 
swore I had beard notbing was so easy, — tbe only tbings wanted 
were pupils ; and the only way to get tbem was to go to London, 
and let my learning be known. My poor fatber ! — well, be's gone, 
and I am glad of it now ! (the speaker's voice faltered)— I got the 
better, I say, and I carne to town, wbere I had a relation a book- 
seller. Tbrougb bis interest, I wrote a book of " Travels in 
JEthiopia" for an earl's son, wbo wanted to become a lion ; and a 
" Treatise on the Greek Particle," dedicated to the prime inini&tfist* 
te a dean, who wanted to become a bisbop, — G^»fòt\sèa^^^K , ^* VRk 

* *e Ritson»s •« North-Country ChoTisfooc." ^ ^ v ^* 
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interest, the best road to the mitre. These two achievementa were 
liberally paid ; so I took a lodging in a first floor, and resolved to 
make a bold stroke for a wife. What do you think I did ?— nay, 
never guess, it would be hopeless. First, I went to the best tailor, 
and had my clothes sewn on my back ; secondly, I got the peerage 
and its genealogies by heart ; thirdly, I marched one night, with 
the coolest deliberation possible, into the house of a ducness, whò 
was givin£ an immense rout ! The newspapers had inspired me 
with this idea. I had read of the vast crowds which a lady ' at 
home* sought to win to her house. I had read of staircases im- 

Eassable, and ladies carried out in a fit ; and common sense told me 
ow impossible it was that the fair reoeiver should be acquainted 
with the legality of every importation. I therefore resolved to try 
my chance, and — entered the body of Aufrustus Tomlinson, as a 
piece of stolen goods. Faith ! the first nignt I was shy, — I stuck 
to the staircase, and ogled an old maid of quality, whom I had 
heard announced as Lady Margaret Sinclair. Doubtless she had 
never been ogled before ; and she was evidently enraptured with 
my glances. The next night I read of a ball at the Countess oi 

. My heart beat as il I were going to be whipped ; but I 

plucked up oourage, and repaired to her ladyship s. There I 
again beheld the alvine Lady Margaret : and, observing that she 
turned yellow, by way of a blush, when she saw me, I profìted by 
the pori I had drunk as an encouragement to my entrée, and 
lounging up in the most modish way possible, I reminded her 
ladyship of an introduction with which I said I had once been 
honoured at the Duke of DashwelTs, and requested ber hand for 
the next cotillon. Oh, Paul ! fancy my triumph ! the old damsel 
said, with a sigh, ' She remembered me very well.' Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
and I carried her off to the cotillon like another Theseus hearing 
away a second Ariadne. Not to be prolix on this part of my life, I 
wcnt»night after night to balls ano: routs, for admission to which 
naif the fine gentlemen in London would have given their ears. And 
I improved my time so well with Lady Margaret, who was her own 
mistress, and had five thousand pounds — a devilish bad portion 
for some, but not to be laughed at by me,— that I began to think 
when the happy day should be fiied. Meanwhile, as Lady 
Margaret introauced me to some of her friends, and my lodgings 
were in agood situation, I had been honoured with some real ìnvl- 
tations. Tne only two questions I ever was asked were (carelessly), 
* Was I the only son ? ' and on my veritable answer * Yes ! ' ' What, 
[this was more warmly putV- what was my country?' — Luckily, 
my county was a wide one,— OTorkshire ; and any of its inhabitants 
whom the fair interrogatore might have questioned about me could 
only have answered, * I was not in their part of it.' 

" Well, Paul, I gAw so bold by success, that the devil one day 
put into my head to go to a great dinner-party at the Duke ot 
DashwelTs. I went, dined, — nothing happenea: I carne away». 
and the next morninp I read in the papers, — 

" * Mysterious affair, — person lately going about, — first houses— * 
most fashionable parties — nobody knows — Duke of Dashwell'» 
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yesterday. Duke not like to make disturbance — as— royalty 
present.'* 

" The journal dropped from my hands. At that moment, the 

ri of the house gave me a note from Lady Margaret,— alluded to 
_je paragraph ; — wondered who was * The Stranger ;'— hoped to see 

me that night at Lord A 's, to whose party I said I nad been 

asked ; — speak then more fully on those matters I had touched on ! — • 
in short, aear Paul, a tender epistle ! Ali great men are fatalists : 
I am one now : fate made me a madman : in the very face of this 
ominous paragraph I mustered up courage, and went that night to 

Lord A 's. The fact is, my affairs were in confusion— -I was 

greatly in debt : I knew it was necessary to finish my conquest 

over Lady Margaret as soon as tjossible ; and Lord A 's seemed 

the best place mr the purpose. ÌTay, I thought delay so dangerous, 
after the cursed paragraph, that a day might unmask me, and it 
would be better tnerefore not to lose an hour in finishing the play 
of ' The Stranger,' with the farce of the ' Honeymoon.' Behola me 

then at Lord A 's, leading off Lady Margaret to the dance. 

Behold me whispering the sweetest of things in her ear. Imagine 
her approving my suit, and gently chiding me for talkingof Gretna 
Green. Cenceive ali this, my dear fellow, and just at the height 
of my triumph, dilate the eyes of your imagination. and behold the 

stateiy form of Lord A , my noble host, marohing up to me, 

while a voice that, though low and quiet as an evening breeze, 
made my heart sink into my shoes, said, ' I believe, sir, you havo 
received no invitation from Lady A ?' 

" Not a word could I utter, Paul, — not a word. Had it been the 
highroad instead of a ballroom, I could have talked loudly enough, 
but I was under a speli. ' Ehem ! ' I faltered at last :— ' E— h— e— m ! 
Some mis— take, I — 1/ There I stopped. 'Sir,' said the earl, 
regarding me with a grave sternness, you had better withdraw ! ' 

"'Bless me! whats ali this?' criea Lady Margaret, dropping 
my palsied arm, and gazing on me as if she expected me to talk 
like a hero. 

" ' Oh,' said I, ' Eh — e— m, eh — e — m, I will exp— lain to-morrow, 
ehem, e— h— e— m.' I made to the door ; ali the eyes in the room 
seemed turned into burning-?lasses, and blistered the very skin on 
my face. I heard a gentle shriek as I left the apartment ; Lady 
Margaret fainting. I suppose ! There ended my courtship and my 
adventures in 'the best society.' I fell melancholy at the ili 
success of my scheme. You must allow, it was a magnificent 
project. What mora! courage ! I admire myself when I think of 
it. Wrthout an introduction, without knowing a soul, to become, 
ali by my own resolution, free of the finest nouses in London, 
dancing with earls' daughters, and ali but carrying off an earl's 
daughter myself as my wife. «If I had, the friends must have done 
something ior me ; and Lady Margaret Tomlinson might perhaps 
nave introduced the youthful genius of her Augustus to pamaraent 
9» the ministry. Oh what a fall was there ! yet faith* haA \sa.\\s».\ 

* Fact. 
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I could not help laughing, despite of my ohagrin, when I remem- 
bered that for three months I had imposed on thèse ' delicate 
exclusives, ' and been literally invited by many of them ; who would 
not have asked the younger sons of their. own cousins ; merely 
because I lived in a good Street, avowed myself an only child, and 
talked of my property in Yorkshire ! Ha ! ha ! how bitter the 
mercenary dupes must have felt, when the discovery was made ! 
' what a pili for the good matrons who had coupled my image with 
that of some filial Mary or Jane, — ha ! ha ! ha ! the triumph was 
almost worth the mortincation. However, as I said before, I fell 
melancholy on it, especially as my duns became menacing. So, I 
went to oonsult with my cousin the bookseller ; he reoommended 
me to compose for the journals, and obtained me an offer. I went 
to work very patiently for a short time, and contracted some 
agreeable frienaships with gentlemen whom I met at an ordinary 
in St. James's. Stili, my duns, though I paid them by driblets, 
were the plague of my lite : I confessed as much to one of my new 
friends. ' Come to Bath with me,' quoth he, ' for a week, and you 
shall return as rich as a Jew.' I accepted the offer, and went to 
Bath in my friend* s chariot. He took the name of Lord Dun- 
shunner, an Irish peer who had never been out of Tipperary. and 
was not therefore likely to be known at Bath. He took also a 
house for a year, filled it with wines, books, and a sideboard of 
piate : as he talked vaguely of setting up (at the next parliament) 
for the town, he bourìit these goods or the townspeople, in order to 
encourage their trade : I managed secretly to transport them to 
London and sell them ; and as we disposedof them hfty per cent, 
under cost price, our customers, the pawnbrokers, were not very 
inquisitive. We lived a jolly fife at JBath for a couple of months, 
and departed one niffht. leaving our housekeeper to answer ali 
interrogatories. Wenad taken the precaution to wear disguises, 
stufFed ourselves out, and changed the hues of our hair : my noble 
friend was an adept in these transformations, and though the 

flice did not sleep on the business— they never stumbled on us. 
am especially glad we were not discovered, for I liked Bath 
excessively, and I intend to return there some of these days and 
retire from the world — on an heiress ! 

"Well, Paul, shortly after this adventure, I made yoxa ac- 
quaintance. I continued ostensibly my literary profession, but 
only as a mask for the labours I dia not profess. A circumstance 
obhged me to leave London rather precipitately. Lord Dunshunner 

joined me in Edinburgh. D it, instead of doing anything 

there, we were done ! The veriest urchin that ever crept through 
the High Street is more than a match for the most scientifìc 
of Englishmen. With us it is art ; with the Scotch it is nature. 
They pick your pockets, without us.ing their fingere for it ; and 
theyprevent reprisal, by having nothing for you to pick. 

" We left Edinburgh with very long faces, and at Carlisle we 
found it necessary to separate. For my part, I went as a valet to a 
nobleman who had just lost his last servant at Carlisle by a fever : 
my friend gave me the beat of characters ! My new master was a 
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very olever man. He astonished people at dinner by the im- 
£romptus he prepared at breakfast ; — in a word, he was a wit. He 
Boon saw, for ne was learned himself, that I had reoeived a classical 
education, and he employed me in the confìdential oapacity of 
finding quotations for him. I cla&ed these alphabetically and 
under three heads : ' Parliamentary, Iiterary, Dining-out.' These 
were again subdivided, into ' Fine, '—* Learned/ and 'Jocular;' 
so that my master knew at once where to refer for genius, 
wisdom, and wit. He was delighted with my management of 
his intellects. In compliment to him I paid more attention 
to politics than I had olone before, for he was a ' great Whig,' 
and uncommonly liberal in everything, — but money! Henoe, 
Paul, the origin of my politicai pnnciples ; and, I thank Heaven, 
there is not now a rogne in England who is a better, that is to say, 
more of a moderate, Whig than your humble servant ! I oontinued 
with him nearly a year. He discharged me for a fault worthy of 
my genius, — otner servants may lose the watch or the coat of their 
master ; I went at nobler game, and lost him— his private cha- 
rader !" 

" How do you mean ? " 

" Why, I was enamoured of a lady who would not have looked 
at me as Mr. Tomlinson ; so I took my master' s clothes, and occa- 

sionally his carriage, and made love to my nymph, as Lord . 

Her vanity made her indiscreet. The Tory papers got hold of it ; 
and my master, in a change of ministers, was declared by George 
the Third to be * too gay for a Chancellor of the Exchequer.' An 
old gentleman who had had fifteen children by a wife like a 
Gordon, was chosen instead of my master : and although the new 
mimster was a fool in his public oapacity, the moral public were 
perfectly content with him, Decause of his private virtues ! 

" My master was furious, made the strictest inquiry, found me 
out, and turned me out too ! 

" A Whig not in place has an excuse for disliking the consti- 
tution. My distress almost made me a republican ; but, true to 
my creed, I must confess that I would only have levelled upwards. 
I especiaUy disaffected the inequality of riches : I looked moodily 
on every carriage that passed : I even frowned like a seoond Cati- 
line at the steam of a gentleman's kitchen ! My last situation had 
not been lucrative ; I nad neglected my perquisites, in my ardour 
for politics. My master, too, refused to give me a character :— who 
would take me wìthout one ? 

" I was asking myself this melancholy question^one morning, 
when I suddenly encountered one of the fine friends 1 had picked 
up at my old haunt, the ordinary, in St. James's. His name was 



Pepper!" criedPaul. 

Without heeding the exclamation, Tomlinson continued. 

" We went to a tavern and drank a bottle together. Wine made 
me communicative ; it also opened my comrade s heart. He asked. 
me to take a ride with him that night towards Kwàutant \^-^^ 
so, and found a purse." 
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" How fortunate ! Where ? " • 

" In a gentleman's pocket. — I was so pleased with my luck- that 
I went the same road twice a week, in order to see if I coula pick 
tip any more purses. Fate favoured me, and I lived for a long 
time the life of the blessed. Oh, Paul, you know not— you know noi 
what a glorious life is that of a hignwayman ; but you shall taste 
it otte of these days ; you shall, on my honour. 

" I now lived with a club of honest fellows: we called ourselves 
'The Exclu8ives, , for we were mighty reserved in our associates, 
and only those who did business on a grand scale were admitted 
into our set. For my part, with ali my love for my profession, I 
liked ingenuity stili better than force, and preferrea what the 
vulgar cali swindlinp, even to the high road. On an expedition of 
this sort, I rode once into a country town, and saw a crowd assembled 
in one corner, — I joined it, and, — ^uess my feelings ! beheld my 
poor friend, Yiscount Dunshunner, just about tobe hanged ; I rode 
off as fast as I could, — I thought I saw Jack Ketch at my heels. 
My horse threw me at a hedge, and I broke my collar-bone. In 
the confinement that ensued, gloomy ideas floated before me. I 
did not like to be hanged ! so I reasoned against my errors, and 
repented. I recovered slowly, returned to town, ana repaired to 
my cousin, the bookseller. To say truth, I had played him a little 
tnck ; oollected some debts of his by a mistake — very naturai in 
the confusion incident on my distresses. However, he was extremely 
unkind about it ; and the mistake, naturai as it was, had oost me 
his aoquaintance. 

" I went now to him with the penitential aspect of the prodigai 
son, and, faith, he would not have made a bad representation of 
the fatted calf about tobe killed on my return : so corpulent looked 
he, and so dejected ! * Graceless reprobate !' he began, 'your poor 
father is dead ! ' I was exceedingly shocked ! but — never fear, 
Paul, I am not about to be pathetic. My father had divided his 
fortune among ali his children : my share was £500. The posses- 
sion of this sum made my penitence seem much more sincere in the 
eyes of my pood cousin ; and after avery patheticecene, he took me 
once more into favour. I now oonsultea with him as to the best 
method of laying out my capital and recovering my character. We 
could not devise any scheme at the first conference ; but the second 
time I saw him, my cousin said, with a cheerful countenance, 
" Cheer up, Àugustus, I have got thee a situation. Mr. Asgrave, 
the banker, will take thee as a clerk. He is a most worthy man ; 
and having a vast deal of learning, he will respect thee for thy 
acquirements.' The same day I was introducea to Mr. Asgrave, 
who was a little man with a fine bald benevolent head ; ana after 
a long conversation, which he was pleased to hold with me, I 
becaine one of his quill-drivers. I don't know how it was, but by 
little and little I rose in my master's good ^races : I pronitiatea 
him, I fancy, by disposing or my £500 according to his advice : he 
laid it out for me, on what he saia was f amous seourity— on a landed 
estate. Mr. Astravo was of social habits, — he had a capital house 
and ezoellent wines. As he was not very particular in his com- 
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pany, nor ambitious of visiting the great, he often suffered me to 
make one of his table, and was pleased to hold long arguments 
with me about the ancients. I soon fonnd out that my master was 
a great moral philosopher ; and being my self in weak health, sated 
with the ordinary pursuits of the worla, in which my experience 
had forestalled my years, and naturally of a contemplative tempe- 
ramene I turned my attention to the moral studies which so fasci- 
nated my employer. I read through nine shelves full of metaohy- 
sicians, and knew exactly the points in which those illustrious 
thinkers quarrelled with each other, to the great advance of the 
science. My master and I used to hold many a long discussion 
about the nature of good and evil ; and as by nelp of his benevo- 
lent forehead, and a clear dogged voice, he aiways seemed to our 
audience to be the wiser and better man of the two, he was very 
well pleased with our disputes. This gentleman had an only 
daughter, an awful shrew with a face like a hatchet ; but pliilo- 
sophers overcome personal defects ; and thinking only of the good 
her wealth might enable me to do to my fellow-creatures, I secretly 
made love to her. You will say, that was playing my master but 
a scurvy trick in return for his kindness : not at ali, my master 
himself had convinced me, that there was no such virtue as grati- 
tude. It was an error of vulgar moralists. I yielded to his argu- 
ments, and at length privately espoused his daughter. The day 
after this took place, he summoned me to his study. * So, Àugustus,' 
said he very mildly, * you have married my daughter : nay, ncver 
look confused ; I saw a long time ago that you were resolved to do 
so, and I was very glad of it.' 

" I attempted to ialter out something like thanks. ' Never inter- 
rupt me ! ' said he. ' I had two reasons for being glad : — lst. Be- 
cause my daughter was the plague of my li/e, and I wanted some 
one to take her off my hands; — 2nd. Because I required your 
assistance on a particular point, and Icould not venture to ask itof 
any one but my son-in-law. In fine, I wish to take you into part- 
nership ! ! ! ' 

" * Partnership ! ' cried I, falling on my knees. * Noble— generous 
man ! " 

" ' Stay a bit,' continued my father-in-law. ' What funds do 
you think requisite for carryinp on a bank ? You look puzzled ! 
frot a shilling ! You will put in just as much as I do. x ou will 
put in rather more ; for you once put in £500, which has been 
spent long ago. I don't put in a shilling of my own. I live on my 
clients, and I very willingly offer you naif of them ! ' 

" Imagine, dear Paul, my astonishment, my dismay ! I saw my- 
self married to a hideous shrew — son-in-law to a penniless scoun- 
drel, and cheated out of my whole fortune ! Compare this view of 
the question with that which had blazed on me when I contem- 
plated being son-in-law to the rich Mr. Asgrave. I stormed at 
first. Mr. Asgrave took up " Bacon on the Advancement of Learn- 
ing," and made no reply till I was cooled by explosion. You ^w\iL 
perceive that, whenpassion subsided, Inecessarity «o^v ^^^^sia^ 
waslefbfor me but adopting my fatkei-m-\a^i'^^o^^^» T S>c»a, 
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by the fatality which attended me, at the very time I meant to 
reform, I was forced into scoundrelism, and I was driyen into 
defrauding a vast number of persona by the aeoident of being son- 
in-law to a great moralist. As Mr. Asgrave was an indolent man, 
who passed nis morningsin speculations on virtue, 1 was made the 
actÌTe partner. I spent the day at the counting-hause ; and 
when I carne home for recreation, my wìfe scratched my eyes 
out." 

" But were you never recojpised as ' the stranger,* or ' the 
adventurer,' in your new capacity ? " 

" No ; for, of course, I asstunea, in ali my changes, both aliases 
and disguises. And, to teli you the truth, my marriage so altered 
me, that, what with a snufF-coloured coat and a brown scratch wi£, 
with a pen in my right ear, I looked the very piotare of staici 
respectaDility. My face grew an inch longer every day. Nothing 
is so respectable as a long face ! and a subdued expression of 
conntenance is the surest sign of commercial prosperity. Well, we 
went on splendidly cnongh for abont a year. Meanwhile I was 
wonderfully improved in philosophy. You have no idea how a 
scolding wife sublimes and rarifies one's intellect. Thunder clears 
the air, you know ! At length, unhappily for my fame (for I con- 
templateci a magnificent moral history of man, which, had she 
lived a year longer, I should have completed), my wife died in 
childbed. My father-in-law and I were talking over the event, 
and finding fault with civilization, by the enervating habits of 
which women die of their children, instead of bringing them forth 
without being even conscious of the circumstance ; — when a bit of 
paper, sealed awry, was given to my partner : he looked over it — 
nnlshed the discussion, and then tola me our bank had stopped 
payment. ' Now, Augustus,' said he, lighting his pipe with the 
Bit of paper, ' you see the gpod of having nothinp to tose ?' 

" We aid not pay quite sixpence in the pouna : but my partner 
was thought so unfortunate, that the British public raisecl a sub- 
scription for him, and he retired on an annuity, greatly respected 
and very much compassic^ated. As I had not oeen so well known 
as a moralist, and nad not the prepossessing advantage of a bald 
benevolent head, nothing was done for me, and I was turned once 
more on.the wide world, to moralise on the vicissitudes of fortune. 
My cousin the bookseller was no more, and his son cut me. I took 
a garret in Warwick Court, and, with a few books, my only con- 
solation, I endeavoured to nerve my mind tothe future. It was at 
this time, Paul, that my studies really availed me. Imeditated 
much, and I became a true philosopher, viz. a practical one. My 
actions were henceforth regulated by principio ; and, at some time 
or other, I will convince you, that the roaa of true morals never 
avoids tìie pockets of your neighbour. So soon as my mind had 
made the grand discovery which Mr. Asgrave had made before me, 
that one should live according to a system— for if you do wronff, 
it is then your system that errs, not you, — I took to the roaa, 
without any of tnose stinga of conscience which had hitherto 
annoyed me in suoh adventures. I formed one of a capital knot of 
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1 Free Agente,' whom I will introduce to yon some day or other, 
and I soon rose to distinotion among them. But, about six weeks 
ago, not less than formerly preferring bywavs to highways, I 
attempted to possess myself of a carriage, and sell it at discount. I 
was acquitted on the felony, but sent hither by Justice Burnii at on 
the misdemeanour. Thus far, my young friend, hath as yet pro- 
ceeded the life of Augustus Tomlinson." 

The history of this gentleman made a deep impression on Paul. 
The impression was strengthened by the conyersations subsequently 
holden with Augustus. That worthy was a dangerous and subtle 
persuader. He had really read a good deal of history, and 
somethinc: of morals ; and he had an ingenious way of defending 
his rascafly practices by syllogisms firom the latter, and examples 
from the former. These theories he clenched, as it were, by a re- 
ference to the existing politics of the day. Cheaters of thepublic, 
on false pretences, he was pleased to term "moderate Whigs;" 
bullying demanders of your purse were "high Tories;" and 
thieving in gangs was " the effect of the spirti of party." There 
was this difference between Augustus Tomlinson and Long Ned : 
Ned was the acting knave ; Augustus, the reasoning one ; and we 
may see, therefore, by a little refi. ectìon, that Tomlinson was a far 
more perilous companion than Pepoer, for showy theories are al way s 
more seductive to the young ana clever than suasive examples, 
and the vanity of the youthf ul makes them better pleased by being 
convinced of a thin^, than by being enticed to it. 

A day or two after the narrative of Mr. Tomlinson, Paul was 
apain visited by Mrs. Lobkins ; for the regulations against frequent 
visitors were not then so strictly enforced as we understand them 
to be now ; and the good dame carne to deploro the ili success of 
her interview with Justice Burnllat. 

"We spare the tender-hearted reader a detail of the affecting 
interview that ensued. Indeed, it was but a repetition of the one 
we have before narrated. "We shall only say, as a proof of Paul's 
tenderness of heart, that when he tookleave of the good matron, 
and bade '* God bless her," his voice faltered, and the tears stood 
in his eyes,— just as they werewont to do in the eyes of George III., 
when that exeellent monarca was pleased graciomly to encore 
"Godsave the King!" 

" I'il be hanged," soliloquised our hero, as he slowly bent his 
course towards the subtle Augustus, — *' I'il be hanged (humph ! 
the denunciation is prophetic), if I don't feel as grateful to the old 
lady for her care of me, as if she had never ill-used me. As for 
my parents, I believe I have little to be grateful for, or proud of, 
in that quarter. My poor mother, by ali acoounts, seems scarcely 
to have nad even the orate virtue of maternal tenderness ; and in 
ali human likelihood I shall never know whether I had one father 
or fifty. But what matters it ? I rather like the better to be 
independent ; and, after ali, what do nine-tenths of us ever get 
from our parents but an uglyname, and advice which, if wefolI<v«^ 
we are wretched, — and if we.neglect, we are disinhfi:^\\fò^.V % 

Comforting himself with these thoug\i^, ^d\Ocl ^s&x»^» H»^* 
S 2 
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their philosophical complexion from the conversations lie had 
lately neld with Àugustus, and which broke off into the muttered 
air of 

" Why should wc quarrel for riches ? " 

Paul repaired to his customary avocations. 

In the third week of our hero's captivity, Tomlinson communi- 
cated to him a pian of escape that had occurred to his sagacious 
brain. In the yard appropriated to the amusements of the gentle- 
men ** misdemeaning/ there was a water-pipe that, skirting the 
Wall, passed over a, door, through which, every morning, the pious 
captives passed, in their way to the chapel. By this, Tomlinson 
proposed to escape ; for to the pipe which reachea from the door to 
the wall, in a slanting and easy direction, there was a sort of 
skirting-board ; and a dexterons and nimble man might readily, 
by the nelp of this board, convey himself along the pipe, nntil the 
progress of that useful conductor (which was happily very brief ) 
was stopped by the summit of the wall, where it found a sequel in 
another pipe, that descendedto the ground on the opposite side of 
the wall. jSTow, on this opposite side was the garden of the prison ; 
in this garden was a watchman ; and this watchman was the 
hobffoblin of Tomlinson's scheme : " For, suppose us safe in the 
garden," said he, " what shall we do with this confounded 
fellow?" 

" But that is not ali," added Paul : " for even where there no 
watchman, there is a terrible wall, which I noted especially last 
week, when we were set to work in the garden, and which has no 
pipe, save a perpendicular one, that a man must have the legs of a 
ny to be able to climb ! " 

" Nonsense ! " returned Tomlinson : " I will show you how 
to climb the stubbornest wall in Christendom, if one has but the 
coast clear : it is the watchman — the watchman, we must " 

" What ? " asked Paul, observing his comrade did not conclude 
the sentence. 

It was some time before the sage Àugustus replied; he then 
said, in a musing tone — 

"I have been thinking, Paul, whether it would.be consistcnt 
with virtue, and that strict code of morals by which ali my 
actions are reg^ilated, to — slay the watchman ! " 

" Good heavens ! " cried Paul, horror-stricken. 

" And I have decided," continued Àugustus, solemnly, without 
regard to the exclamation, " that the action would be perfectly 
justifiable ! " 

" Villain ! " exclaimed Paul, recoiling to the other end of the 
stone box (for it was night) in which they were cooped. 

" But," pursued Àugustus, who seemea soliloquismg, and whose 
voice, sounding cairn and thoughtful, like Young's in the famous 
monologue in " Hamlet," denoted that heheedednottheuncour- 
teous interruption — " but opinion does not always influence con- 
duct ; and although it may be virtuous to murder the watchman, 
I have not the heart to do it. I trust in my future history I shall 
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not, by discerning moralists, be too severely censured for a weak- 
ness for which my physical temperament is alone to blame ! " 

Despite the tum of the soliloquy, it was a long timo before Paul 
could be reconciled to further conversation with Àugustus ; and it 
was only from the belief that the moralist had leaned to the j est- 
in? vein that he at length resumed the consultation. 

The conspirators did not, however, bring their scheme that night 
to any ultimate decision. The next day, Àugustus, Paul, and 
some others of the company, were set to work in the garden ; and 
Paul then observed that his friend, wheeling a barrow close by the 
spot where the watchman stood, overturned its contents. The 
watchman was good-natured enough to assist him in refilling the 
barrow ; and Tomlinson profited so well by the occasion, that, 
that night, he informed Paul, that they would have nothing to 
dread from the watchman's vigilance. " He has promised," said 
Àugustus, " for certain con-si-ae-ra-ti-ons, to allow me to knock 
him down : he has also promised to be so much hurt, as not to be 
able to move, until we are over the wall. Our main difficulty now, 
then, is, the first step, — namely, to climb the pipe unperceived ! " 

" As to that," said Paul, who developed, through the whole of 
the scheme, organa of sagacity, boldness, and invention, which 
charmed his friend, and certainly promised well for his future 
career ; — " as to that, I think we may manage the first ascent with 
less danger than you imagine : the momings, of late, have been 
very foggy ; they are almost dark at the hour we go to chapel, 
Let you and I close the file : the pipe passes just above the door ; 
our hands, as we have tried, can reach it ; and a spring of no great 
agility will enable us to raise oursetojes up to a footing on the pipe 
and tue skirting-board. The climbing, then, is easy ; and, what 
with the dense fog, and our own quickness, I think we shall have 
little difiiculty in gaining the garden. The only precautions we 
need use are, to wait for a yery dark morning, and to be sure that 
we are the last of the file, so that no one behind may give the 
alarm " 

" Or attempt to follow our example, and spoil the pie by a super- 
fluous plum!" added Àugustus. "You counsel admirably ; and 
one of these days, if you are not hung in the mean while, will, I 
venture to argue, be a great logician." 

The next morning was clear and frosty ; but the day after was, 
to use Tomlinson's simile, " as dark as il ali the negroes of Africa 
had been stewed down into air." " You might have cut the fog 
with a knife," as the proverb says. Paul and Àugustus could not 
even see how signifi cantly each looked at the other. 

It was a remarkable trait of the daring temperament of the 
former, that, younc: as he was, it was fixed that he should lead the 
attempt. At the nour, then, for chapel, the prisoners passed as 
usuai through the door. When it carne to raul's turn, he drew 
himself by his hands to the pipe, and then creeping along its 
sinuous course, gained the wall before he had even fetchaìVàa» 
breath. Rather more clumsily, Àugustus fRÀLoN*^ \^& *cc^q^^ 
example : once his foot slippeà, mxa "hfò 'W^a ^XV^s^^ «s^st. »^ 
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extended his hands involuntarily, and caught Paul by the leg. 
Hapnily our hero had then gained the wall to whicn he was 
clinging, and for once in a way, one rogue raised himself without 
throwing over another. Behold Tomlinson and Paul now seated 
for an instant on the wall to recover breath ! the latter then — the 
desoent to the ground was not very great, — letting his body down 
by his hands, dropped into the garden. 

" Hurt ?" askecf the prudent Augustus in a hoarse whisper 
before he descended from. his " bad eminence," being even willing 

" To bear those ills he had, 
Than fly to others that he knew not of," 

without taking every previous precaution in his power. 

"No!" was the answer in the same voice, and Augustus 
dropped. 

So soon as this latter worthy had recovered the shock of his fall, 
he lost not a moment in running to the other end of the garden : 
Paul followed. By the way Tomlinson stopped at a heap of rub- 
bish, and picked up an immense stone ; when they carne to the 
part of the wall they had agreed to scale, they found the watch- 
man, about whom they needed not, by the bye, to have concerned 
themselves ; for had it not been arranged that he was to have met 
them, the deep fog would have effectually prevented him from 
seeing them : this faithful guardian Augustus knocked down, not 
with the stone, but with ten guineas ; he then drew forth from his 
dress a thickish cord which he had procured, some days before, 
from the turnkey, and fastening the stone firmly to one end, 
threw that end over the wall. Now the wall had (as walls of 
great strength mostly have) an overhanging sort of battlement on 
either side, and the stone, when flung over and drawn to the 
tether of the cord to which it was attached, necessarily hitched 
against this projection ; and thusthe cord was, as it were, fastened 
to the wall, and Tomlinson was enabled by it to draw himself up 
to the top of the barrier. He performed this feat with gymnastic 
address, fike one who had often practised it ; albeit, the discreet 
adventurer had not mentioned in his narrative to Paul any pre- 
vious occasion for the practice. As soon as he had gained the top 
of the wall, he threw down the cord to his companion, and in con- 
sideration of Paul's inexperience in that manner of climbing:, gave 
the fastening of + the rope an additional security by holding it him- 
self. With slowness and labour Paul hoisted nimself up ; and 
then, by transferring the stone tothe other side of the wall, where 
it made, of course, a similar hitch, our two adventurers were 
enabled successively to slide down, and consummate their escape 
from the House of Correction. 

" Follow me now ! " said Augustus, as he took to his heels ; and 
Paul pursued him through a labyrinth of alleys and lanes, through 
which he shot and dodged with a yariable and shifting celerity 
that, had not Paul kept dose upon him, would very soon (combined 
with the fog) have snatched him from the eyes <of his yt>ung ally . 
Happily the immaturity of the morning, the obscurity of the 
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streets passed through, and, above ali, the extreme darkness of the 
atmospnere, preventea that detection and arrest which their 
prisoners* garb would otherwise have insured them. At length, 
they found themselves in the fields ; and, skulking along hedges, 
anddiligently avoiding the highroad, they continued to fly onward, 
until they had odvanced several miles into " the bowels of the 
land." At that tìme " the bowels" of Augustus Tomlinson began 
to remind him of their demands; and he accordingly suggested 
the desirabffity of their seizing the first peasant they encountered, 
and causing him to exohange clothes witn one of the fu^itives, who 
would thus be enabled to enter a public-house and provide for their 
mutuai necessities. Paul agreed to this proposition, and, accord- 
ingly, they watched their opportunity and caught a ploughman. 
Augustus stripped him of his frock, hat, and worsted stockings ; 
and Paul, hardened by necessityand oompanionship, helped to tie 
the poor ploughman to a tree. They then continued their progress 
for about an hour, and, as the shades of evening fell around them, 
they disooyered a public-house. Augustus entered, and returned 
in a few minutes laden with bread ano. cheese, and a bottle of beer. 
Prison fare cures a man of daintiness, and the two fugitives dined 
on these homely viands with considerable complacency. They 
then resumed their journey, and at length, wearied with exertion, 
they arrived at a lonely haystack, where they resolved to repose 
for an hour or two. 



CHAPTER X. 

Unlike the ribald, whose licentious jest, 
Pollutes his banauet, and insulta bis guest j 
From wealth and grandeur easy to descend, 
Thou joy'st to lose the master in the friend : 
We round thy board the cheerful menials see, 
Gay with the smile of bland equality ; 
No social care the gracious lord disdains ; 
Love prompte to love, and reverence reverence grains. 
TranslaHon of Lacan to Pùo, prefixed to thè Twelfth Paper o/the •« Rambler.** 

Cotly shone down the bashful stars upon our adventurers, as, 
after a short nap behind the haystack, they stretched themselves, 
and, looking at each other, burst into an involuntary and hilarious 
laugh at the prosperous termination of their exploit. 

Hitherto they had been too ocoupied, first by their flight, then 
by hunger, then by fatigue, for seli'-gratulation ; now they rubbed 
their handi, and joked like runaway schoolboys, at their escape. 

By degrees their thoughts turned rrom the past to the future ; and 
" Teli me, my dear fellow," said Augustus, " what you intend to 
do. I trust I nave long ago convinced you that it is no sin ' to 
serve our Menda' and * to be trae to our party ;' and therefore, I 
suppose, you will decide upon taking to the road ! " 

" It is very odd," answered Paul, " that I akovslàL \tsKfe «xe% 
scruples left after y our lectures ou t\*a svfo\sfc\» \ \rofc 'V ^raroA» -ya^. 
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frankly, that, somehow or other, I have doubts whether thieving 
be really the honestest profession I could follow." 

" Listen to me, Paul, ' answered Augustus ; and his reply is not 
unworthy of notiee. " Ali crime and ali excellence depend upon 
a good choice of words. I see you look pnzzled; I will explain. 
If you take money from the public, and say you have robbed, 
you have indubitably committed a great crime ; but if you do the 
same, and say you have been relievtnq the necessities of the poor, 
you have done an excellent action ; if, in afterwards dividing this 
money with your companions, you say you have been sharing 
booty, you have committed an offence against the laws of your 
country ; but if you obserye that you have been sharing with your 
friend* the gains of your industry, you have been performing one 
of the noblest actions of humanity. To knock a man on the head 
is neither virtuous nor guilty, but it depends upon the language 
applied to the action tp make it murder or glory.* Why not say, 
then, that you have testified ' the courage òf a hero? rather than 
* the atrocity of a ruffian t * This is perfectly clear, is it not ? " 

" It seems so," answered Paul. 

41 It is so sclf-evident, that it is the way ali governments are 
carried on. Wherefore, my good Paul, we only do what ali other 
legislatore do. We are never rogues so long as we cali ourselves 
honest fellows, and we never commit a crime so long as we can 
term it a virtue ! What say you now ? " 

Paul smiled, and was silent a few moments before he replied — 

" There is very little doubt but that you are wrong ; yet if you 
are, so are ali the rest of the world. It is of no use to be the only 
white sheep of the ilock. Wherefore, my dear Tomlinson, I wiH 
in future be an excellent citizen, relieve the necessities of the poor, 
and share the gainsofmy industry with my friends" 

" Bravo ! " cried Tomlinson. <r And now that that is settled, 
the sooner you are inaugurated the better. Since the starlight 
has shown iorth, I see that I am in a place I ought to be very 
well acquainted with ; or, if you like to be suspicious, you may 
believe that I have brought you purposeljr in this direction. But 
first let me ask if you feel any great desire to pass the night by 
this haystack, or whether you would like a song and the punch- 
bowl.almost as much as the open air, with the chance ofbeing eaten 
up in a pinch of hay by some strolling cow." 

" You may conceive my choice," answered Paul. 

" Well, then, there is an excellent fellow near here, who keeps a 
public-house, and is a finn ally and generous patron of the lads of 
the cross. At certain periods they hold weekly meetings at his 
house : this is one of the nights. What say you, shall I introduce 
you to the club ì " 

* We observe in a paragraph from an American paper, copied without comment 
into thè Morning Chronicle, a sfrigolar proof of the truth of Tomlinson's philo- 
sophy. "Mr. Rowland Stephenson [so runs the extract], the celebrateci English 
banker, has just purchased a considerable tract of land," &c. Most philosophical 
of paragraphi8ts ! " Celebrateti English banker ! " — that sentence is a better illus- 
tration of verbal fallacies than ali Bentham's treatises puttogether. "Celebrateci! " 
O Mercoiy, what a dezterous epithet ! 
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" I shall be very glad, if they will admit me," retumed Paul, 
whom many and (xmnicting thoughts rendered laconic. 

"Oh! no fear of that, under my auspices. To teli you the 
truth, though we are a tolerant sect, we welcome every new pro- 
selyte with enthusiasm. But are you tired ? " 

" A little ; the house is not far, you say ? " 

" About a mile off," answered Tomlinson. " Leon on me." 

Our wanderers now leaving the haystack, struck across part of 
Finchley Common ; for the abode of the worthy publican was feli- 
citously situateci, and the scene in which his guests celebrated 
their festivities was dose by that on which they often performed 
their exploits. 

As they proceeded, Paul questioned his friend touching the 
name and character of "mine host," and the all-knowing Au- 
gustus Tomlinson answered him, Quaker-like, by a question. 

" Have you never heard of Gentleman George ?" 

" What ! the noted head of a ilash public-house in the country ? 
To be sure I have, often ; my poor nurse, Dame Lobkins, used to 
say he was the best-spoken man in the trade." 

" Ay, so he is stili. In his youth, George was a very handsome 
fellow, but a little too fond of nis lass ano! his bottle to please his 
father, a very staid old gentleman, who walked about on Sundays 
in a bob-wig and a gold-headed cane, and was a much better 
farmer on week-days than he was head of a public-house. George 
used to be a remarkably smart-dressed fellow, and so he is to this 
day. He has a great deal of wit, is a very good whist-player, has 
a capital celiar, and is so fond of seeing his rriends drunk, that he 
bought some time ago a large pewter measure in which six men 
can stand upright. The girls, or rather the old women, to which 
last he used to be much more civil of the two, always liked him ; 
they say, nothing is so fine as his fine speeches, and they give him 
the title of ' Gentleman George/ He is a ilice, kind-hearted man 
in many things. Pray Heaven we shall have no cause to miss 
him when he departs. But, to teli you the truth, he takes more 
than his share of our common purse. 

" What, is he avaricious ?" 

" Q,uite the reverse ; but he is so cursedly fbnd of building, he 
invests ali his money (and wants us to invest ali ours) in houses ; 
and there*s one confounded dog of a bricklayer, who runs him up 
terrible bills, — a fellow called 'Cunning Nat,* who is equally adroit 
in spoiling ground and improving ground rent" 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Ah'! thereby hangs a tale. But we are near the place now ; 
you will see a curious set." \ 

As Tomlinson said this, the pair approached a house standing 
alone, and seemingly without any other abode in the vicinity. 
It was of curious and grotesque shape, painted white, with a 
Gothic chimney, a Chinese sign-post (on which was depicted a 
gentleman fishuig, with the words "The Jolly Angler" written 
beneath), and a porch that would have been Grecian, ii \k W^^sK» 
been Dutoh. It stood in a little fìeld, m\3i a.\i^Ì%^ ^cccc^^^ «^ 
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the common in front. Augustus stopped at the door, and, whilo 
he paused, bursts of laughter rang cheerily within. 

'Ah! the merry boys," he muttered; "I long to be with 
them !" and then with his clenohed fist he knocked four times on 
the door. There was a sudden silence, whioh lasted about a 
minute, and was broken by a voice within^ asking who was 
there. Tomlinson answered by some cabalistic word ; the door 
was opened, and a little boy presented himself. 

" Well, my lad," said Augustus, " and how is your master ?— 
Stont and hearty, if I may judge by his voice:" 

" Ay, Master Tommy ; ay, he's boozin^ away at a fine rate in 
the back-parlour, with Mr. Pepper and Fighting Attie, and half a 
score more of them. He '11 be woundy glad to see you, I '11 be 
bound." 

" Show this gentleman into the bar," rejoined Augustus, " whilo 
I go and pay my respects to honest Geordie." 

The boy made a sort of a bow, and leading our hero into the bar. 
.consignea him to the care of Sai, a buxom barmaid, who reflectea 
credit on the taste of the landlord, and who received Paul with 
marked distinctìon and a gill of brandy. 

Paul had not lon^ to play the amiable, before Tomlinson re- 
joined him with the Information that Gentleman George would be 
most happy to see him in the back-parlour, and that he would 
there fina an old friend in the person of Mr. Pepper. 

"What! is he here?" criea Paul. "The sorry knave, to let 
me be caged in his stead ! " 

" Gently, gently, no misapplication of terms," said Augustus i 
"that was not knavery, that was prudence, the greatest of ali 
virtues, and the rarest. But come along, and Pepper shall explain 
to-morrow." 

Threading a gallery or passage, Augustus preceded our hero, 
opened a door, and introduced him into a long, low apartment, 
where sat, round a table spread with pipes and liquor, some ten or 
a dozen men, while at the top of the table, in an arm-chair, pre- 
sided Gentleman George. That dignitary was a portiy and comely 
gentleman, with a knowing look and a Wekh wig, worn, as the 
morning Ckronicle says of his majesty's hat, "in a degagé 
manner, on one side." Being afilicted with the gout, his left foot 
reclined on a stool ; and the attitude developed, despite of a 
lamb's-wool stocking, the remains of an exceedingly ^ood leg. 

As Gentleman George was a person of majestic dignity among the 
Knights of the Cross, we trust we shall not be thought irreverent 
in applying a few of the words by which the foresaid jSìorning 
Chronicle depicted his majesty, on the day he laid the first stone 
of his father's monument, to the description of Gentleman George. 

"He had on a handsome blue coat and a white waistcoat;" 
moreover, "he laughed most tood-humouredly," as, turning to 
Augustus Tomlinson, he saluted him with — 

<r So, this is the youngster you present to us !— Welcome to 
the 'Jolly Angler!' Give us thy band, youngeir;— I shall be 
happy to blow a cloud with thee. 
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" With ali due submission," said Mr. Tomlinson, " I think it 
may first be as well to introduce my pupil and friend to his future 
companions." 

" x ou speak like a leary cove," cried Gentleman George, stili 
squeezing our hero's hand ; and turning round in his elbow-chair, 
he pointed to each member, as he severally introduoed his guest» 
tofani: 

"Here," said he, — "here's a fine chap at my right hand" (the 
person tnus designated was a thin miktary-lookmg figure, in a 
shabby riding frock, and with a commanding, bold, aquiline coun- 
tenance, a little the worse for wear), " here's a fine chap far you ; 
Fighting Attie we calls him : he's a devil on the road. ' Halt — 
deliver— must and shall — can't and shan't — do as I bid you, or gp 
to the devil,'— that's ali Fighting Attie's palaver ; and, sdeath, it 
has a wonderful way of oominp to the point ! A f amous culi is my 
friend Attie — an ola soldier— nas seen the world, and knows what 
is what ; has lots of gumption, and devil a bit of blarney. How- 
somever, the highflyers doesn't like him ; and when he takes 
peonle's money, ne need not be quite so cross about it ! — Attie, let 
me introduce a new pai to you." Paul made his bow. 

" Stand at ease, man ! " quoth the veteran, without taking the 
pipe from his mouth. 

Gentleman George then continued ; and, after pointing out four 
or fi ve of the company (among whom our hero discovered, to his 
surprise, his old friends Mr. Eustace Fitzherbert and Mr. William 
Howard Russell), carne, at length, to one with a very red face, and 
a lusty fraine of body. " That gentleman," said he, " is Scarlet 
Jem ; a dangerous fellow for a press, though he says ne likes rob- 
bing alone now ; for a general press is not half such a good thing 
as it used to be formerly. You have no idea what a hand at dis- 
guisinr himeslf Scarlet Jem is. He has an old wig which he 
generally does business in ; and you would not go for to know him 
again, when he conceals himseK under the wig. Oh, he's a precious 
rogue is Scarlet Jem ! — As for the cove on t'other side," continued 
the host of the " Jolly Angler," pointing to Long Ned, " ali I can 
say of him, good, bad, or indifièrent, is, that he has an unkimmon 
fine head or hair : and now, youngster, as you knows him, 'spose 
you goes and sita by him, and he'll introduce you to the reet : for, 
split my wig ! [Gentleman George was a bit of a swearer] if I ben'i 
tired, and so here's to your health ; and if so be as your name'ft 
Paul, may you alway rob Peter* in order to pay Paul !" 

This witticism of mine host's being exceeaingly well reoeived, 
Paul went, amidst the general laughter, to take possession of the 
vacant seat beside Long Ned. That tali gentleman, who had 
hitherto been cloud-compelling (as Homer calls Jupiter) in pro- 
found silence, now turned to Paul with the warmest cordiality. 
declared himself overjoyed to meet his old friend once more, and 
congTatulated him afìke on his escape from Bridewell, and his 
admission to the councils of Gentleman George. But Paul, mind- 

* Peter—a portmantewau 
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fui of that exertion of "prudence" on the part of Mr. Pepper, by 
which he had been left to his fate and the mercy of Justice Burn- 
fiat, received his advances very sullenly. This coolness so incensed 
Ned, who was naturally choleric, that he turned his back on our 
hero, and being of an aristocratic spirit, niuttered something 
about "upstart and vulgar clyfakers being admitted to the com- 
pany of swell tobymen." This murmur called ali PauTs blood 
into his cheek ; for though he had been punished as a clyfaker (or 
pickpocket), nobody knew better than Long Ned whether or not 
he was innocent ; and a reproach from him carne therefore with 
doublé injustice and severity. In his wrath, he seized Mr. Pepper 
by the ear, and, telling him he was a shabby scoundrel, challenged 
him to fight. 

So pleasing an inyitation not being announced sotto voce, but in 
a tone suitedto the importance of the proposition, every one around 
heard it ; and before Long Ned could answer, the full voice of 
Gentlemen George thundered forth — 

" Keep the peace there, you youngster ! What ! are you iust 
admittea into our merry-makings, and must you be wrangliiig 
already ? Harkye, gemmen, I have been plagued enough with 
your quarrels before now ; and the first cove as breaksthe present 
quiet of the 'Jolly Angler,* shall be turned out neck and crop— 
shan't he, Attie?" 
" Righi about, march," said the hero. 

" Ay, that's the word, Attie," said Gentleman George. " And 
now, Mr. Pepper, if there be any ili blood 'twixt you and the lad 
there, wash it away in a bumper of bingo, and let's hear no more 
whatsomever about it.' 

" I am willing," cried Long Ned, with the deferential air of a 
courtier, and holding out his hand to Paul. Our hero, being some- 
what abashed by the novelty of his situation and the rebuke of 
Gentleman George, accepted, though with some reluctance, the 
proffered courtesy. 

Order being thus restored, the conversation of the convivialists 
began to assume a most fascinatine: bias. They talked with infi- 
nite goùt of the sums they had levied on the public, and the 
pecufations they had committed for what one called the " good of 
the community;* and another, the " established order" — meaning 
themselves. It was easy to see in what school the discerning 
Augustus Tomlinson had learned the value of words. 

There was something edifying in hearing the rascals ! So nice 
was their langua^e, and so honest their enthusiasm for their own 
interests, you might have imagined you were listening to a 
coterie of cabinet ministers conferring on taxes, or debating on 
perquisites. 

"Lon^ may the Commons flourish," cried punning Geòrgie, 
filling his glass. " It is by the commons we're fed, and may they 
never know cultiwation ! " 

"Three times three!" shouted Long Ned: and the toast was 
drunk as Mr. Pepper proposed. 
" A little moderate cultivation of the commons, to speak frankly," 
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said Angustila Tomlinson, modestly, " might not be amiss ; for 
it would decoy peonie into the belief that they might travel safely ; 
and, after ali, a hedge or a barley-field is as good for us as a barren 
heath, where we have no shelter if once pursued ! " 

"You talks nonsense, you spooney ! cried a robber of note, 
called Bagshot ; wbo, being aged, and having been a lawyer's foot- 
boy, was sometimes denominated " Old Ba^s." " You talks non- 
sense ; these innowating ploughs are the rum of us. Every biade 
of corn in a common is an encroachment on the constitution and 
rights of the gemmen highwaymen. I'm old, and mayn't live to see 
these things ; but, mark my words, a time will come when a man 
may go from Lunnun to Johnny Groat's without losing a penny by 
one of us ; when Hounslow will be safe, and Finchley secure. My 
eyes, what a sad thing for us that'll be ! " 

The venerable old man became suddenly silent, and the tears 
started to his eyes. Gentleman George hai a great horror of blue 
devils, and particularly disliked ali disagreeable subjects. 

" Thunder and oons, Old Bags ! " quoth mine host of the " Jolly 
Angle*," " this will never do ; we're ali met here to be merry, and 
not to listen to your mullancolly taratarantarums. I says, Ned 
Pepper, spose you tips us a song, and 1*11 beat time with my 
knuckles. 

Long Ned, taking the pipe from his mouth, attempted, liko 
Walter Scott' s Lady Heron, one or two pretty excuses : these being 
drowned by a universal shout, the handsome purloiner gave the 
following song, to the tune of " Time has not tninned my flowing 
hair." 

LONG NED'S SONG. 
1. 
" Oh, if my hands adherc to cash, 
My gloves at least are clean, 
And rarely have the gentry flash 
In sprucer clothes been seen. 

2. 

Sweet Public, since your coffers must 

Afford our wants relief, 
Oh ! soothes it not to yield the dust 

To such a charming thief > 

3. 
I never robbed a single coach 

But with a lover's air ; 
And though you might my course reproach, 

You never could my hair. 

4. 
John Bull, who loves a harmless joke, 

Is apt at me to grin ; 
But why be cross with laughing folk, 

Unless they laugh and win ? 

5. 
John Bull has money in his box ; 

And though his wit's divine, 
Yet let me laugh at Johnny's locks— 

And John may laugh at mine \ '* 
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u 'And John maj laugh at mine/ excellent !" cried Gentleman 
George, lighting bis pipe and winking at Attie. " I hears as how 
you be a mmous fellow with the lasses." 

Ned smiled, and answered, — " No man should boast ; but " 

Pepper paused signincantiy, and then, glaneing at Attie, said — 
" Talking of lasses, it is my tnrn to knock down a gentleman l'or a 
Bong, and I knock down Fighting Attie." 

" I never sing," said the warrior. 

" Treason, treason," cried Pepper. " It is the law, and you must 
obey the law ; — so begin." 

" It is true, Attie,' said Gentleman George. 

There was no appeal from the honest publican's fiat ; so in a 
quick and laconic manner, it being Attie s favourite dogma, that 
tne least said is the soonest mended, the warrior sung as follows : — 

FIGHTING ATTIE'S SONG. 

Air. — " He was famed for deeds of arma." 

" Rise at six — dine at two— 
Rob your man without ado — 
Such my maxima— if you doubt 
Their wisdom, to the right about." 

(Signing to a sallow gentleman on the game side of the table to sena up the 
brandy bowl.) 

" Pass round the bingo, — of a gun, 
You musky, dusky, husky son ! "* 

(The sallow gentleman, in a hoarse voice.) 

" Attie — the bingo's now with me, 
I can't resign it yet, d'ye see ! " 

(Attie, seizing the bowl.) 

" Resign, resign it— cease your dust ! " 

(Wresting it away, andfiercely regarding the sallow gentleman.) 

" You nave resigned it— and you must." 

Chorus. 

" Youhave resigned it— and you must." 

"While the chorus, laughing at the discomfited tippler, yelled forth 
the emphatic words of the heroic Attie, that personage emptied the 
brandy at a draught, resumed his pipe, and, in as few words as 
possible, called on Bagshot for a song. The excellent old hierh- 
wayman, with great diffidenoe, obey ed the request, cleared nis 
throat, and struck off with a ditty somewhat to the tune of " The 
Old Woman." 

OLD BAGS' SONG. 

" Are the days then gone, when on Hounslow Heath 
We flashed our nags ? 
When the stoutest bosoms quailed beneath 
The voice of Bags ? 

* Much of whatever amusement might be occasioned by the not (we trust) ill- 
natured travesties of certain eminent characters in thispart of our work, when first 
published, like ali politicai allasions, loses point and becomes obscure as the appli- 
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Ne'er was my work bah* undone,lest 

I should be nabb'd : 
Slow was old Bags, but he never ceased 
Till the whole was grabb'd. 
ChoruM. 
Till the whole was grabb'd. 

When the slow coach paused, and the gemmen storm'd» 

I bore the brunt— 
And the only sound which my grave lips form'd 

Was • bhint '—stili • blunt ! * 
Oh ! those Jovial days are ne'er forgot I— 

But the tape lags— 
When I be's dead, you'll drink one pot 

To poor old Bags ! 

Chorua. 
To poor old Bags ! n 

" Ay, that we will, my dear Bagshot," cried Gentleman George, 
affectionately ; but, observing a tear in the Une old fellow's eye, 
he added, " Oheer np. What, ho ! oheer up ! Times will improve, 
and Providence may yet send us one good year, when you shall be 
as well off as ever ! You shakes your poli. Well, don't be hum- 
durgeoned, but knock down a gemman. 

Dashing away the drop of sensibility, the yeteran knocked down 
Gentleman George himself . 

" Oh, dang it ! " said George, with an air of dignity, " I ought 
to skip, sinoe I finds the lush ; but howsomever, here goes." 

GENTLEMAN GEORGE'» SONO. 
Air.—" Old King Cole." 

* I be's the cove— the merry old cove 
Of whose max ali the ruflers sing. 
And a lushing cove, I thinks, by Jove, 
Is as great as a sober klng ! 
Chorut. 
Is as great as a sober klng ! 

Whatever the noise as is made by the boys, 

At the bar as they lush away j 
The devil a noise my peace alloys, 
As long as the rascals pay ! 
Chorut. 
Ai long as the rascals pay I 

What tf I sticks my stones and my bricks 
With mortar I takes from the snobbish ? 
Ali who can feci for the public weal, 
Likes the public-house to be bobbisb I 
Chorus. 
Likes the public-house to be bobbish." 

" There, gemmen !" said the publican, stopping short, " that's 
the pith of the matter, and split my wig but l'm short of breath 

cations cease to be familiar. It is already necessary, perhaps, to say, that Rghtinst 
Attie herein typifles or illustrate» the Duke of Wellington'* tbrcrt. $rasàaa»l<&^ia.« 
Mnskisson. 
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now. So, send round the brandy, Àugustus : yon sly dog, you 
keeps it ali to yourself." 

By this time the whole conclave were more than half-seas-over, 
or, as Àugustus Tomlinson expressed it, " their more austere 
qualities were relaxed by a pleasing and innocent indulgence." 
PauTs eyes reeled, and his tongue ran loose. By degrees the room 
swam round, the faces of his comrades altered, the countenance of 
Old Bags assumed an awful and menacing air. He thought Long 
Ned insulted him, and that Old Bags took the part of the assailant, 
doubled his fist, and threatened to put the plaintiffs nob into 
chancery, if he disturbed the peace of the meeting. Various other 
imaermary evils beset him. He thought he had robbed a mail- 
coacn in company with Pepper ; that Tomlinson informed against 
him, and that Gentleman George ordered him to be hanged ; into 
short, he laboured under a temporary delirium, occasioned by a 
sudden reverse of fortune — from water to brandy ; and the last 
thing of which he retained any recollection, before he sunk under 
the table, in company with Long Ned, Scarlet Jem, and Old Bags, 
was, the hearing nis part in the burthen, of what appeared to him 
a chorus of last dying speeches and confessions, but wnat in reality 
was a song made in nonour of Gentleman George, and sung by his 
grateful guests as a finale to the festivities. It ran thus : — 

THE ROBBER'S GRAND TOAST. 

" A tumbler of blue min fili, fili for me, 

Red tape those as likes it may drain, 
But, whatever the lush, it a Dumper must be, 

If we ne'er drinks a bumper again ! 
Now— now in the crib, where a ruffler may lie, 

Without fear that the traps should distress him, 
With a drop in the mouth, and a drop in the eye, 

Here's to Gentleman George — God bless him ! 
God bless him— God bless him 1 

Here's to Gentleman George— God bless him ! 

v Mong the pals of the Prince, I have heard it's the go, 

Before they have tippled enough, 
To smarten their punch with the best curacoa, 

More conish to render the staff! 
I boast not such lush !— but whoever his glasa 

Does not like, 1*11 be hanged if I press him ! 
Upstanding, my kiddies— round, round let it pass I 

Here's to Gentleman George — God bless him! 
God bless him— God bless him ! 

Here's to Gentleman George— God bless him I 

See— see— the fine fellow grows weak on the stumps, 

Assist him, ye rascals, to stand ! 
Why, y e stir not a peg !— Are you ali in the dumps >— 

Fighting Attie, go, lend him a hand ! " 

(The robbers crotcd around Gentleman George, each, under pretence oftupporting 
him, pulling him first one voay and then the other.) 

** Come, lean upon me— at your service I am ! 
Get away from his elbow, you whelp !— him 
You'll only upset— them •ere fellows but sham ! 
Here's to Gentleman George— God help him ! 

God help him— God help him ! 
Here's to Gentleman George— God help bini 1" 
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OHAPTER XI. 

I boari no song in macie vrondew rife. 

Bnt yet, O Nature ! ia there nanght to prize, 

Familiar in thy bosora scenes of Ufe ? 

And dwells in daylight truth'B salubrious skies 

No fbrm with which the sool may sympathise ? 

Young, innocent, on whose sweet forehead mild 

The parted ringlet shone in simplest guise, 

An inmate in the home of Albert smiled, 

Or ble«t nte noonday walk— she was his only child. 

Gertrude of Wyoming. 

O Time, thou hast played strange tricks with us ! and wo bless 
the stara that made us a novelist, and permit us now to retaliate. 
Leavimj Pani to the instructions of Augustus Tomlinson, and the 
festivities of the " Jolly Angler," and suftering him, by slow but suro 
degrees, to aoquire the graces and the reputation of the accomplished 
and perfect appropriator of other men's possessions, we shall nass over 
the lapse of years with the sante heedless rapidity with which they 
have glided over us, and summon our reader to a very difFerent 
scene from those which would be likely to greet his eyes, were he 
following the adventures of our new Telemachus. Sor wilt thou, 
dear reader, whom we make the umpire between ourself and those 
who never read— the critics ;— thou who hast, in the true spirit of 
gentle breeding, gone with us among places where the novelty of 
the scene has, we fear, scarcely atoned l'or the coarseness, not 

S'ving thyself the airs of a dainty abigail, — not nrating, lacquey- 
ce, on tne low company thou hast met ;— nor wilt thou, dear and 
friendly reader, have cause to dread that we shall weary thy 
patience by a " damnable iteration" of the sanie localities. Pausing 
rbr a moment to glance over the divisions of our story, which lies 
before us like a map, we feel that we may promise in future to 
oonduct thee among aspeets of society more familiar to thy habits ; — 
where events il ow to their allotted gulf through landscapes of 
more pleasing yariety and among tribes of a more luxurious 
civilization. 

Upon the banks of one of fair England's fairest rivers, and about 
fifty miles distant from London, stili stands an old-fashioned abode, 
which we shall here term Warlock Manor House. It is a buildiug 
of brick, varied by stone copings, and covered in great part with 
ivy and jasmine. Around it he the ruins of the elder part of the 
fabric, and these are sufnciently numerous in extent, ani impórtant 
in appearance, to testify that the mansion was once not without 
pretensions to the magmficent. These remains of power, some of 
which bear date as far back as the reign of Henry III., are sanc- 
tioned by the character of the country immediately in the vicinity 
of the old manor- house. A vast traci of waste land, interspersed 
with gfoves of antique pollards, and here and there irre^&ax «sA. 
sinuous ridges of green mound, betokeueA to \ta& «x$«ng&u&.< 

G 
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the evidenoe of a disinantled chase or park, wMch must orìginally 
nave been of no common dimensiona. On one side of the house the 
lawn slopes towards the river, divided from a terrace, which forms 
the most important embellishment of the pìeasure-grounds, hy that 
fenoe to which has heen given the ingenious and signifìcant name 
of *' Ha-ha !" A few scattered trees of giant growth are the sole 
obstacles that break the view of the river, whicn has often seemed 
to us, at that particular passage of its course, to elide withunusual 
calmness and serenity. On the opposite side of the stream there is 
a range of steep hills, celebrated ior nothing more romantic than 
their property of imparting to the flocks that browse upon their 
short, and seemingly stinted herhage, a flavour peculiarly grateful 
to the lovers of that pastoral animai which changes its name into 
mutton after its decease. TJpon these hills the vestige of human 
habitation is not visible ; # ana at times, when no boat defaces the 
lonely smoothness of the river, and the evening has stilled the 
sounas of labour and of life, we know few scenes so utterly tranquil, 
so steeped in quiet, as that which is presented by the old, quaint- 
fashioned house and its antique erounds, — the smooth lawn, the 
silent, and (to speak truly, thougn disparagingly) the somewhat 
sluggish river, together with the largo hills (to which we know, 
from simple, though metaphysical causes, how entire an idea of 
guiet ancL immovability peculiarly attaches itself), and the white 
nocks— those most peaceful of God's creatures, — that in fleeoy 
clusters stud the ascent. 

In "Warlock House, at the time we refer to, lived a gentleman 
of the name of Brandon. He was a widower, and had attained his 
fiftieth year, without casting much regret on the past, or feeling 
much anxiety for the future. In a word, Joseph Brandon was 
one of those careless, quiescent, indifferent men, by whom a thought 
upon any subject is never recurred to without a very urgent neces- 
sity. He was good-natured, ihoffensive, and weak ; and if he was 
not an incomparable citizen, he was, at least, an excellent vege- 
table- He was of a family of high antiquity, and formerly of 
considerable note. For the last four or five generations, however, 
the proprietors of "Warlock House, gradua&y losinff something 
alike from their acres and their consequence, had left to their 
descendants no higher rank than that of a small country squire. 
One had been a Jacobite, and had drunk out half a dozen farms in 
honour of Charley over the water ;— Charley over the water was no 
very dangerous person, but Charley over the wine was rather more 
ruinous. The next Brandon had been a fox-hunter, and fox- 
hunters live as largely as patriotic politicians. Fausanias tells us, 
that the same people who were the most notorious for their love of * 
wine, were also the most notorious for their negligence of affairs. 
Times are not much altered since Pausanias wrote, and the remark 
holds as good with the English as it did with the Phigalei. After 
this Brandon carne one who, though he did not scorn the sports- 
man, rather assumed the fine gentleman. He married an heiress, 
who, of course, assisted to min him : wishing no assistance in so 
pleasing an occupation, he overturned her (perhaps not onpur- 
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vose) in a new sort of carriage which he was leaming to drive, and 
the good lady was killed on the 6pot. She left the hne gentleman 
two sons, Joseph Brandon, the present thane, and a brother some 
years younger. The elder, being of a fitting age, was sent to 
school, and somewhat escaped the contagion ot the paterna! man- 
aion. But the younger Brandon, having only reached his iifth 
year at the time of bis mother's deeease, was retained at home, 
whether he was handsome, or clever, or impertinent, or like his 
father about the eyes (that greatest of ali merits), we know not; 
but the widower Deoame so fond of him, that it was at a late 
period, and with great reluctanoe, that he fìnally intrusted him to 
the providence of a school. 

Among harlots, and gambiera, and lords, and sharpers, and 
gentlemen of the guards, together with their irequent acoompani- 
ments— guards of the gentlemen — viz. bailiffs, William Brandon 
passed the first stage ofhis boyhood. He was about thirteen when 
ne was sent to school ; and being a boy of remarkable talents, he 
recovered lost time so well, that when, at the aee of nineteen, ho 
adjourned to the university, he had scareely resided there a single 
term before he had borne off two of the hignest nrizes awarded to 
aoademical merit. From the university he departed on "the 
grand tour," at that time thought so necessary to complete the 
gentleman : he went in company with a young nobleman, whose 
friendship he had won at the university, stayed abroad more than 
two years, and on his return he settled down to the professici of 
the law. 

Meanwhile his father died, and his fortune, as a younger brother, 
being literally next to nothing, and the family estate (for his 
brother was not unwilling to assist him) being terrìbly involved, it 
was believed that he struggled for some years with very embar- 
rassed and penurious circumstances. Dunng this interrai of his 
life, however, he was absent from London, and by his brother 
supposed to nave returned to the continent : at length, it seems, 
he profìted by a renewal of his friendship with the young noble- 
man who had accompanied him abroad, reappeared in town, and 
obtained, through his noble friend, one or two legai appointments 
of reputable emolument : soon afterwards he got a bnef on some 
cause where a major had been raising a corps to his brother omcer, 
with the better consent of the brother omcer's wife than of the 
brother officer himself. Brandon' s abilities here, for the first timo 
in his profession, found an adequate vent ; his reputation seemed 
made at once, he rose rapidly in nis profession, and, at the time we 
now speak of, he was sailing down the full tide of fame and wealth, 
the envy and the oracle of ali young Templars and barristers, who, 
having bega starved themselves for ten years, began now to calcu- 
late on the possibility of starvin^ their ciients. At an early period 
in his career he had, through the good offices of the nobleman we 
have mentioned, obtained a seat in the House of Oommons ; and 
though his eloquenoe was of an order much better suited to tbk \^x 
than the senate, he had neyertheless acquici ^N«t^ qiq<qs5Àsssa^& 
reputation in the latter, and was looked w\>ou Vg i&as^ ^&\^^S *^ 
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win the same brilliant fortunes as the oourtly Mansfield — a great 
man, whoso politicai principles and urbane address Brandon was 
supposed especially to atfect as his own model. Of unblemished 
integrity in public life — for, as he supported ali things that exkt 
with the most unbending ric-idity, he oould not be aocused of 
inconsistency— William Brandon was (as we have said in a former 
place of unhappy memory to our hcro) esteemed in private life the 
most honourable, the most moral, even the most austere of men ; 
and his grave and stern reputo on this score, joined to the dazzle of 
his eloquence and forensic powers, had baffled in great measure 
the rancour of party hostility, and obtained for him a oharaoter for 
virtues almost as nigh and as enviable as that whioh he had 
acquired for abilities. 

While William was tbus treading a noted and an honourable 
career, his elder brother, who had married into a clergvman's 
family, and soon lost his consort, had with his only cnild, a 
daughter named Lucy, rcsided in his paternal mansion in undis- 
turbed obsourity. Tne discreditable cnaraeter and habits of the 
preceding lords of Warlock, whioh had sunk their reepectability in 
the county, as well as curtailed their property, had rendered the 
surrounding gentry little anxious to cullavate the intimacy of the 
present propnetor ; and tho heavy mind and retired mannersof 
Joseph Brandon were not calculated to eounterbalanoe the fault» of 
his forefathers, nor to reinstate the name of Brandon in ita aneient 
popularity and esteem. Though dull and little oultivated, the 
squire was not without his " proper pride ;" he attempted not to 
intrude himself where he was unwelcome, avoided county meetings 
and county balls, smoked his pipe with the parson, and not un- 
often with the surgeon and the solicitor, and suflered his daughter 
Lucy to educate herself, with the help of the parson's wife, and to 
ripen (for Nature was more favourablo to her than Art) into the 
very prettiest girl that the whole county — we long to say the whole 
country — at that time couid boast of . ftever did glass give back a 
more lovely image than that of Lucy Brandon at the age of nine- 
teen, Her auburn air fell in the richest luxurianoe over a brow 
never ruffled, and a cheek where the blood never slept; with 
every instant the colour varied, and at every variation that 
smooth, pure, virgin cheek seemed stili more lovely than before. 
She had the most beautiful laugh that one who loved musio oould 
imogine, — silvery, low, and yet so full of Joy ! ali her movements, 
as the old parson said, seemed to keep time to that laugh ; for mirth 
made a great part of her innocent and ohildish temper ; and yet 
the mirth was femmine, never loud, nor like that of young ladies 
who had received the last finish at Highgate seminaries. Eyerything 
joyous affected her, and at once ; — air,— -flowers, — sunshine, — but- 
terilies. Unlike heroiries in general, she very seldom eried, and 
she saw nothin^ charming in naving the vaponrs. But she never 
looked so beautiful as in sieep ! and as the light breath carne from 
her parted lips, and the ivory lids elosed over thoee eyes whioh 
only in sleep were silent — and her attitude in her sleep took that 
inenablo grace belonging solely to ohildhood, or the fresh youth 
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into which childhood merges, — she was just what you might 
itnagine a sleeping Margaret, before tliat most simple and gentle of 
ali a poet's visions of womanhood had met with Faust, or her 
alumbers been ruffled with a dream of love. 

We cannot say much for Lucy's intellectual acquirements : she 
could, thanks to the parson's wifc, speli indifferently veli, and 
write a tolerable hand ; she made preserves, and sometimes riddles 
— it was more difficult to question the excellence of the former 
than to answer the queries of the latter. She worked to the admi- 
ration of ali who knew her, and we beg leave to say that we deem 
that " an excellent thing in woman." She made caps for herself 
and gowns for the poor, and now and then she accomplished the 
more literary labour of a stray novel that had wandered down to 
the Manor-house, or an abridgment of ancienthistory, in which was 
omitted everythin$ but the proper names. To these attainments 
she added a certain modicum of skill upon the spinet, and the 
power of singing old songs with the richest and sweetest voice that 
ever made one's eye moisten, or one's heart beat. 

Her moral qualities were more fully developed than her mental. 
She was the kindest of human beings ; the very dog that had never 
seen her before, knew that truth at the first glance, and lost no 
time in making her acquaintanoe. The goodness of her heart 
reposed upon her face like sunshine, and the old wife at the lodge 
said poetically and truly of the efiect it produced, that " one 
felt warm when one looked on her.*' If we could abstract from the 
description a eertain chilling transparency, the following exquisite 
verses of a f orgotten poet * might express the purity and lustre of 
her eountenaiice : — 

" Her face was like the milky way i* the sky, 
A meeting of geatle lighta without a name." 

She was surrounded by pets of ali kinds, ugly and handsome, from 
Ralph the raven to Beauty the pheasant, and. from Bob the sheep- 
dog without a tail, to Beau the Blenheim with blue ribands round 
bis neck ; ali things loved her, and she loved ali things. It seemed 
doubtful at that time whether she would ever have sufficient 
steadiness and strength of character. Her beauty and her cha- 
racter appeared so essentially womanlike — soft, yet lively, buoyant 
yet caressing. 1 — that you could scarcely place in her that moral 
aependence that you niight in a character less amiable, but less 
yieldingly feminine. Time, howevcr, and circumstance, which 
alter and harden, were to decide whether the inward nature did 
not possess some latent, and yet undiscovered properties. Such 
was Lucy Brandon in the year , and in that year, on a beau- 
tiful autumnal evening, we first introduce her personally to our 
readers. 

She was sittinff on a garden-seat by the river side with her 
father, who was deliberately conning the evening paper of a former 
week, and gravely seasoning the ancient news with the inspira- 

* 8uckling. 
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tions of that wwd whioh so bitterly excited the royal indignation 
of our Krìtish Solomon. It happens, unfortunately for us,— foi 
outwanl peeulìarìties are scarcely worthy the dignity to which 
comedy, whether in the drama or the narrative, aspires, — that 
8quùv tfrandou possessed. so few distinguishing traits of mind, 
that ho leaves hi* delineato little whereby to designate him, save 
a confuseti and parenthetieal habk of speech, by which he very 
oftou appeared to those who did not protri by long experience, or 
clow owerration, to say exactly, and somewnat ludicrously, that 
whioh h* àìù not mean to eonvey. 

** l say, Lucy,** observed Mr. Brandon. but withont lifting bis 
ève* from the parer : " I say, coni has fallen— think of that, girl, 
tnìnk of that ! These times, in my opinion (ay, and in the opinion 
of wìser head» than mine, though I do not mean to say that I have 
not some experience in these matterà, which is more than can be 
said of otf our neigkboure), are very curious, and even dangerotts." 

" Indeed. papa ! " answered Lucy. 

M And I say, Lucy, dear," resumed the squire after a short pause, 
u there has been (and very strange it is, too, when one oonsiders 
the crowded neighbourhood — Bless me ! what times these are !) a 
shocking murder committed upon (the tobacco-stopper — there 
it is)— think, you know, girl— just by Epping !— an old gentle- 
man !" 

" Dear, how shocking ! by whom V 

" Ày, that's the question ! The coroner's inquest has (what a 
blcssing it is to live in a civilized country, where a man does not 
die withont knowing the why and the wherefore ! ) sat on the body, 
and declared (it is very strange, but they don't seem to have made 
muoh discovery ; for why ? we knew as muoh before), tìiat the 
body was found (it was fbund on the floor, Lucy), murdered ; 
murderer or murderers (in the bureau, which was broken open, 
they found the money left quite untou<med),— unknown ! " 

Here there was again a aught pause, and passing to another side 
of the paper, Mr. Brandon resumed in a quicker tone, — 

" Ha ! well, now this is odd ! But he s a deuced clever fellow, 
Lucy ! that brother of mine has (and in a very honourable manner 
too, which I am sure is highly creditable to the family, though he 
has not taken too much notice of me lately ; — a circumstance which, 
considering I am his elder brother, I am a little angry at ;)— dis- 
tinguished himself in a speech, remarkable, the paper says, for its 
great le^al — (I wonder, by the bye, whether William could jjet me 
that agistment money ! tis a heavy thing to lose : but going to 
law, as my poor father used to say, is lue fishing for gudgeons 
[not a bad little fish, we can have some for eupper], withguineas) 
— knowledge, as well as its splendid and overpowerinjj — (I do love 
Will for keeping up the family honour ; I am sure it is more than 
1 have done — heigh-ho !)— eloquence I" 

" And on what subject has he been speaking, papa ?" 

" Oh, a very fine subject ; what you cali a — (it is astonishing 
that in this country there should be suoh a wish for takin^ away 
peoplo's oharaoters, which, for my part, I don't see is a bit more 
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entertaining than what you are always doing— playing with those 
stupidbirds)-libel!" 

4 But is not my uncle "William cominff down to see us ? He pro- 
mised to do so, and it made you quite happy, papa, for two dava. 
I hope he will not disappoint you ; and I am aure that it is not nifl 
fault if he ever seems to neglect you. He spoke of you to me, 
when I saw him, in the kindest and most affectionate manner. I 
do think, my dear father, that he loves you very much." 

" Ahem ! said the squire, evidently flatterea, and yet not oon- 
vinced. " My brother Will is a very acute fellow, ani I make no 
— my dear little ràl— question, but that— (when you have seen as 
much of the world as I nave, you will grow suspiciousì he thought 
that any good word said of me to my daughter, would — (you see, 
Lucy, I am as clear-sighted as my neirìibours, though I don't give 
myself ali their airs ; which I very well might do, considerine my 
great great great grandfather, Hueo Brandon, had a hand in 
detectingthe Gunpowder Plot) — be told to me again ! " 

" Nay, but I am quite sure my uncle never spoke of you to me 
with that intention. 

" Possibly, my dear child ; but when (the evenings are much 
shorter than they were !) did you talk with your uncle about 
me?" 

"Oh, when staying with Mrs. "Warner, in London ; to be sure, it 
is six year8 ago ; Dut I remember it perfectly. I recollect in par- 
tioular, that he spoke of you very handsomely to Lord Mauleverer, 
who dined with him one evening when I was there, and when my 
uncle was so kind as to take me to the play. I was afterwards 

?uite sorry that he was so good-natured, as he lost— (you remember 
told you the story) — a very valuable watch." 

" Ay, ay, I remember ali about that, and so,— -how long friend - 
ship lasts with some people ! — Lord Mauleverer dined with William ! 
"What a fine thing it is for a man — (it is what I never did— indeed, 
I like being what they cali * Cock of the Walk'— let me see, now I 
think of it, Pillum comes to-night to 'play a hit at backgrammon)— 
to make friends with a great man early in (yet "Will did not do it 
very early, poor fellow ! he struggled first with a great deal of 

sorrow hardship, that is^ ) lire ! It is many years now, sinco 

"Will has been hand-and-plove with my ('tis a bit of a puppy) 
Lord Mauleverer,— what did you think of bis lordship ? " 

" Of Lord Mauleverer ? lnaeed, I scarcely observed him ; but he 
seemed a handsome man, and was very polite. Mrs. Warner said 
he had been a very wicked person when he was young, but he 
seems good-natured enough now, papa." 

" By the bye," said the squire, * ? his lordship has just been made 
— (this new ministry seems very unlike the old, whioh rather 
puzzles me ; for I think it my duty, d'ye see, Lucy, always to vote 
for his MajestVs ffovernment, especially seeing that old Hugo 
Brandon had a nana in detectin^ tne Gunpowder Plot ; and it is a 
little odd, at least, at first, to think that good now which one has 
always before been thinking abominable) Lord Licutenant of the 
oounty." 
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" Lord Mauleverer our Lord Lieutenant ? " 

"Yea, ohild: and since his lordship is su eh a friend of my 
brother's, I should think, considering esgecially what an old 
family in the county we are, — not that I wish to intrude myself 
where I am not thought as line as the rest, — that he would be 

more attentive to us than Lord was ; but that, my dear Lucy, 

puts me in mind of Pillum, and so, perhaps, you would like to 
walk to the parson's, as it is a fine evening. John* shall come for 
you at nine o'clock with (the moon is not up then) the lantern." 

Leaning on his daughter's willing arm, the good old man then 
yose and walked homeward ; and so soon as she had wheeled round 
his easy chair, plaeed the backgammon-board on the table, and 
wished the old gentleman an easy victory over his expected an- 
tagonist the apothecary, Lucy tiea down ner bonnet, and took her 
wayto the rectory. 

When she arrived at the clerical mansion, and entered the 
drawing-room, she was surprised to find the parson's wife, a good, 
homely, lethargic old lady, run up to her, seemingly in a state of 
great nervous agitation, and crying — 

" Oh, my dear Miss Brandon ! which way did you come ? Did 
you meet nobody by the road ì Oh, I am so frightened ! Such an 
aocident to poor dear Dr. Slopperton ! Stopped in the king's highway, 
robbed of some tithe-money he had just received from Farmer 
Slowforth : if it had not been for that dear angel, good young 
ma n, God only knows whether I might not have been a disconsolate 
widow by this time ! " 

Vhile the affectionate matron was thus runnin^ on, Luey's eye 
glaaoing round the room discovered in an arm-chair the round and 
oily little person of Dr. Slopperton, with a countenanee from 
which ali the carnation hues, save in one circular exoresoenee on 
the nasal member, that was left, like the last rose of summer, 
blooming alone, were faded into an aspect of miserable pallor : the 
little man tried to conjure up a smile while his wife was narratine: 
his misfortune, and to mutter forth some syllable of unconeern ; 
but he looked, for ali his bravado, so exceedingly seared, that 
Lucy would, despite herself, have laughed outright, had not her 
eye rested upon the figure of a young man who had been seated 
beside the reverend gentleman ; but who had risen at Luey's en- 
trance, and who now stood gazing upon her intently, but with an 
air of great respect. Blushing deeply, and involuntarily, she 
turned ner eyes hastily away, and approaching the good doctor, 
made her inquiries into the present state of his nerves, in a graver 
tono than she had a minute before imagined it possible that she 
should have been enabled to command. 

" Ah ! my good young lady," said the doctor, sqneezingr her 
hand, " I — may, I may say the church — for am I not ìts mimster ? 
— was in imminent aanger ;— but this excellent gentleman pre- 
vented the sacrilege, at least in peat measure. I only kst some of 
my dues— my rightful dues— for which I console myself with 
thinking that the infamous and abandoned villain will euffer 
hereafter." 
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" There cannpt be the least doubt of that" said the young man : 
" had he only robbed the mail ooach, or broken into a gentleman's 
house, the offence might haye been expiable ; but to rob a clergy- 
man, and a rector, too !— Oh, the sacrilegious dog !" 

M Tour warmth does you nonour, sir,' said the doetor, beginning 
now to reoover ; " and I am very prond to have made the ac- 
qnaintanoe of a gentleman of sneh truly religious opinions !" 

M Ah ! " oried the stranyer, " my foible, sir— if I may so speak — 
is a sort of enthusiastie fervour for the Protestant Establishment. 
Nay, sir, I never come aerosa the very nave of the church, without 
feeling an indescribable emotion — a land of sympathy, as it were, — 
with— with— you understand me, sir— I fear I express myself ili." 

•• Not at ali, not at ali ! " exclaimed the doetor : " such senti- 
ments are uncommon in one so youne." 

" Sir, I learned them early m lire from a friend and preeeptor 
of mine, Mr. Mac Grawler, and I trust they may continue with me 
io my dying day." 

Here the doctor's servant entered with (we borrow a phrase from 
the novel of * * * *) " the tea-equipage," and Mrs. Slopperton 
betakinar herself to its superintendence, inquired, with more com- 
posare than hitherto had Delonged to her demeanour, what sort of 
a lookine creature the ruffian was ? 

" I wul teli you, my dear ; I will teli you, Miss Lucy, ali about 
it. I was walking home from Mr. Slowforth's, with his money in 
my pocket, thinkmg, my love, of buying you that topaz cross you 
wished to nave." 

" Dear good man!" oried Mrs. Slopperton; "what a fiend it 
must have been to rob so excellent a creature ! " 

" And," reaumed the doetor, " it also occurred to me, that the 
Madeira was nearly out— the Madeira, I mean, with the red seal ; 
and I was thinking it might not be amiss to devote part of the 
money to bay six aozen more ; and the remainder, my love, which 
woula be about one pound eighteen, I thought I would divide, 
— | for he that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord ! ' — among the 
thirty poor families on the common: that is, if they behaved 
well, and the apples in the back garden were not feloniously 
abetracted!" 

" Excellent, oharitable man ! " ejaeulated Mrs. Slopperton. 

M While I was thus meditating, I lifted my eyes, and saw before 
me two men ; one of prodigious height, and with a great profusion 
of hair about his shoulders ; the other was smaller, and wore his 
hat slouohed over his face : it was a very large hat. My attention 
was arrested by the singularity of the tali jperson's hair, and while 
I was smiling at its luxuriance, I heard him say to his companion, 
— • Well, Augustus, as you are such a moral dog, he is in your line, 
not mine : so I leave him to you.' — Little did I think those words 
relatcd to me. No sooner were they uttered, than the tali rascal 
leaped over a gate ani disappeared ; the other fellow then marching 
up to me, very smoothly asked me the way to the church, ana 
while I was explaining to him to tura first to the t\%\^ -as^ 
then to the left, and 00 ©n— for the beat wa7 Ì&, ^ wjlVsiq^ ^ **ss** 
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ingly crooked— the hypoeritical scotmdrel seized me by the collar 
and cried out— ' Your money, or your life ! ' I do assure you, that 
I never trembled so mnch ; not, mv dear Miss Lucy, so much for 
my own sake, as for the sake of tne thirty poor families on the 
common, whose wants it had been my intentìon to relieve. I gave 
up the money, finding my pravers and expostulations were in 
vain ; and the dog then, brandishing over my head an ènormous 
bludgeon, said— wnat abominable language ! — * I think, doctor, I 
shall put an end to an existence derogatory to yotirself and useless 
to others.' At that moment the young gentleman beside me 
spranff over the very gate by whicn the tali ruffian had disap- 
pearea, and cried, ' JHold, villain ! ' On seeing my deliverer, the 
coward started back, and plnncfed into a neighbouring wood. The 
good young gentleman pursued him for a few minntes, but then 
returning to my aid, conducted me home ; and as we nsed to say 
at school :— 

" 'Te rediise incolumem gaudeo.' 

Which, being interpreted, means. — (sir, excuse a pun, I am sure 
so gjreat a friend to the church unaerstands Latin)— that I am very 
glad to get back safe to my tea. He ! he ! And now, Miss Lncy, 
you must thank that youn^ gentleman for having saved the life of 
your pastoral teacher, which act will no doubt be remembered at 
theGreatDay!" 

As Lucy, looking towards the stranger, said something in com- 
pliment, sne observed a vagne, and, as it were, covert amile upon 
nis countenance, which immediately, and as if by sympathy, cpn- 
jured one to her own. The hero of the adventure, nowever, in a 
very grave tone, replied to her compliment, at the same timo 
bowing profoundly : — 

" Mention it not, madam ! I were unworthy of the name of a 
Briton and a man, could I pass the highway witìiout relieving the 
distress, or lightening the burthen of a fellow-creature. And," 
continued the stranger, after a momentary pause, colouring while 
he spoke, and concludine in the high-flown gallantry of the day, 
" methinks it were sufficient reward, had I saved the whole church, 
instead of one of its most valuable members, to receive the thanks 
of a lady, whom I might reasonably take for one of those celestial 
being« to whom we have been piously taught that the church is 
especially the care ! " 

Thougn there might have been something really ridiculous in 
this overstrained compliment, coupled as it was witn the preserva- 
tion of Dr. Slopperton, yet, coming from the mouth of one whom 
Lucy thought the very handsomest person she had ever seen, it 
appeared to her anythinfl: but absurd ; and, for a very long time 
aiterwards, her heart thrilled with pleasure, when she remembered 
that the cheek of the speaker had glowed, and his voice had 
trembled, as he spoke it. 

The conversation now, turning from robbers in particular, dwelt 
tìpon Tobberies in cenerai. It was edifying to near the honest 
indignation with wnioh the stranger spoke of the lawless depre- 
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dolora with whom the country, in that day of Macheaths, was 
infested. 

" A pack of infamons rascals ! " said he, in a glow, " who 
attempt to justify their misdeeds by the example of nonest men ; 
and wno say, that they do no more than is done by lawyers and 
dootors, solaiers. clereymen, and ministers of state. Pitirul delu- 
sion, or rather snameless hypocrisy !" 

" It ali cornea of educating the poor," said the doctor. " The 
moment they pretend to judge the condnct of their betters— there's 
an end of ali order ! They see nothing sacred in the laws, thongh 
we hang the dogs ever so fast ; and the very neers of the land, 
spiritual and temporal, cease to be venerable in their eyes." 

" Talking of peers," said Mrs. Slopperton,^ " I hear that Lord 
Mauleverer is to pass by this road to-night ? on his way to 
Mauleverer Park. Do you know his lordship, Miss Lucy ? He is 
Tery intimate with your uncle." 

" I have only seen him once," answered Lucy. 

"Are you sure that his lordship will come this road?" asked 
the Btranger, carelessly. " I heard something of it this morning, 
but did not know it was settled." 

" Oh ! quite so," rejoined Mrs. Slopperton. " His lordsbip's gen- 
tleman wrote for post-horses to meet his lordship at Wyburn, 
about three miles on the other side of the village, at ten o'clock 
to-night. His lordship is very impatient of delay ." 

" Inray," said the doctor, wno had not much heeded this turn in 
the oonversation, and was now ' on hospitable cares intent ; ' " pray, 
sir, if not impertinent, are you visiting, or lodging in the neigh- 
bourhood ; or, will you take a bed with us ?" 

"You are extremely kùid, my dear sir, but I fear I must soon 
wiah you good evening. I have to look after a little property I 
have some miles hence, which, indeed, brought me down into tnis 
partoftheworld." 

" Property !— in what direction, sir, if I may ask ?" quoth tho 
doctor ; " I know the country for miles." 

" Do you, indeed ? — where s my property, you say ? Why, it is 
rather aifficult to describe it, and it is, after ali, a mere trine ; it 
is only some oommon-land near the high-road, and I carne down 
to try the experiment of hedging and draininq" 

" 'Tis a good pian, if one has capital, and does not require a 
speedy return." 

" Yes: but one likes a good interest for the loss ofprinciple, 
and a speedy return is always desirable ; although, alas ! it is 
often attended with risk." 

"Ihope, sir," said the doctor, "if you must leave us so soon, 
that your property will often bring you into our neighbour- 
hood." 

" You overpower me with so much unexpected goodness," an- 
swered the stranger. " To teli you the truth, nothing can give 
me greater pleasure than to meet those again who have once 
obligli me." 

"Whom you have obliged, rather ! " cried Mx«., ^ss^^s^rs^v&S^ 
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then added in a loud whisper to Lucy — " How modest ! but it is 
always so with trae courage ! " 

"I assure you, madam," returned the benevolent stranger, 
" that I never think twioe of the little favours I render my 
fellow-men : my only hope is, that they may be as forgetfol as 
myself." 

Charmed with so much unaffected goodness of disposition, the 
Doctor and Mrs. Slopperton now set up a sort of duet in praise of 
their guest. After enduringr their commendations and compli- 
menta for some minutes with much grimace of disavowal and 
diffidence, the stranger's modesty seemed at last to take pain at 
the excess of their gratitude : and, accordingly, pointing to the 
clock, which was within a few minutes of nine, he said — 

"I fear, my respected host, and my admired hostess, that I 
must now leave you ; I have far to go." 

"But are you yourself not afraid of the highwaymen?" cried 
Mrs. Slopperton, interruptine him. 

" The nìghwaymen ! " saia the stranger, smiling. "No ! I do 
not fear them ; besides, I have little about me wortn robbing." 

" Do you superintend your proi)erty yourself?" said the doctor, 
who farmed his own glebe, and who, unwilling to part with so 
charming a guest, seized him now by the button. 

" Superintend it myself ! — why, not exactly. There is a bailiff* 
whose views of things don't agree with mine, and who now ana 
then gives me a good deal of trouble." 

" Then why don't you discharg« him altogether ì" 

" Ah ! I wish I could ; but it is a necessary eril. "We landed 
proprietors, my dear sir, must always be plagued with somethin? 
of tue sort. Por my part, I have found those cursed bailifls would 
take away, if they could, ali the little property one has been try- 
ing to accumulate. But," abruptly changing nis manner into one 
of gpeat softness, " could I not proffer my services and my com- 

Sanionship to this young lady? Would she allow me to con- 
uct her nome, and, indeed, stamp this day upon my memory as 
one of the few delightful ones I have ever known ?" 

" Thank you, dear sir," said Mrs. Slopperton, answering at once 
for Lucy ; " it is very considerate of you ; and I am sure, my love, 
1 could not think of lettine you go home alone with old John, 
after such an adventure to tne poor dear doctor." 

Lucy began an excuse, which the good lady would not hear. 
But as the servant whom Mr. Brandon was to send with a lantern 
to attend his daughter home, had not arrived, and as Mrs. Slop- 

Serton, despite her prepossessions in favour of Iter nusbanòvs 
eliverer, did not for a moment contemplate his aceompanyine, 
without any other attendanoe, her young friend across the iielas 
at that unseasonable hour, the stranger was forced, for the present, 
to reassume his seat. An open harpsichord at one end of the 
room gave him an opportunity to make some remark uoon music, 
and tms introducing a eulogium on Lucy's voice from Mrs. Slop- 
perton, necessarily ended in a request to Miss Brandon to indulge 
the stranger with a song. Never had Lucy, who was not a shy 
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girl — she was too ìnnooent to be bashful — felt nervous hitherto in 
«Tip- ÌTi g before a stranger. But now she hesitated and faltered, 
and went throu^h a whole series of little naturai aflectations 
before she complied with the request. She chose a song oomposed 
somewhat after the old Englisn school, which at that time was 
reviving into fashion. The song, though conveying a sort of 
oonceit, was not, perhaps, altogetner without tenderne» ; — it was 
a favourite with Lucy, she scarcely knew why, and ran thus: — 

LUCY*S SONG. 

** Why sleep, ye gentle flowers, ah, why, 
When tender ève is falling, 
And starlight drinks the happy sigh 
Of winds to fairiescalling ? 

Calling with k>w and plaining note, 

Most like a ringdove chiding, 
Or fiate faint-heard from distant boat 

O'er smoothest waters gìiding. 

Lo, round you steals the wooing breeze— 

Lo, on you falla the dew ! 
O Sweets, awake, for scarcely these 

Can charm while wantìng you '. 

Wake ye not yet— while fast, below 

The Silver time is fleeing ? 
O Heart of mine, those flowers but show 

Thine own contented betag. 

The twilight but preserves the bloom, 

The sun can but decay ; 
The warmth that brings the rich perfame, 

But steals the life away. 

O Heart, enjoy thy present cairn, 

Rest peacef ul in the shade, 
And dread the sun that gives the balm 

To bid the blossom fade." 

When Lucy ended, the stranger's praise was less loud than 
either the doctor's or his lady 's ; but how far more sweet it was ; 
and for the first time in her life Lucy made the discovery that 
eyes can praise as well as lips. For our part, we have often 
thought that that discovery is an epoch in life. 

It was now that Mrs. Slopperton declared her thorough con- 
viction that the stranger himself could sing. " He had that 
about him," she said, " which made her sure of it." 

" Indeed, dear madam," said he, with his usuai undefinable 
half-frank, half-latent smile, "my voice is but so-so, and my 
memory so indifferent, that even in the easiest passages I soon 
come to a stand. My beat notes are in the falsetto, and as for my 
execution — but we won't talk of that.*' 

" Nay, nay ; you are so modest," said Mrs. Slopperton : " I am 
sure you could oblige us if you would." 

" Your command," said tne stranger, moving to the harpsichord, 
"is all-sufficient ; and sinoe you, madam" (turning to Lkss^V 
" have chosen a song after the old school, mvj Y^^^«£^ssa.*"&"V^» 
the same ? My seleotion is, to be Bure, iiQia a.'towVBefc w5sa%^» r 
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ind is 8upposed to be a ballad by Robin Hood, or, at least, one of 
iis merry men ; a very different sort of outlaws from the knaves 
?fho attaoked you, sir ! " 

With tbis preface, the stranger sungto a wild yet jovial air, with 
i tolerable voice, the following effdsion : — 

THE LOVE OF OUR PROFESSIONE OR, THE ROBBER'S LIFE. 

" On the stream of the World, the Robber's life 
Is borne on the blithest wave ; 
Now it bounds into light in a gladsome strife, 
Now it laughs in its hiding cave. 

At his maiden's lattice he stays the rein, 

How stili is his courser proud 1 
<JBut stili as a wind when it hangs o'er the main 

In the breast of the boding cloud)— 

With the champed bit and the arched crest, 

And the eye of a listening deer, 
Like valour f fretful most in rest, 

Least chafd when in career. 

Fit slave to a Lord whom ali else refuse 

To save at his desperate need j 
By my troth ! I think one whom the world pur*ucs 

Hath a right to a gallant steed. 

Away, my beloved, I hear their feet I 
I blow thee a kiss, my fair, 
And I promise to bring thee, when next we meet, 
A braid for thy bonny hair.' 

« Hurra for the booty !— my steed, hurra ! 

Thorough bush, thorough brake, go we ; 
And the coy Moon smìles on our merry way, 

Like my own love— tìmidly.' 

The Parson he rides with a jingling pouch, 

How it blabs of the rifled poor 1 
The Courtier he lolls in his gilded coach, 

How it smacks of a sinecure ! 

The Lawyer revolves in his whniing chaise 

Sweet thoughts of a mischief done ; 
And the Lady that knoweth the card she plays 

Is counting her guineas won 1 

« Ho, Lady !— What, holla, ye sinless men! 

My claim ye can scarce refuse ; 
For when honest folk live on their neighbours, tlicn 

They encroach on the Robber's dues ! ' 

The Lady changed check like a bashful maid, 

The Lawyer talked wondroos fair, 
The Parson blasphemed, and the Courtier prayed, 

And the Robber bore off his share. 

« Hurra for the revel ! my steed, hurra ' 

Thorough bush, thorough brake, go we ! 
It is ever a virtue, when others pay, 

To ruffle it merrily ! * 

Oh ! there never was life like the Robber's— so 

Jolly, and bold, and free j 
And its end— why, a cheer from the crowd baàow, 

And a leap from a leafless tree i '» 
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ì Xhìs very moral lay being ended, Mrs. Slopperton deolared it was 
exoellent ; thou^h she confessed she thought the sentiments rather 
looee. Perhaps the gentleman might be induced to favorir them 
with a song or a more refìned and modem tum — something senti- 
mental, in short. Glancing towards Lucy, the stranger answered, 
that he only knew one song of the kind Mrs. Slopperton specifìed, 
and it was so short, that he could soarcely weary her patienee by 
granting her request. 

At thifl moment, the river, which was easily descried from the 
Windows of the room, glimmered in the starlight, and directìnghis 
looks towards the water, as if the scene had suggested to him the 
▼erses he sung, he gave the following stanzas in a very low, sweet 
tone, and with a far pnrer tasto than perhaps would have suited 
the preceding and rader song. 

THE WISH. 

" As sleeps the dreaming Ève below, 
Ita holiest star keeps ward above, 
And yonder wave begins to glow, 
Like Friendship bright'ning into Love ! 

Ah I would thy bosom were that stream, 

Ne*er woo'd save by the virgin air ! — 
Ah ! would that I were that star, whose beam 

Looks down and finds ita image the re l " 

Soarcely was the song ended, before the arrivai of Miss Brandon's 
servant was annonnced, and her destined escort starting up, 
gallantly assisied her with her cloak and her hood— happy, no 
doubt, to escape in some measnre, the overwhelming compiimeli ts 
of his entertainers. 

"BuV'said the doctor, as he shook handswith his deliverer, 
"by what name shall I remember and" — (lifting his reverenti 
eyes)— "pray for the gentleman to whom I am so much in- 
debted?" 

" Yon are very kind," said the stranger ; " my name is Clif- 
ford. Madam" (turning to Lucy), " may I offer my hand down the 
atairs?" 

Lucy acoepted the oourtesy, and the stranger was half way 
down the staircase, when the doctor, stretching out his little neck, 
exolaimed, — 

" Good evening, sir ! I jdo hope we shall meet again." 

"Fear not," said Mr. Clifford, laughing gaily, "I amtoo great a 
traveller to make that hope a matter of impossibility. Take care, 
madam — one step more." 

The nijjht was cairn and tolerably clear, though the moon had 
not yet nsen, as Lucy and her oompanion nassed throu^h the 
fìelds, with the servant preceding them at a little distance with the 
lantern. 

After a pause of some length, Clifford said, with a little hesita- 
tion, " Is Miss Brandon related to the celebratcd barrister of her 
name?" 

" He is my uncle," said Lucy ; " do yov\\aiQro \\VvhV* 
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" Only your unole ?" said Clifford, with vivacity, and evading 7 
Luoy's question. "I feared— hem l hem! — that is, I thought he 
mignt nave been a nearer relation." There was another, but a 
shorter pause, when Clifford resumed, in a low voice, " Will Mi» 
Brandon think me very presumptuous if I say, that a countenanoe 
like hers, once seen, can never be forgotten ; and I believe, some 
years sinoe, I had the honour to see her in London, at the 
theatre ? It was but a momentary and distant glanee that I wu 
then enabled to gain; and yet," he added, signifioantly, "it 
sufficed!" 

" I was only onoe at the theatre while in London, some yeara 
ago," said Lucy, a little embarrassed ; " and,indeed, an unpleasant 
oocurrence which happened to my uncle, with whom 1 was, is sufi- 
cient to make me remember it." 

" Ha ! — and what was it ?" 

" Why, in going out of the playhouse, his watch was stolen by 
some dexterous pickpocket." 

" Was the rogue caught f* asked the stranger. 

" Yes, and was sent the next day to Bridewell. My uncle said 
he was extremelyyoung, and yet quite hardened. I remember that 
I was foolish enough, when Iheard of his sentence, to beg very 
hard that my uncle would interceda far him ; but in vain." 

" Did you, indeed, intercede far him ?" said the stranger, in so 
earnest a tone that Lucy coloured for the twentieth time that night, 
without seeing any neoesaity for the biush. Clifford oontinued in 
a gayer tone, " Well. it is surprìamg how rogues hang together. 
I should not be greatiy surprised if the person who despoiled your 
uncle were one of the some gang as the rascal who so terrifiedyou* 
worthy friend the doctor. But is this handsome old place your 
home?*; 

*' This is my home," answered Lucy ; " but it is an old-fashioned, 
strange place : and few peonie, to whom it was not endeared by 
associations, would think it handsome." 

" Pardon me l " said Lucy's oompanion, stoppine, and surveying, 
with a look of great interest, the auaint pile, which now stood dose 
before them ; ìts dark bricks, gable-enas, and ivied walls, tin^red 
by the starry light of the skies, and contrasted by the river, which 
rolled in silence below. The shutters to the large oriel window of 
the room, in which the squire usually sat, were stili unolosed, and 
the steady and warm light of the apartment shone fbrth, casting a 
glow, even to the smootn waters of the river : at the same moment, 
too, the friendly bark of the house-dog was heard, at in welcome ; 
and was followedbythe note of the great beli, announckur thehour 
for the last meal of the old-fashioned and hospitable farnily. 

" There is a pleasure in this ! " said the staranger» uaeoilsoiously, 
and with a half-sigh : " I wish I had a home ! " 

" Andhave you not a home ?" said Lucy, with ndiveté. 

" As muoh as a baohelor can have, perhaps," answered Clifford, 
recovering without an effort his ffaiety and self-possession. " But 
you know we wanderers are not allowed the same boast as the more 
fortunate Benedicts ; we send our hearts in searoh of a home, and 
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we lose the one without gaining the other. But I keep you in the 
eold, and we are now at your door." 

" You will come in, of course ! " said Miss Brandon, " and partake 
of our evening cheer." 

The stranger hesitated for an instant, and then said, in a quick 
tone,— 

"So! many— many thanks; it is already late. Will Miss 
Brandon accept my gratitude for her condescension, in permitting 
the attendance of one unknown to her?" As he thus spoke, 
Clifford bowed nrofoundly over the hand of his beautiful charge ; 
and Lucy, wishing him good-night, hastened, with a light step, to 
her father's side. 

Meanwhile, Clifford, after lingering a minute, when the door 
was closed on him, turned abruptly away ; and, muttering to 
himself, repaired with rapid steps to whatever object he had thon 
inview. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Up rouse ye then, 

My merry, merry men \~Joanna Baillie. 

"WflDEir the moon rose that night, there was one spot upon which 
she paleìy broke, about ten miles distant from Warlock, which tho 
forewarned trayeller would not have bcen eager to pass, but which 
might not have afforded a bad study to such artists as nave caught 
from the savage painter of the Apennines a love for the wild and 
the adventurous. Dark trees, scattered far and wide over a brokcn, 
but verdant sward, made the background ; the moon shimmercd 
through the boughs as she carne slowly forth from her pavilion of 
cloud, and poured a broader beam on two figures just advanccd 
beyond the trees. More plainly brought into light by her rays than 
his companion, here a horseman, clad in a short oloak that barcly 
covered the crupper of his steed, was looking to the priming of a 
largo pistol whicn he had just taken from his holster. A slouched 
hat, and a mask of blaok crape, conspired with the action to throw 
a naturai suspicion on the intentions of the rider. His horse, a 
beautiful dark grey, stood quite motionless, with arched neck, and 
ita short ears quiokly moving to and fro, demonstrative of that 
sagaoious and anticipative attention which characterises the noblest 
of ali tamed animals : you would not have perceivedthe impatience 
of the steed, but for the white foam that gathered round the bit, 
and for an occasionai and unfrequent toss of the head. Behind this 
horseman, andpartially thrown into the dark shadow of the trees, 
another man, similarly clad, was busied in tightening the girths of 
a horse, of great strength and size. As he dia so, he hummed, with 
no unmusical murmur, the air of a popular drinking song. 

" 'Sdeath, Ned l " said his comraae, who had for some time been 
plunged in a silent reverie, — " 'Sdeath ! why can you nat ^à&fò 
your love far the line arts, at a moment \ì\lq ^&^ T ^ta&\sa&.<& 
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thine grows louder every moment, at lasfc I expect it will bttrst 
out into a full roar ; recollect we are not at Gentleman George'» 



now 



" The more's the pity, Augustus," answered Ned. " Soho, Little 
John ; woaho, air ! a nioe long night like this is made on purpose 
for drinking. Will you, sir ? keep stili then ! " 

" ' Man never is, but always to he blessed,' '* said the moralising 
Tomlinson ; " you see, you sigh for other scenes even when you 
have a fine night and the chance of a Gqd-send before you." 

" Ay, the night is fine enough," said Ned, who was rather a 
grumbler, as, having fìnished his groom-like operatimi, he now 

slowly mounted. " D it, Oliver,* looks out as broadly as if he 

were going to blab. For my part, I love a dark night, with a star 
here and there winking at us, as much as to say, * I see you, my 
boys, but I won't say a word about it,' and a small, pattering, 
drizzling, mizzling rain, that preyents Little John's hoofs being 
heard, and covers one's retreat, as it were. Besides when one is a 
little wet, it is always necessary to drink the more, to keep the cold 
from one's stomach when one gets home." 

" Or, in other words," said Aucrustus, who loved a maxim from 
his very heart, " light wet cherisnes heavy wet ! " 

" Good ! " said Ned, yawning. " Hang it, I wish the captain 
would come. Do you know what o'clock it is ? — Not far short of 
eleven, I suppose ? 

" About that !— hist, is that a carriage ?— no— it is only a sudden 
rise in the wind." 

" Very self-sufficient in Mr. Wind to allow himself to be raised 
without our help ! " said Ned : " by the way, we are of course to go 
back to the Red Cave." 

" So Captain Lovett says Teli me, Ned, what do you think of 

the new tenant Lovett has put into the cave ?" 

" Oh, I have strange doubts there," answered Ned, shaking the 
hairy honours of his head. " I don't half like it ; eonsider, the 
cave is our stronghold, and ought only to be known " 

** To men of tried virtue," interrupted Tomlinson. " I agree 
with you ; I must try and get Lovett to discard his singular 
protégé, as the French say." 

" 'Gad, Augustos, how carne you by so mach learning? You 
know ali the poets by heart, to say nothing of Latin and French." 

" Oh, hang it, I was brought up, like the captala, to a literary 
way of life." 

<r That's what makes you so thiek with Ina, I suppose. He 
writes (and sings too) a tolerable song, and is certainly a deuced 
dever iellow. What a rise in the world he has Biade ! Do you 
re«ollect what a poor sort of way he was in when you introduced 
him at Gentkman's George' s? and now he's tke Captain Crank of 
the guig." 

" The gang ! the company you mean. Gang, indeed ! One would 
think you were speaking of a knot of pickpockets. Yes, Lovett is 

* Tbemoon. 
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acleyer fellow ; and, thanks to me, a very decent philosopher ! " It 
is impossible to convey to our reader the prave air of importane^ 
with which Tomlinson made his concludili? laudation. "Yes," 
said he, after a pause, " he has a bold, plain way of viewing 
things, and, like Voltaire, he becomes a pnilosopher by being a 
Man of Sense ! Hist ! see my horse's ears ! some one is coming, 
though I don't hear him ! Keep watch ! 

The robbers grew silent, the sound of distant hoofs was indis- 
tinctly heard, and, as it carne nearer, there was a crash of boughs, 
as if a hedge had been ridden through ; presently the moon gleamed 
picturesquely on the ligure of a horseman, approaching through 
the copse in the rear of the robbers. Now he was hall* seen among 
the sinuosities of his forest path ; now in full sight, now altogether 
hid ; then his horse neighett impatiently ; now he again carne in 
sight, and in a moment more he had joined the pair ! The new- 
comer was of a tali and sinewy frame, and in the nrst bloom of 
manhood. A frock of dark green, edged with a narrow silver lace, 
and buttoned from the throat to the middle, gave due effect to an 
upright mien, a broad chest, and a slender, but rounded waist, that 
stooa in no need of the oompression of the tailor. À short riding- 
cloak clasped aerose the throat with a silver buckle, hung pic- 
turesquely over one shoulder, while his lower limbs were casea in 
military boots, which, though they rose above the knee, were 
evidenuy neither heavy nor embarrassing to the vigorous sinews of 
the horseman. The caparisons of the steed — the bit, the bridle, the 
saddle, the holster— were according to the most approyed fashion 
of the day; and the steed itself was in the highest condition, 
and of remarkable beauty. The horseman's air was erect and 
bold; a amali but ooal-black mustachio heightened the resolute 
exnression of his short, curved lip ; and from beneath the large hat 
which overhun? his brow, his long locks escaped, and wayed darkly 
in the keen night air. Altogether, horseman and horse exhibited 
a gallant and even a chivalrous appearance, which the hour and 
the scene heightened to a dramatic and romando eifect. 

"Ha! Lovett." 

u How are you, my merry men ?" were the salutations exohanged. 

M What news ?" said Ned. 

" Brave news ! look to it. My lord and his carriage will be by 
in ten minutes at most." 

" Haye you got anything more out of the parson I frightened so 
fi^oriously ?" aaked Augustus. 

" No ; more of that hereafter. Now for our new prey ! " 

** Are you sure our noble friend will be so soon at hand ?" said 
Tomlinson, patting his steed, that now nawed in excited hilaritv. 

" Sure ! I saw him change horses ; 1 was in the stable-yara at 
the time ; he got out for naif an hour, to eat, I fancy ;— be suro 
that Iplayed nini a trick in the mean while." 

M What force ?" asked Ned. 

" Self and servant." 

"Thenost-boys?" 

** Ay, I forgot them. Never mind, you musfc itvÈcAea.HÌMsaJ* 
n 2 
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" Forwards !" cried Ned, and his horse sprang from his armed 
lieel. 

" One moment," said Lovett : " I must put on my mask — soho— 
Robin, soho ! Now for it — forwards ! " 

As the trees rapidly disappeared behind them, the riders entered, . 
at a hand gallop, on a broaa track of waste land interspersed with 
dykes and occasionally fences of hurdles, over which tneir horses 
bounded Hke quadrupeds well accustomed to such exploits. 

Certainly at that moment, what with the fresh air, the fitful 
moonlight now breaking broadly out, now lost in a rolling cloud, 
the exciting exercise, and that racy and dancing stir of the blood, 
which ali action, whether evil or noble in its nature, raises in our 
veins ; what with ali this, we cannot but allow the fasoination of 
that lawless life ; — a fascination so great, that one of the most 
noted gentlemen highwaymen of the day, one too who had received 
an excellent education, and mixed in no inferior society, is reported 
to nave said when the rope was about his neck, and the good 
Ordinary was exhorting him to repent of his ill-spent life, " IH- 
spent, you dog !— Gad ! [smacking nis lips] it was aeliciousf" 

" Fie ! He ! Mr. , raise your thoughts to Heaven ! " 

" But a canter across a common — oh ! " muttered the criminal ; 
and his soul cantered ofFto eternity. 

So briskly leaped the heart of the leader of the three, that, as 
they now carne in view of the main road, and a distant wheel of a 
carriage whirred on the ear, he threw up his right hand with a 
joyous gesture, and burst into a boyous exclamation of hilarity and 
delight. 

"Whist, captain!" said Ned, checking his own spirits with a 
mock air of gravity, " let us conduct ourselves like gentlemen ; it 
is only your low fellows who get into such oonfoundedly high 
spirits ; men of the world like us should do everthing as ir their 
hearts were broken." 

" Melancholy * e ver cronies with Sublimity, and Courage is 
sublime ! " saia Augustus, with the pomp of a maxim-maker. 

* A raaxim which woald have pleasecì Madame de Stagi, who thought that 
philosophy consisted in fine sentimento. In the " Life of Lord Byron," just pub- 
lished by Mr. Moore, the distinguished biographer makes a similar assertion to 
that of the sage Augustus : " When did ever a sublime thought spring up in the 
soul that Melancholy was not to be found, however latent, in its neighbourhood ? " 
Now, with due deference to Mr. Moore, this is a very sickly piece of nonsense, that 
has not even an atom of truth to stand on. " God said, Let there be tight, and 
there was light ! "-We should like to know where lies the Melancholy of that 
sublime sentence. " Truth," says Plato, " is the body of God, and Light is his 
shadow." In the name of common sense, in what possible corner, in the vicinity 
of that lofty image, lurks the jaundiced face of this eternai bète noire of Mr. 
Moore's ? Again, in tiiat sublimest passage in the sublimest of the Latin poets 
(Lucretius), which bursts forth in honour of Epicnrus,* f3 there anything that 
speaks to us of sadness ? On the contrary, in the three passages we have referred 
to, esi>ecially in the two first quoted, there is something splendidly luminous and 
cheering. Joy is often a great source of the sublime ; the suddenness of its vent- 



* " Primus Graius homo mortaleis tollere, contra," &c. 

To these instances we might especially add the odes of Pindar, Horace, and 
Campbell. 
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*• Now for the hedge ! " cried Lovett, unheeding his comrades, and 
his horse sprang into theroad. 

The three men now were drawn up auite stili and motionless by 
the side of the hedge. The broad road lay before them, curving out 
.of sight on either side ; the ground was hardening under an eariy 
tendency to frost, and thè clear ring of approaching hoofs sounded 
on the ear of the robbers, ominous, haply, of the chinks of " more 
attractive metal" about, if Hope told no flattering tale, to be their 
own. 

Presently the long-expected vehicle made its appearance at tho 
turn of the road, and ìt rolled rapidly on behind four ileet post- 
horses. 

" You, Ned, with yonr large steed, stop the horses ; you Au- 
gustus, bully the post-boys ; leave me to do the rest," said the 
eaptain. 

" As agreed," returned Ned, laconically. " Now, look at me ! " 
and the norse of the vain highwayman sprang from its shelter 
So instantaneous were the operations of these experienced tacti- 
cians, that Lovett's orders were almost executed in a briefer time 
than it had oost him to give them. 

The carriage being stopped, and tho post-boys white and trem- 
bling, with two pistols (levelled by Angustus and Pepper) cocked 

* tags would alone soffice to moke it so. What can be more sublime than the 
triamphant Psalms of David, intoxicated as they are with an almost delirium of 
transport? Even in the gloomiest passages of the poets, where we recogtiise sub- 
limity, we do not often flnd melancholy. We are stricken by terror, appalled by 
awe, but seldom softened into sadness. In fact, Melancholy rather belongs to • 
another class of feeling» than those cxcited by a sublime passage, or those which 
engender its composition. On one hand, in the loftiest flight» of Homer, Milton, 
and Shakespeare, we will challenge a critic to discover this "green sickness" which 
Mr. Moore would convert into the magnincence of the plague. On the othcr 
band, where is the evidence that Melancholy made the habitual temperamento of 
those divine men ? Of Homer we know nothing ; of Shakspeare and Milton we 
have reason to believe the ordinary temperament was constitutionally cheerful. 
The latter boasts of it. A thousand instances, in contradiction to an assertion it 
were not worth while to contradict, were it not so generally popular, so highly 
sanctioned, and so eminently pernidous to everything that is manly and noble in 
Uterature, rush to our memory. But wethinkwe have already quoted enoughto 
disprove the sentence, which the illustrious biographer has himself disproved in 
more than twenty passages, which, if he is .pleased to forget, we thank Heaven, 
posterity never will. Now we are on the subject^of this " Life," so excellent in 
many respects, we cannot but observe that we thiTIk the whole scope of its philo- 
aophy utterly unworthy of the accomplished mind of the writer j the philosophy 
consists of an unpardonable distorting of general trutns, to suit the peculiarities of 
an individuai, noble indeed, but proverbially morbid and eccentric. A striking 
instance of this occurs in the laboured assertion, that poets make but sorry 
domestic characters. What 1 because Lord Byron is said to have been a bad hus- 
band, was (to go no further back for examples)— was Walter Scott a bad husband ? 
or was Campbell? or is Mr. Moore himself? Why, in the name of justice, should 
it be insinuated that Milton was a bad husband, when, as far as any one can judge of 
the matter, it was Mrs. Milton who was the bad wife ? And why, oh ! why, should 
we be told by Mr. Moore, a man who, to judge by " Captain Rock " and the 
** Epicurean," wants neither learning nor diligence— why are we to be told, with 
peculiar emphasis, that Lord Bacon never married, when Lord Bacon not onlv, 
married, but bis marriage was so advantageous as to be an ab&oVoXfc ^raàci\xOcc& 
career. Really, really, one begins to believe ibalb Uict^ Va \«i\,«vxtìa.^.^ìK&s^ , «i'* A, *' 
fact in the world ! : 
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at their heads, Lovett dismounting, threw open the door 46 
carriagc, and in a very civil tono, and with a very bland addi 
accosted the inmate. 

" Do not be alanned, my lord, you are perfectly aafe ; wt a 
require your watch and purse." 

Really," answered a voice stili softer than that of the robb 
while a marked and somewhat French countenance, crowned wi 
a fur cap, peered forth at the arrester, — " really, sir, your reque 
is go modest that I were worse than cruel to refuse you. My pan 
is not very full, and you may as well have it as one of my rascall. 
duns ; but my watch I have a love for, and " 

" I understand you, my lord," interrupted the highwaymaiL 
" Wliat do you value you watch at ?" 

" Humph — to you it may be worth some twenty guineas." 

" Allow me to see it ! " 

" Your curiosity is extremely mtifying," returned the noble- 
man, as with great reluctanoe he drew forth a gold repeater, set, as 
was sometimes the fashion of that day. in precious stones. The 
highwayman looked slightly at the bauble. 

" Your lordship," saia he, with great gravity, " was too modest in 
your calculation — your taste renects greater credit on you ; allow 
me to assure you that your watch is worth fifty guineas to us at 
the least. To show you that I think so most sincerely, I will 
either keep it, and we will say no more on the matter ; or I will 
return it to you upon your word of honour that you will give 
me a cheque for nfty guineas payable, by your real bankers, to 
' bearer for self/ Take your cnoiee ; it u quite immaterial to 
me!" 

" Upon my honour, sir," said the traveller, with some surprise 
struggling to his features, " your coolness and self-possesaioa are 
quite admirable. I see you know the world." 

" Your lordship ilatters me ! " returned Lovett, bowing. " How 
do you decide ?" 

"Why, is it possible to write drafts without ink, pen 9 or 
paper ?" 

Lovett drew back, and while he was searching in his pockets for 
writing implements, which he always carried atout him, the tra- 
veller seized the opportunity, and, suddenly snatching a pistol 
from the pocket of the carriage, levelled it full at the head of the 
robber. The traveller was an excellent and practìsed ahot— he was 
almost within arm's len^th of his intended victim— his pistola were 
the envy of ali his Irish Mends. He pulled the trigger— the 
>owder nashed in the pan, and the highwayman, noteven enanging 
ountenance, drew forth a amali ink-Bottle, and placing a steel pen 
i it, handea it to the nobleman, saying, with inoomparable Bang 

'oid, " Would you like, my lord, to try the other pistol ? If so, 

>lige me by a quick aim, as you must see the neoessity of desjpatch. 
not, here is the back of a letter, on which you can write the 

at't." 

The traveller was not a man apt to become embarrassed in anj- 
ng — save his circumstanoes ; but he oertainly felt a little dia- 
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«omposed and confuseci as he took the parar, and, uttering some 
broien words, wrote the cheaue. The hignwayman glanoed over 
it, saw it was written according to form, and then with a hom 
ai cool respect, returned the wateh, and shut the door of the 
earriage. 

Meanwhile the servant had been shivering in front— -boxed up in 
that solitary convenienoe termed, not euphoniously, a dickey. Him 
the robber now brieny accosted. 
" "What have you got about you belonging to your master ?" 
" Only his pills, your honour !• which I forgot to put in 

the ' 

" Pills ! — throw them down to me ! " The valet tremblingly ex- 
tracted from his side pocket a little box, which he threw down, and 
Lovett caught in his hand. 
He opened the box, counted the pills — 

" One,— two,— four, — twelve, — Ana !" He reopened the earriage 
door. 
" Are these your pills, my lord ?" 

The wondenng peer, who had begun to resettle himself in the 
corner of his earriage, answered " that they were ! " 

" My lord, I see you are in a high state of feyer ; you were a 
little delirious just now when you snapped a pistol in your friend's 
face. Permit me to reeommend you a prescription — swallow off ali 
these pills ! " 

" My God ! " cried the traveller, startled into earnestness : 
" "What do you mean ? — twelve of those pills would kill a man ! " 

** Hear him ! " said the robber, appealing to his comrades, who 
roared with laughter. " What, my lord, would you rebel against 
your doctor }—• Fie, fie ! be persuaded." 

And with a soothing gesture he stretched the pili-box towards 
the recoiling nose of the traveller. But though a man who could 
as well as any one make the best of a bad eondition, the traveller 
was especially careful of his health ; and so obstinate was h« where 
that was oonoerned, that he would rather have submittei t to tho 
effectual operation of a bullet, than incurred the chance operation 
of an extra pili. He, therefore, with great indignation, as the box 
was stili extended towards him, snatched it from the hand of the 
robber, and, flinging it across the road, said, with dignity : — 

" Do your worst, rascals ! But, if you leave me alive, you shall 
repent tne outrage you have offered to one of his majesty s house- 
hold ! " Then, as if becoming sensible of the ridicule of affecting 
too mueh in his present situation, he added in an altered tone : 
" And now, for Heaven's sake, shut the door ; and if you must kill 
somebody, there's my servant on the box — he's paid mr it." 

This speeoh made the robbers laugh more than ever ; and Lovett, 
who liked a joke even better than a purse, immediately closed the 
carriaffè-door, saying — 

" Adieu ! my lord ; and let me givo you a piece of advice : when- 
ever you get out at a country inn, and stay half an hour while 
your norses are changing, take your pistols with you, <wt ^w^Tass^ 
ehance to have the charge drawn." 
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With this admonition the robber withdrew ; and seeing that the 
valet held out to him a long green porse, he said, gently ahàking 
his head, — 

" Eogóes should not prey on each other, my good fellow. You 
rob your master — so do we : let each keep what he has got." 

Long Ned and Tomlinson then backìng their horses, the carriage 
was freed; and away started the post-boys at a pace which 
seemed to show less regard for life than the robbers themselyes 
had evinced. 

Meanwhile the captain remonnted his steed, and the three con- 
federate», bounding in gallant style over the hcdge through which 
thcy had previously gained the road, galloped off in the same 
direction they had come : the moon ever and anon bringing into 
light their tiying fìgures, and the sound of inany a joyous peal of 
laughter ringing through the distance along the frosty air. 
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Whatishere?— 
Gold? .... 
Thus mach of this will make black white— foul fair. 

Timon of Athens. 

Carne there a certain lord, neat, trimly dreased, 
Fresh aa a bridegroom.— Henry IV. 

I do not know the man I should avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius ! He reads mach. 

He is a great observer ; and he looks 

Quite tiirough the deeds of men. 

Often he smiles ; bui smìles in sneh a sort, 

As if he mocked himself or scorned his splrit, 

That coold be moved to amile at anything.— Juìiu* Cosar. 

The next day, late at noon, as Lucy was sitting with her father, not 
as usuai engagcd either in work or in reading, but seemingly qui te 
idle, with her pretty foot upon the squire's gouty stool, and her eyes 
iìxed on the carpet, while ner hands (never were hands so soft and 
so email as Lucy's, though they may have been eclipsed in white- 
ncss) were lightly clasped together and reposed listlcsaly on her 
nees, — ^the surgeon of the vulage abruptly entered with a face 
full of news and horror. Old Squire Brandon was one of those 
persons who always hear news, whatever it may be, later than any 
of their neighbours ; and it was not till ali the gossips of the 
neighbourhood had picked the bone of the matter auite bare, that 
he was now informed, through the medium of Mr. Pillum, that Lord 
Mauleverer had on the preceding night been stoDped by three 
highwaymen in his road to his country Beat, and robbed to a 
consideratale amount. 

The fame of the worthy Doctor Slopperton's mal-adyenturo 
having, long ere this, been spread far and wide, the whole neigh- 
bourhood was naturally thrown into great consternation. Ma°is- 
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trates were sent to, large doga borrowed, blunderbusses cleaned, 
and a subscription made throughout the parish for the raising of a 
patrol. There seemed little dotibt but that the offenders, in either 
case, were members of the same horde ; and Mr. Pillum, in his own 
mina, was perfectly convinced that they meant to encroach upon 
his trade, and destroy ali the surrounding householders who were 
worth the trouble. 

The next week passed in the most diligent endeavours, on the 
part of the neighbouring magistrates and yeomanry, to detect and 
8eize the robbers, but their labours were utterly fruitless ; and one 
justice of peace, who had been particularly active, was himself 
entirely " cleaned out" by an old gentleman, who, under the name 
of Mr. Bagshotr— rather an ominous cognomen — ofìered to conduct 
the unsuspicious magistrate to the very spot where the miscreants 
might be seized. ho sooner, however, had he drawn the poor 
justice away from his comrades into a lonely part of the road, than 
he stripped him to his shirt. Ho did not even leave his wqrship 
his flannel drawers, though the weather was as bitter as tlic dog 
days of eighteen hundred and twenty-nine. 

" 'Tis not my way," said the hoary ruffian, when the justico 
petitioned at least for the latter article of attiro ; " 'tis not my 
way— I be's slow about my work, but I does it thoroughly — so 
off with your rags, old 'un." 

This was, however, the only additional instance of aggression in 
the vioinity of "Warlock Manor House ; and, by degrees, as the 
autumn declined, . and no farther enormities were perpetrated, 
people be^an to look out for a new topic of conversation. This 
was afforded them by a piece of unexpected good fortune to Lucy 
JBrandon. 

Mrs. "Warner, an old lady to whom she was slightly related, and 
with whom she had been residing durine: ber brief and only visit 
to London, died suddenly, and in her will declared Lucy tobe her 
sole heiress. The property, which was in the funds, and which 
amounted to sixty thousand pounds, was to be enjoyed by Miss 
Brandon immediately on her attaining her twenty-first year; 
meanwhile the executors to the will were to pay to the young 
heiress the annual sum of six hundred pounds. The joy which 
this news created in "Warlock Manor House may easily be con- 
ceived. The squire projected improvements here, and repairs 
there ; and Lucy, poor girl, who had no idea of money for herself, 
beyond the purchase of a new pony, or a gown from London, 
scconded with affectionate pleasure ali her father's suggestions, 
and delighted herself with the renection that those fine plans, 
which were to make the Brandons greater than the Brandons ever 
were before, were to be realized by her own, own money ! It was 
at this identica! time that the surrounding gentry macie a simul- 
taneous and grand discoyery— viz. of the astonishing merits and 
great good sense of Mr. Joseph Brandon. It was a nity, they 
observed, that he was of so reserved and shy a turn — it was not 
becoming in a gentleman of so ancient a family. But -wh^ ^ssss^Su 
they not endeavour to draw him ùom l^s. K^a«fi^c& "vs^a ^^^ 
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more public scene* which he was doubtless well calculated io 
adoni? 

Accordingly, as soon as the first month of mourning had expired, 
several ooaches, chariots, chaises, and horses, which had never 
been seen at "Warlock Manor House before, arrived there one after 
the other in tìie most friendly manner imaginable. Their owners 
admired everything — the house was such a fine relio of old times ! 
— for their parta they liked an oak stairease !— and those nioe old 
Windows ! — and what a beautiful peaoock ! — and, Heaven save the 
mark l that magnifioent chestnut-tree was worth a forest ! — Mr. 
Brandon was requested to make one of the county hunt, not that 
he any longer hunted hùnself , but that his name would gì ve such 
consequence to the thing! — Miss Lucy must come to pass a week 
with ber dear friends the Honourable Misses Sansterre ! — Aucustus, 
their brother, had stick a sweet lady's horse ! — In short, the cus- 
tomary change which takes place in people's characters after the 
acp^uisition of a fortune, toot place in the characters of Mr. and 
Miss Brandon ; and when peonie become suddenly amiable, it is no 
wonder that they should suddenly gain a vast accession of friends. 

But Lucy, though she had seen so little of the world, was not 
quite blind ; and tìie squire, though rather obtuse, was not quite a 
fool. If they were not rude to their new visitors, thefr were by no 
means overpowered with gratitude at their condescension. Mr. 
Brandon declined subscribine to the hunt, and Miss Lucy laughed 
in the face of the Honourabìe Augustus Sansterre. Among their 
new guests, however, was one who to great knowledge of the world 
ioinea an extreme and even brilliant polish of manners, which at 
least prevented deceit from being disagreeable, if not wholly from 
being unseen : — this was the new lieutenant of the county, Lord 
Mauleverer. 

. Though possessed of an immense property in that district, Lord 
Mauleverer had hitherto resided but little on his estates. He was 
one of those gay lords who are now somewhat uncommon in this 
country after mature manhood is attained, who live an easy and 
rakish life, rather among their parasites than their equals, and 
who yet, by aid of an agreeable manner, naturai talents, and a 
certain gracefnl and light cultivation of mind (not the less pleasant 
for its being universally coloured with worldliness, and an amusing 
rather than offensive regard for self), never lose their legitimate 
station in society ; who are oracles in dress, equipages, cookery, 
and beauty, and, having no character of their own, are able to rìx 
by a single word a character upon any one else. Thus, while 
Mauleverer rather lived the dissolute fife of a young nobleman, 
who prefers the company of agreeable demireps to that of weari- 
some duchesses, than maintained the decorous state befitting a 
mature age, and an immense interest in the country, — he was 
quite as popular at court, where he held a situation in the house- 
fiold, as he was in the green-room, where he enchanted every 
actress on the right side of forty. A word from him in the legiti- 
mate quarters of power went farther than an harangue from 
another; and even the prudes, — at least, ali those who had 
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daughters,— confessed "that his lordshipwas a very mteresting 
character." Like Brandon, his familiar friend, he had risenin 
the world (from the Irish baron to the English earl) without having 
ever changed his politics, which were ultra-Tory ; and we neeci. 
not observe that he was deemed, like Brandon, a model of public 
integrity. He was possessed of two plaoes under govemment, six 
votes in the House of Commons, and eight livin^s in the church ; 
and we must add, in justioe to his loyal and religious principles, 
that there was not in the three kingdoms a firmer friend to the 
existing establishments. 

Whenever a nobleman does not marry, people try to take away 
his character. Lord Mauleverer had never married : the Whigs 
had been very bitter on the subject ; they even alluded to it in the 
House of Commons, that chaste assembly, where the never-failing 
subject of reproach against Mr. Pitt was the not being of an 
amorous temperameli t ; but they had not hitherto prevailed against 
the stout earl's celibacy. It is true, that if he was devoid of a 
wife, he had secured to himself plenty of substitutes : his profes- 
sion was that of a man of gallantry ; and though he avoided the 
daughters, it was only to make love to the mothcrs. But his lord- 
ahip had now attained a certain a&re, and it was at last circulated 
among his friends that he intended to look out for a Lady Maule- 
verer. 

"Spare your caresses," said his toady-in-chief to a certain 
duchess, who had three nortionless daughters: "Mauleverer has 
swom that he will not cnoose among your order : you know his 
high politics, and you will not woncler at his declaring himself 
averse in matrimony as in inorala, to a community ofgoods" 

The announcement of the earl's matrimoniai design, and the 
circulation of this anecdote, set ali the clergymen's aaughters in 
England on a blaze of expectation ; and when Mauleverer carne 
to * * * * shire, upon obtaining the honour of the lieutenancy, 
to visit his estates and court the friendship of his neighbours, 
there was not an old-young lady of forty, who worked in broad- 
stitch and had never been to London above a week at a time, who 
did not deem herself exactly the sort of person sure to fascinate 
his lordship. 

It was late in the afternoon when the travelling-chariot of this 
distinguished person, preceded by two outriders in the earl's 
undress livery of dark green, stopped at the hall-door of Warlock 
House. The squire was at home, actually and metaphorically ; 
for he never dreamed of denying himself to any one, gentle or 
simple. The door of the cannage being opened, there descended 
a small, elight man, richly dressed (for lace and silk vestments 
were not then quite discarded, though graduali^ ffrowing less the 
mode), and of an air prepossessing, and distinguished, rather than 
dignified. His years — for his countenance, though handsome, was 
deeply marked, and evinced the tokens of dissipation — seemed 
more numerous than they really were ; and, though not actually 
past middle age. Lord Mauleverer might fairly have received tha 
unpleasing epithet of eldorly. Howevei, Ina ^fò^ ^w^ ^tb^V 
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gait upright, and Lia figure was considerably more youthful than 
Eis physiojrnomy. The first complimenta of ine day having passed, 
and Iìord mauleverer having expressed his concern that his long 
and frequent absence from the county had hitherto prevented his 
making the acquaintance of Mr. Brandon, the brotner of one of 
his oldest and most esteemed friends, conversation became on both 
sides rather an effort. Mr. Brandon first introduced the subject of 
his weather, and the turnips ; inquired whether his lordship was 
not very fond (for his part he used to be. but lately the rheuma- 
tism had disabled him—he hoped his lordship was not snbject to 
that complaint) of shooting ! 

Catching only the last words — for, besides the awful oomplexity 
of the squire's sentences, Mauleverer was slightly afflicted by 
the aristocratic complaint of deafhess, — the earl answered with a 
smile, — 

" The complaint of shooting ! — Very good, indeed, Mr. Brandon ; 
it is seldom that I have heard so witty a phrase. No, I am not in 
the least troubled with that epidemie. It is a disorder very preva- 
lent in this county." 

" My lord ! " said the squire, rather pnzzled — and then observing 
that Mauleverer did not continue, he thought it expedient to start 
another subject. 

" I was exceedingly grieved to hear that your lordship, in tra- 
velling to Mauleverer Park (that is a very ugly road aerosa the 
waste land ; the roads in this county are in general prettjr good ; 
for my own part. when I was magistrate I was very strict in that 
respcct) was roboed. You have not yet, I believe, detected (for 
my part, though I do not profess to be much of a politician, I do 
think that in affaire of rob bery there is a great deal ol remissness in 
the ministeri) — the villains ! 

" Our friend is disaffected ! " thought the lord lieutenant, ima- 
gining that the last o^probrious term was applied to the respectable 
personages specified in the paranthesis. Bowing with a polished 
smile to the squire, Mauleverer replied aloud, that ne was extremely 
sorry that their conduct (meaning the ministers) did not meet witn 
Mr. Brandon' a approbation. 

" Well," thought the squire, " that is playing the courtier with 
a vengeance !" " Meet with my approbation ! said he, warmly. 
"How could your lordship think me (for though I am none of 
your saints, I am, I hope, a good Christian ; an excellent one, 
judging* from your words, your lordship must be J) so partìal to 
crime P* 

"Jpartial to crime!" returned Mauleverer, thinking he had 
stumbled unawares on some outrageous democrat, yet smiling as 
softly as usuai ; " you judge me harshly, Mr. Brandon ! you must 
do me more justice, and you can only do that by knowing me 
better." 

Whatcver unlucky answer the squire might otherwise have made, 
was cut off by the entrance of Lucy ; and the earl, secretly de- 
lighted at the interruption, rose to render her his homage, and to 
remind her of the intròduction he had formerly been so happy as 
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io obtain to her through the friendship of Mr. William Brandon, — 
" a friendship," said the gallant nobleman, " to which I have often 
Dolore been indebted, but which was never more agreeably exerted * 
onmybehalf." 

XTpon this, Lucy, who, though she had been so painfully bashful 
dnring her meeting with Mr. Clifford, felt no overpowering diffi- 
dence in the presence of so much greater a person, replied laugh- 
ingly, and the earl rejoined by a second complìment. Conversation 
wasnowno longer an effort; and Mauleverer, the most consum- 
mate of epicures, whom even royalty trembled to ask without 
preparation, on being invited by the unconscious squire to partake 
of the family dinner, eagerly accepted the invitation. It was long 
tdnce the knightly walls ofWarlock had been hononrcd by the 
presence of a guest so conrtly. The good squire heaped his piate 
with a nrofosion of boUed beef ; and whilo tne poor earl was con- 
templating in dismay the alps upon alps whicn he was expected 
to devour, the ffrey-neaded butler, anxious to serve him with 
alaority, whipped away the overloaded piate, and presently returned 
it, yet more astoxmdingly surchareed with an additional world of 
a oomposition of stony colour and sndorific aspect, which, after 
examining in mute attention for some moments, and carefully 
removing as well as he was able, to the extreme edge of his piate, 
the earl discovered to be suet-pudding. 

" You eat nothing, ìny lord, cried the squire ; " let me give you 
(this is more underdone) " — holding between biade and fork in 
middle air a horrent fragment of scarlet, shaking its gory locks— 
•' another slice." 

Swift at the word dropped upon Mauleverer's piate the harpy 
finger and ruthless thumb of the grey-headed butler. 

• Kot a morsel more," cried the earl, struggling with the mur- 
therous domestic. " My dear sir, excuse me ; I assure you I ha ve 
never ate such a dinner before— never ! " 

** Nay ? now ! " quoth the squire, expostulating, " you really (and 
this air is so keen that vour lordship should indulge your appetite, 
ifyoufollow the physiciarìs advice) — eat nothing!" 



ifyoufollow the physiciarìs advi 
Àgain Mauleverer was at fault. 



/'The physicians are right, Mr. Brandon," said he; " very 
right; and I am foroed to live abstemiously : indeed, I do not 
know whether, if I were to exceed at your hospitable table, and 
attack ali that you would bestow upon me, I should evcr recoyer 
it. You would nave to seek a new lieutenant for your charming 
oounty, and on the tomb of the lost Mauleverer, the hypocritical 
and unrelated heir would inscribe, ' Dicd of the visitation of Beef, 
John, Earl, &o. ,M 

Plain as the meaning of this speechmight have seemed to others, 
the squire only laughed at the effeminate appetite of the speaker, 
and inclined to think him an excellent fellow for jesting so good- 
humouredly on his own physical infirmity. But Lucy had the tact oi 
her sex, and, taking pity on the earPs calamitous Bituation, though 
she oertainly never guessed at its extent, entered with so tajasK 
graoe and ease into the conversation whick \i^ ^ax^\, \k> <£&&&£* 
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between them, that Mauleverer's gentleman, who had hitherto 
been pushed aside by the zeal of the grey-headed butler, found an 
opportunity, when tne squire was laughing and the butler staring, 
tosteal away the overburthened piate unsuspected and unseen. 

In spite, however, of these evils of board and lodgment. 
Mauleverer was exceedingly well pleased with his visit ; nor dia 
he terminate it till the shades of night had begun to dose, and the 
distance from his own residence conspired with experience to 
remind him that it was possible for a nighwayman's andacity to 
attack the eq uipage even of Lord Mauleverer. He then reluctantly 
re-entered his carriage, and, bidding the postilions drive as fast as 
possible, wrapped himself in his roquelaire, and divided his 
thoughts between Lucy Brandon and tne homard au gratin with 
which he purposed to console himself immediatery on his return 
home. However, Fate, which mocks our most cnerished hopes, 
ordained that on arriving at Mauleverer Park the owner should 
be suddenly affiicted with a lossof appetite, a coldness in the limbs, 
a pain in the chest, and various other ungracious symptoms of por- 
tending malady. Lord Mauleverer went straight to bed; he 
remained there for some days, and when he reeovered, his physicians 
ordered him to Bath. The Whig Methodists, who hated him, 
ascribed his illness to Providence ; and his lordship was firmly of 
opinion that it should be ascribed to the beef and pudding. How- 
ever this be, there was an end, for the present, to the hopes of 
oung ladies of forty, and to the intended festivities at Mauleverer 
'ark. " Good heavens ! " said the earl, as his carriage wheels 
turned from his gates, ** what a loss to country tradesmen may be 
occasioned by a piece of underdone beef, especially if it be boiled I " 

About a fortnight had elapsed since Mauleverer's meteoric visit 
to Warlock House, when the squire received from his brother the 
following epistle : — 

° Mt deab Joseph, 

M You know my numerous avocations, and, amid the press of 
business which surrounds me, will, I am sure, forgive me for being 
a very negligent and remiss correspondent. Nevertheless, I assure 
you, no one can more sincerely sympathise in that good fortune 
which has befallen my charming mece, and of which your last 
letter informed me, than I do. Pray give my best love to her, and 
teli her how complacently I look forward to the brilliant sensation 
she will create, when her beauty is enthroned upon that rank 
which, I am quite sure, it will one day or other command. 

" You are not aware, perhaps, my dear Joseph, that I bave for 
some time been in a very weak and declining state of health. The 
old nervous complaint in my face has of late attacked me grievously , 
and the anguish is sometimes so great that I am scarcely able to 
bear it. I Delieve the great demand which my profession makes 
upon a frame of body never strong, and now beginning prematurely 
to feel the infirmities of time, is the real cause of my maladies. 
At last. however, I must absolutely punish my pocket, and indulge 
my inclinations by a short respite from toil. The doctors — sworn 
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Menda, you know, to tlie lawycrs — silice thcy make common cause 
against mankind, have peremptorily ordered me to He by, and to 
try a short course of air, exercise, social amusements, and the 
waters of Bath. Fortunately this is vaeation time, and I can 
afford to lose a few weeks of emolument, in order, perhaps, to 
secure many years of life. I pnrpose, then, early next week, 
repairing to that inelancholv reservoir of the gay, where persona 
dance out of life and are nddled across the Styx. In a word, I 
shall make one of the adyenturers after health, who seek the god- 
dess at King Bladud's pnmp-room. Will yon and dear Lnoy join 
me there ? I ask it of your friendship, and I am quite snre that 
neither of yon will shnnk aghast at the proposai of solacing yonr 
invalid relation. At the same timo that I am recovering health, 
my jpretty nieoe will be avenging Plnto, by consigning to his 
dominions many a better and yonnger hero in my stead. And it 
will be a doublé pleasure to me to see ali the hearts, &c. — I break 
off, for what can I say on that subject which the little coquette 
does not anticipate? It is high time that Lucy should see the 
world ; and though there are many at Bath, above ali places, to 
whom the heiress will be an obiect of interested attentions, yet 
there are ateo many in that erowded city by no means undeserving 
her notìee. What say you, dear Joseph ? — But I know already ; 
you will not refuse to keep company with me in my little holiday, 
and Lucy's eyes are already sparkling at the idea of new bonnets, 
Milsom Street, a thousand adorers, and the Pump-room. 

" Ever, dear Joseph, yours affectionately, 

" William Beandon. 

" P.S. — I find that my friend Lord Mauleverer is at Bath ; I 
own that is an additional reason to take me thither : by a letter 
from him, receivedthe otherday, I see that he has paia youavisit, 
and he now raves about his host and the heiress. Ah, Miss Lucy, 
Miss Lucy ! are you going to oonquer him whom ali London has, 
for years more than I care to teli (yet not many, for Mauleverer is 
stili young), assailed in vain ? Answer me t " 

This letter created a considerable excitement in Warlock House. 
The old squire was extremely fond of his brother, and grieved to 
the heart to find that he spoke so discouragingly of his health. Nor 
did the squire for a moment hesitate at accepting the proposai to 

Ì*oin his distdnguished relative at Bath. Lucy also— wno had for 
ler uncle, poesibly from his profuse yet not indelicate flattery, a 
very great regard and interest, though she had seen but little of 
him — urged the squire to lose no time in arranging matterà for 
their departure, so as to precede the hamster, and prepare every- 
thing for his arrivai. The father and daughter being thus agreed, 
there was little occasion for delay; an answer to the invalid's 
letter was sent by # return of post, and on the fourth day from their 
receipt of the said epistle, the good old squire, his daughtet > ^ 
country «ri, by way of abigail—the grey-lx^tvi5L^\s>aì^T^ , as^>3 , «^ 
or three Ut© pets, or the size andlLabita txio?.\. ^ot^^kv^c^»^^ ^s*^" 1 ^"* 
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ling, were on their way to a city which at that time was gayer, at 
least, if somewhat less splendid than the metropolis. 

On the second day of tneir arrivai at Bath, Brandon (as in future, 
to avoid confusion, we shall cali the younger brother, giving to the 
elder his patriarchal title of squire) joined them. 

He was a man seemingly rather fond of parade, though at heart 
he disrelished and despised it. He carne to their lodginp, which 
had not been selected in the very best part of the town, in a car- 
nale and 8Ìx, but attended only by one favourite servant. 

They found him in better looks and better spirita than they had 
anticipated. Few persons, when he liked it, could be more agree- 
able than William Brandon ; but at times there mixed with his 
conversation a bitter sarcasm, probably a habit acquired in his 
profession, or an occasionai tinge of morose and haughty sadness, 
possibly the consequence of his ìll-health. Yet his disoraer, which 
was somewhat approaching to that painful affliction the tic dolo- 
reuxy though of fits more rare in occurrence than those of that com- 
plaint ordinarily are, never seemed even for an instant to operate 
upon his mood, whatever that might be. That disease worked 
unseen ; not a muscle of his face appeared to quiver ; the amile 
never vanished from his mouth, the blandness of his voice never 
grew faint as with pain, and, in the midst of intense torture, his 
resolute and stern mind conquered every external indication ; nor 
could the most observant stranger have noted the moment when 
the lit attacked or released him. There was something inscrutable 
about the man. You felt that you took his character upon trust. 
and not. on your own knowledge. The acquaintance of years would 
li ave loft you equally dark as to his vices or his virtues. He varied 
often, yet in each variation he was equally undiscoverable. Was 
!io pcriorming a series of parts, or was it the ordinary changes of 
a'man's true temperament that you beheld in him? Commonly 
«mooth, quiet, attentive, flattering in social intercourse ? he was 
known in the senate and courts of law for a cold asperity and a 
caustic venom, — scarcely rivalled even in those arenas of conten- 
tion. It seemed as if the bitterer feelings he checked in private 
life he delighted to indulge in public. Yet, even there, he gave 
not way to momentary petulance or gushing passion ; ali seemed 
with him systematic sarcasm, or habitual sternness. He outra^ed 
no form of ceremonial or of sociel^. He stung, without appeanng 
conscious of the stin? ; and his antagonist ( writhed not more 
beneath the torture of his satire than the crushing contempt of his 
self-command. Cool, ready, armed and defended on ali points, 
sound in knowledge, unfailing in observation, equally oonsummate 
in sophistry when needed by himself, and instantaneous in detect- 
ing sophistry in another; scornine no art, however painful, — 
begrudging no labour, however weighty, — minute in detail, yet not 
the less comprehending the whole subject in a grasp ; such was the 
legai and public character William Brandon had established, and 
such was the fame he joined to the unsullied purity of his moral 
reputation. But to his friends he seemed only the agreeable, 
clever, lively, and, if we may use the phrase innocentlt/, the 
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wrldly man, — never affecting a superior sanctity, or an over- 
anxiety to forms, except upon great occasions ; and rendering his 
austerity of manners the more admired, beoause he made it soem 
00 nnaccompanied by hypocrisy. 

•• Well," said Brandon, as ne Bat after dinner alone with his 
relation, and had seen the eyes of his brother dose in diurnal 
slumber, — " teli me, Miss Lucy, what you think of Lord 
Manleverer ; do you find him agreeable ? " 

M Very ; too much so, indeed! " 

** Too muoh so ! that is an uncommon fault, Lucy ; unless you 
mean to insinuate that you hnd him too agreeable ior your peace 
ofmind." 

•• Oh, no \ there is little fear of that. Ali that I meant to exprese 
was, that he seems to make it the sole business of his life to be 
agreeable ; and that one imagines he had gained that end by the 
loss of oertain qualities which one would have liked better." 

" Umph ! and what are they ? " 

" Truth, sinceriti independence, and honesty of mind." 

M My dear Lucy, it has been the professional studv of my life to 
disoover a man's character, especially so far as trutn is concérned, 
in a* short a time as possible ; but you excel me by intuition if you 
can teli whether there be sincerity in a courtier's character at the 
first interview you have with him. ' 

M Nevertheless, I am sure of my opinion," said Lucy, laughing; 
cc and I will teli you one instance 1 observed among a hundrea. 
Lord Mauleverer is rather deaf , and he imagined, in conversation, 
that my father said one thing — it was upon a very triiling subject 
— ^the speeoh of some member of parliament [the lawyer smiled], 
when in reality he meant to say another. Lord Mauleverer, in 
the warmest manner in the worla, chimed in with him, appeared 
thoroughly of his opinion, applauded his sentiments, and wished the 
whole country of his mina. Suddenly my father spoke, Lord 
Mauleverer bent down his ear, and found tnat the sentiments he 
had so lauded were exactly those my father the least favoured. No 
sooner did he make this discovery, than he wheeled round again, 
dexterously and gracefully, I allow ; condemned ali that he had 
before extolled, and extolled ali that he had before abused ! " 

" And is that ali, Lucy ?" said Brandon, with a keener sneer on 
his lip than the ocoasion warranted. " Why, that is what every one 
does ; only some more gravely than others. Mauleverer, in 
society; I, at the bar; the minister in parliament; friend to 
Mena ; lover to mistress ; mistress to lover ; half of us are em- 
ployed in sayin^ white is biack. and the other half in swearing 
that blaok is white. There is only one difference, my pretty niece, 
between the clever man and the fool ; the fool says what is false 
while the oolours stare in his face and eiye him the lie ; but the 
olever man takes, as it were, a brush, and literally turns the black 
into white, and the white into black, before he makes the assertion, 
which is thentrue. The fool changes, and is a liar; the clever 
man makes the oolours change, and is a genius. But thia \& \^»^Jt 
your young years yet, Lucy?' 

I 
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" But, I oan't see the necessity of seeming to agree with peoplè," 
said Lucy, simply ; " surely they would be just as well pleased if 
you differed from them civilly and with respect ?" 

" No, Lucy," said Brandon, stili sneering ; " to be liked, it is not 
necessaryto be anything but comnliant; lie, cheat, make every 
i word a snare, and every act a lorgery— but neyer contradict. 
Agree with people, and tney make a couch for you in their hearts. 
You know the story of Dante and the buffoon. Both were enter- 
tained at tbe court of the vain pedant, who oalled himself Prinoe 
Scaliger : the former poorly, the latter sumptuously. ' How oomes 
it,' said the buffoon to the poet, ' that I am so neh and you so 
poor?' 'I shall be as rich as you,' was the stinging and trae 
reply, ' whenever I can find a patron as like myself as Prinoe 
Seahger is like you ! ' " 

" Yet my birds," said Lucy, caressing the goldfinch, which 
nestled to her bosom, " are not like me, and I love them. Nay, I 
often think I could love those better who differ from me the most. 
I feel it so in books ; — when, for instance, I read a novel or a play ; 
and you, uncle, I like almost in proportion to my pereeiying in 
myself nothing in common with you." 

" Yes," saia Brandon, " you have in common with me a lave for 
old stones òf Sir Hugo, ana Sir Rupert, and ali the other ' Sin ' of 
our mouldered and bygone race. So you shall sing me the ballad 
about Sir John de Brandon, and the dragon he slew in the Holy 
Land. We will adjourn to the drawing-room, notto disturb your 
father." 

Lucy agreed, took her uncle's arm, repaired to the drawing- 
room, and, seating herself at the harpsichord. sang to an in- 
spiriting, yet somewhat rude air, the family ballad her uncle had 
demanded. 

It would have been amusing to note in the rigid face of the 
hardened and habitual man of peace and parchments, a certain 
enthusiasm which ever and anon crossed his cheek, as the verses of 
the ballad rested on some allusion to the knightly house of 
Brandon, and its old renown. It was an early prejudioe, breakin^ 
out despite of himself— a flash of character, stricken from the hard 
fossil in which it was imbedded. One would have supposed that the 
silliest of ali prides (for the pride of money, though meaner, is less 
senseless), family pride, was the last weakness which at that time 
the callous and astute lawyer would have confessed, eyen to 
himself. 

" Lucy," said Brandon, as the song ceased, and he gazed on his 
beautiful niece with a certain pride in his aspect, — "I long to 
witness your first appearance in the world. This lodging, my aear, 
is not fit— but pardon me ! what I was about to say is this ; your 
father and yourself are here at my invitation, and in my house you 
. must dwell: you are my guests, not mine host and hostess. I 
have, therefore, already directed my servant to secure me a house, 
and provide the necessary establishment ; and I make no doubt, as 
he is a quick fellow, that within three days ali will be ready. You 
must then be the magnet of my abode, Lucy ; and, meanwlule, you 
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must explain this to my brother, and— for you know his jcalous 
hoepitality, — obtain his acquiescence." 

'HBut " beffali Lucy. 

" But me no buts," said Brandon, quiokly, but with an affec- 
tionate tone of wilfulness ; " and now, as I feel very much fatigued 
with my iourney, you must allow me to seek my own room." 

" I will conduct you to it myself," said Lucy, for she was anxious 
to show ber father's brother the care and forethought which she had 
lavished on her arrangement^ for his comfort. Brandon followed 
ber into an apartment, which his eye knew at a glance had been 
subjected to that female superintendence whioh makes such uses 
from what men reject as insignificant ; and he thanked her, with 
more than his usuai amenity, for the grace which had presided 
over, and the kindness which had dictated, her preparations. 
As soon as he was left alone, he wheeled his arm-chair near the 
clear, bright lire, and resting his face upon his hand, in the atti- 
tude of a man who prepares himself, as it were, for the indulgence 
of meditation, he muttered : — 

" Yes ! these women are, first, what Nature makes them, and 
that is good : next, what we make them, and that is evil ! Now, 
oould I persuade myself that we ought to be nice as to the use we 
put these poor puppets to, I should shrink from enforcing the 
destiny which I nave marked for this girl. But that is a pitiful 
oonsideration, and he is but a silly player who loses his money for 
the sake of preserving his counters. So the younf lady must «o 
as another score to the fortunes of William Branaon. After ali, 
who suffers h— Not she. She will have wealth, rank, honour : / 
shall Buffer, to yield so pretty and pure a gem to the coronet of— 
faugh ! How I despise that dog ! but how I could hate, crash, 
mangio him, oould I believe that he despised me ! Could he do 
so ! Umph! No, I have resolved myself, that is impossible. 
Well, let me hope that matrimoniai point will be settled : and now, 
let me consider what next step I shall take for myself— myself ! 
— ay — only myself !— with me perishes the last male of Brandon. 
But the light shall not go out under a bushel." 

As he said this, the soliloquist sunk into a moro absorbed and a 
silent reverie, from which he was disturbed by the entrance of his 
servant. Brandon, who was never a dreamer save when alone, 
broke at once from his reflections. 

" You have obeyed my orders, Barlow ? " said he. 

"Yes, sir," answered the domestic. "I have taken the best 
house yet unoccupied, and when Mrs. Boberts [Brandon's house- 
keeper] arrives from London, everything will, 1 trust, be eiactly 
to your wishes." 

" Good ! And you gave my note to Lord Mauleverer ? " 

" With my own hands, sir ; his lordship will await you at home 
ali to-morrow." 

" Very well ! and now, Barlow, see that your room is within 
cali [beUs, though known, were noi common at that day], and give 
out that I am gone to bed, and must not be disturbed. What's 
thehourr' 

n 
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Tire next norma*, befot* Lnrj ni Wr frther had kit their 
apai-Unenta, Brando», who was a rnarkahir earìy riser, bad difc- 
tiii^jed tbeloxiirioiisMaak^r^ìnhìsai^slambcr. Ahhoaghthe 
eoortier poaaessed a villa asme auka tram fiata, he preferred a 
lodgina; in the town, both as beine vanto» thaa a raiely4nnahìted 
er/untrr-house, and as berne;, to an iadoient atan, more iaimediately 
cemvenient for the gaieties and the waters of the medicinal city. 

K% soon as the earl had rubbed bis eyea, stretched nimself, and 
preparai himself for theuntimeous coBoquy, Brandom poured fbrth 
hi* exettses fc* the hoar he had ehosen for a visifc 

" Mention it noi» my dear Brandon," said the good-natured 
nobleman, with a sigh ; M I un glad at any hoar to see you, and 
I ara retry gore that what yon bare to oomnuinieate is always 
worth listening to." 

" It was onJy upon public business, though of rather a more 
important description than usuai, that I ventnred to disturb you/' 
anawered Brandon, seatìng himself on a chair by the bedside. 
"This morning— an hour ago— I received by private express a 
lettor from London, stating that a new arrangement will positively 
bo made in the cabinet—iiay, naming the very promotions and 
ohanges. I oonfess, that as my name occurred, as also your own, 
in these nomination*, I was anxMras to have the benefit of your 
neocssarUy accurate Jtnowledge on the subject, as well as of your 
advico." 

11 Jteally, Brandon," said Mauleverer, with a half-peevish smile, 
"any othor hour in the day would have done for ' me business of 
ilio rmlion/ as tho newspapers cali that troublesome farce we go 
thifinirli ; and I had imagined you would not have broken my 
li i gli ti y hlumbers, exoept for somethimj of real importance— ^the 
dispovory of a now beauty, or the invention of a new dish." 

' Keithur the ono nor the other could you have expeeted from 
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me, my dear lord," rejoined Brandon. " You know the dry trifles 
in which a lawyer's lire wastes itself away ; and beauties and dishes 
Lave no attraction for us, exoept the former be damsels dcserted, 
and the latter patents invaded. But my news, after ali, is worth 
hearing, unless you have heard it before. 

" Not I ! but I suppose I shall hear it in the course of the day : 
pray Heaven I be not sent for to attend some piagne of a council. 

In the first place, Lord Duberly resolves to resign, unless this 
negotiation for peace be made a cabinet question." 

14 Pshaw ! lethim resign. I have opposed the peace so long, that 
it is out of the question. Of course, Lord Wanstead will not think 
of it, and he may count on my boroughs. A peace ! shameful, 
disgraceful, dastardly proposition ! " 

" But, my dear lord, my letter says, that this unexpected flrm- 
ness on the part of Lord Duberly has produced so great a sensa- 
tion, that, seeing the impossibility of forming a durable cabinet 
without him, the king has consented to the negotiation, and Duberly 
Btays in ! " 

41 The devil !— what next?" 

" Raffden and Sternhold go out in favour of Baldwin and 
Charlton, and in the hope that you will lend your aid to " 

" I !" said Lord Mauleverer, very angrily ; "I lend my aid to 
Baldwin the Jacobin, and Charlton the son of a brewer ! " 

" Very trae ! " continued Brandon. " But in the hope that you 
might be persuaded to regard the new arrangements with an 

indulgent eye, you are talked of instead of the Duke of for 

the vacant garter and the office of chamberlain." 

" You don't mean it ! " cried Mauleverer, starting from his bed. 

" A few other (but, I hear, chiefly legai) promotions are to be 
made. Among the rest, my Learned brother, the democrat Sarsden, 
is to have a aUk gown ; Cromwell is to be attorney-general ; and, 
between ourselves, they have offered me a judgeship." 

" But the garter ! " said Mauleverer, scarcely hearing the rest of 
the lawyer's news, — " the whole object, aim, and ambition of my 
life. How truly kind in the king ! After ali," continued the earl, 
laughing, and throwing himself back, " opinions are variable — 
truth is not uniform— the times change, not we — and we must have 
peace instead of war !" 

" Your maxima are indisputable, and the conclusion you come to 
is excellent," said Brandon. 

M Why you and L my dear fellow," said the earl, " who know 
men, and who have lived ali our lives in the world, must laugh 
behind the soenes at the cant we wrap in tinsel, and send out to 
stalk aerosa the stage. We know that our Coriolanus of Tory 
integrity is a corporal kept by a prostitute ; and the Brutus of 
Whig liberty is a lacquey turned out of place for stealing the 
spoons ; but we must not teli this to the world. So, Brandon, you 
must write me a speech for the next session, and be aure it nas 
plenty of general maxims, and ooncludes mtL * ts^ \^^s^ 
oounteyr" 
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He lawyer smfled. " You constai then to the expulsion of 
Sternhold and Raffden? fior, after ali, that is the quesbon. Our 
British Tessei, as the d— d metaphor-mongers eaU the state, carnea 
the public good safe in the hold, like brandy ; and it is only when 
fear, storm, or the devil, makes the rogues quarrei among them- 
selves, and break np the casks, that one sete above a thimblefull 
at a time. We should go on fighting with the rest of the warld 
for erer, if the ministers had noi taken to fight among them- 
selves." 

" As for Sternhold," said the earL " 'tis a vulgar dog, and voted 
for economical reform. Besides, I don't know him ; he may go to 
the devil for aught I care : bnt Raffden must be dealt handsomely 
with, or, despite the garter, I will fall back among the Whigs, 
who, after ali, give tolerable dinners." 

" Bnt why, my lord, must Baffiìen be treated better than his 
brother recusant ? " 

" Because he sent me, in the handsomest manner posaible, a pipe 
of that wonderfdl Madeira, which you know I consider the chief 
grace of my celiare, and he gave up a canal navigation bill, which 
would have enriched his whole county, whenhe knewthat it would 
iniure my property. No, Brandon, corse public cant; weknow 
wnat that is. Bui we are gentleman, and our priyate friend* must 
not be thrown overboard,— -unless, at least, we do it in the civilest 
manner we can." 

" Fear not," said the lawyer ; " you have only to say the word, 
and the cabinet can cook up an embassy to Owhyhee, and send 
Kaffden there with a stìpend of Uve thousand a year." 

" Ah ! that' s well thought of ; or we might give him a grant of 
a hundred thousand acres in one of the colonies, or let him buy 
crown land at a discount of eighty per cent. 80 that's settied." 

" And now, my dear friend," said Brandon, " I will teli you 
frankly why I come so early ; I am required to give a hasty answer 
to the proposai /have received, nameìy, of the judgeship. Your 
opinion?" 

" A iudgeship ! you a judge ? What ! forsake your brilliant 
career for so petty a óUgnity ?— you jest ! " 

" Not at alL—listen. You know how bitterly I have opposed 
this peace, and what hot enemies I have made among the new 
friends of the administration : on the one hand, these etwmitjs 
insist on sacrificing me ; and on the other, if I wcre to stay in tho 
Lower House and speak for what I have befbre opposed, I ahould 
forfeit the support of a great portion of my own party : hated by 
one body, and mistrusted by the other, a scat in totì House of 
Commons ceases to be an object. It ia projwsed that I should retiro 
on the dignity of a judge, with the positive and ptedged, thoug-h 
secret, promise of the first vacanoy among the ctoefs. The placo 
of chief justice or chief baron is inaeed the only fair remuneration 
for my surrender of tìie gains of my profession, and the abandon- 
mcnt of my parliamentary and legai career ; the title, whioh will 
ofcourse be attached to it, might go (at least, by an exertion of 
uÉMÈLto the eldest son of my nieoe, in case she marrìed a com- 
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moner : — or," added he, after a pause, " her seoond son hi case sho 
marrìed a peer." 

" Ha— true ! " said Mauleverer, quickly, and as if struok by some 
sudden thought; " and your charming niece, Brandon. would bo 
worthy of any honour either to her children or herself. You do 
not know how struck I was with her: there is something so 
graceful in her simplicity ; and in her manner of smoothing down 
the little rugosities of Warlock House, there was so genuino and 
so easy a dignity, that I declare I almost thought myself young 
again, and caparne of the self-cheat of belieying myself in love. 
But, oh ! Brandon, imagine me at your brother's board ! — me, for 
whom ortolans are too substantial, and who feel, when I tread, tho 
slightest inequality in the carpets of Tournay ! — imagine me, dear 
Brandon, in a black wainscot room, hung round with your ancestors 
in brown wigs with posies in their button-holes, — an immense nro 
on one side, and a thorough draught on the other,— ^a hugo circlo of 
beef before me, smoking like Vesuvius, and twice as large, — a 
plateful (the piate was pewter— is there not a metal so calicò. ?) of 
this mingled name and lava sent under my very nostril, and upon 
pain of ill-breeding to be despatched down my proper mouth, — an 
old gentleman in rustian breeches and worsted stockings, by way 
of a butler, filling me a can of ale, and your worthy brothcr 
asking me if I would not prefer port, — a lean footman in livery 
(suoh a livery, ye gods !) scarlet, blue, yellow, and green, a rain- 
bow ili made ! on the opposite side of the table, looking at the 
•lord* with eyes and mouth equally open, and lar*e enough to 
swallow me, — and your exeellent brother himself at the head of tho 
table glowing through the mists of the beef, like the rising sun in 
a sijpi-post; — and then, Brandon, turning from this imago, behold 
beside me the fair, delicate, aristocratic, yet simplo loveliness of 
your nieee, and, but you look angry — I have offended you." 

It was high time for Mauleverer to ask that qucstion ; for, 
during tho wnole of the earl's recital, tho dark face of his com- 
panion had literally burnt with rage ; and here wc may obscrvo 
now generally selfishness, which makes the man of the world, 
prevenU its nossessor, by a sort of paradox, frora being consum- 
matelyzo. lor Mauleverer, occupied by the pleasurc he felt at 
his own wit, and never having that magio sympathy with others, 
which creates the incessantly keen observer, nad not for a moment 
thought that he was offending to the quick the hidden pride of 
the lawyer. Nay. so little dia he suspect Brandon's real weak- 
nesses, that he thought him a philosopher, and would have 
laughéd alike at prineiples and people, however near to him 
might be the latter, and nowever important the former. Master- 
ing by a single effort, whioh restored his cheek to its usuai steady 
hue, tue outward signs of his displeasure, Brandon rejoined. 

" Offend me ! by no means. my dear lord. I do not wonder at 
Tour painful situation in an old country gentleman's house, whioh 
nas not for oenturies offered scenes fit for the presence of so dis- 
tinguished a guest. Never, I may say, since the timo when 
8ir Charles de Brandon entertained Elizabeth. ^> ^^a^\ ^^ 
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your ancestor (you know my old musty studies on those points of 
obsoure antiquity), John Mauleverer, who was a noted goldsmith 
of London, suppfied the piate for the oooasion." 

"Fairly retorted," said Mauleverer, smiling; fop though the 
earl had a great contempt for low birth, set on high plaoes, in 
other men, he was utterly void of prìde in his own family. 
" Fairly retorted ! but I never meant anything else but a langh at 
your brother's housekeeping ; a joke, surely, permitted to a man 
whose own fastidiousness on these matterà is so standing a jest. 
But. by heavens, Brandon, to turn from these subjeots, your nieoe 
is the prettiest girl I have seen for twenty years; and if she 
would forget my being the deseendant of John Mauleverer, the 
noted goldsmith of London, she may be Lady Mauleverer as soon 
as she pleases." 

" Nay, now, let us be serious, and talk of the judgeship," said 
Brandon, affecting to treat the proposai as a joke. 

" By the soul of Sir Charles de Brandon, I am serious ! " cried 
the earl ; " and as a proof of it, I hope you will let me pay my 
respects to your nieoe to-day— not with my offer in my hand, yet-~ 
for it must be a love match on both sidea." And the earl, giano- 
ing towards an opposi te glass, whioh reflected his attenuateci but 
oomely features, beneath his velvet nightoap, trimmed with 
Mechlin, laughed half-triumphantly as he spoke. 

A sneer just passed the lips of Brandon, and as instantly vanished ; 
while Mauleverer eontinued — 

" And as for the judgeship, dear Brandon, I advise you to accept 
it, though you know best ; and I do think no man will stand a 
fairer chance of the chief-justiceship : or, though it be somewhat 
unusual for ' common' lawyers, why not the woolsack itself } As 
you say, the second son of your nieoe might inherit the dignity of 
the peerage." 

" Well, I willconsider of it favourably," said Brandon, and soon 
afterwards he left the noblemen to renew his broken repose. 

•'I can't lau^h at that man," said Mauleverer to himself, as he 
turned round in his bed, "though he has much that I should 
laugh at in another ; and faith, tnere is one little matter I mi^ht 
weÙ scorn him for, if I were not a philospher. 'Tis a pretty girl, 
his nieoe, and with proper instructions might do one credit ; be- 
sides, she has sixty thousand pounds ready money ; and, faith, I 
have not a shilling for my own pleasure, though I have, or alas ! 
had, fifty thousand a year for that of my establishment. In ali 
probability, she will be the lawyer's heiress, and he must have 
made, at least, as much again as her nortion ; nor is he, poor 
devil, a very good life. Moreover, if he rise to the peerage ! and 
the second son — Well, well. it will not be such a bad match for the 
goldsmith's deseendant, either ! " 

With that thought Lord Mauleverer fell asleep. He rose about 
noon, dressed himself with unusual pains, and was just ffoin^ 
forth on a visit to Miss Brandon, when he suddenly rememberea 
that her uncle had not mentioned her address or his own. He 
teferred to the lawyer's note of the preoeding ewning ; no direo- 
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tion was inseritaci on it, and Mauleverer was forccd, with much 
chagrin, to forego for that day the pleasure ho liad promìscd him- 

In truth, the wary lawyer, who, as we have said, despised show 
and outward appearanoes as much as any man, was yet sensible of 
their effect even in the eyes of a lover; and, moreover, Lord 
Mauleverer waa one whose habits of life were calculated to arouse 
a certain degree of vigilanoe on points of household pomp, even in 
the most unobservant. Brandon thercfore resolved tnat Lucy 
ahonld not he visited by her admirer till the removal to their 
.new abode was effected : nor was it till the third day from that 
on which Mauleverer had held with Brandon the interview we 
have reoorded, that the earl received a note from Brandon, seem- 
ingly turning only on politicai matters, but inscribed with the 
address and direction in full form. 

Mauleverer answered it in person. He fonnd Lucy at home, 
and moie beautiful than ever ; and from that day his mind was 
made up, as the mammas say, and his visita became Constant. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Tberc is a festival where knighta and daraes, 
And aogfat that wealth or lofty lineale claima, 
Appear. * * * * 

***** 

***** 
'Tte he— haw carne he thence ?— what doth he bere f—Lara. 

Thbbe are two charming situations in life for a woman : one, tbe 
first freshness of heiress-snip and beauty : the other, youthfiri 
widowhood with a large jointure. It was at least Lucy's fortune 
to enioy the first. No sooner was she fairly launched into the gay 
worla, than she became the object of universal idolatry. Crowds 
followed her wherever she moved: nothing was talked of, or 
dreamed of, toasted, or betted on, but Lucy Brandon ; even her 
simplicity, and utter ignorance of the arts of fine life, enhaneed 
the éclat of her reputation. Somehow or other young people of 
the gender sex are rarely ill-bred, even in their eccentricities ; 
and there is often a great deal of grace in inexperience. Her uncle, 
who accompanied her everywhere, himself no slight magnet of 
attraction, viewed her success with a complacent triumph which 
he sufiered no one but her father or herself to detect. To the 
smooth coolness of his manner, nothing would have seemed more 
foreign than pride at the notice gained tv a beauty, or exultation 
at any favour won from the caprices of fashion. As for the good 
old squire, one would have imagined him far more the invalid than 
his brother. He was scarcely ever seen; for though he went 
everywhere, he was one of those persons who sink into a corner 
the moment they enter a room. Whoever discoveredl^kss^xaL^sNak 
retreat, held out their hands, and exclaùnfì^ " QnA^^se8«i\s^\—^ Q, ^ 
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hero ! we havo not seen you for thia ago ! M Now and then, if in 
a vcry dark niche of the room a card-table had been plaoed, the 
worth v gentleman toiled through an obscure rubber, bui moro fre- 
quentiy he sat with hìs hands clasped, and his mouth open, 
counting the numbcr of candles in the room, or calculating " when 
that stupid music would be over." 

•Lord Mauleverer, tliou^h a polished and oonrteous man, whose 
great object was necessanly to ingratiate hhnself with the father 
of his intended bride, had a horror of being bored, whioh surpassed 
ali other feelings in his mind. He eould not, therefore, persuade 
himself to submit to the melancholy duty of listening to the 
squire's "linked speeches long drawn out." He always glided by 
the honcst man's station, seemingly in an exceeding hurry, with a 
" Ah, my dear sir, how do you do ? How delighted I am to see 
you !— And your incomparable daughter? — Oh, there she is!— 
pardon me, dear sir — you see my attraction ! " 

Lucy, indeed, who never forgot any one (except herself occa- 
sionally), sought her father's retreat as often as she was able ; but 
her engagement* wcre so incessant, that she no sooner lost one 
partner, than she was claimed and carried offby another. How- 
ever, the squire bore his solitude with tolerable oheerfulness, and 
always declared that " he was very well amused ; although balla 
and concerts were necessarily a little dull to one who carne firom 
a line old place like Warlock Manor-house, and it was not the 
same thing that pleased young ladies (for, to them, that fiddling 
and jigglmg tifi two ò'clock in the morning might be a very 
pretto way ofkilling Urne) and their papas ! " 

Wnat considerably added to Luey's celebrity, was the marked 
notice and admiration of a man so high in rank and ton as T^ord 
Mauleverer. That personage, who stili retained muoh of a youthf ul 
mind and tempcr, and who was in his nature more careless than 
haughty, nreserved little or no state in his interoourse with the 
social revellers at Bath. He cared not whither ho went, so that ho 
was in the train of the young beauty ; and the most fastidi ious 
noblcman of the English court was seen in every second and third 
rate set of a great watering-place, the attendant, the flirt, and 
often the ridicule of the daughter of an obscure and almost insig- 
nincant country squire. Despite the honour of so distinguished a 
lo ver, and despite ali the novelties of her situation, the pretty head 
of Lucy Brandon was as yet, however, ^erfectly unturned ; and as 
for her heart, the only impression that it had received, was mado 
by that wandering guest of the village rector, whom she had never 
ogain seen, but who yet clung to her imagination, invested not 
only with ali the graces which in right of a singularly handsome 
person he possessed, but with those to whioh he never oould 
advance a claim, — more dangerous to her peace, from the very 
circumstance of their origin in her fancy, not his merita. 

They had now been some little time at Bath, and Brandon's 
brief respite was pretty nearly expired, when a pnblio ball of 
unconunon and manifold attraction was announoed. It was to be 
graced not only by the presence of ali tho surrounding famUies, 
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hot ateo by that of royalty itself ; it being an acknowledged faot, 
that people dance muon better, and eat muoh more supper, when 
any relation to a king is present. 

" I must stay for this ball, Lucy," said Brandon, who, after 
spending the day with Lord Mauleverer, retorned homo in a mood 
more than usually oheerful : " I must stay for this one ball, Lucy, 
and witness yonr complete triumnh, even though it will bo necessary 
to leave yen the very next morning." 

•* So soon ! " cried Lucy. 

'• So soon ! " echoed the nncle with a smile. " How good you 
are to speak thns to an old valetudinarian, whose company must 
have fatigued you to death ! nay, no pretty denials ! But tho 
great objeot of my visit to this place is accomplished : I have seon 
yen, I have witnessed your début in the great world, with, I may 
say, more than a father's exultation, and I go back to my dry 
pursuits with the satisf action of thinking our old and witnered 
genealogica! tree has put forth one blossom worthy of its freshest 

* TJncle ! " said Lucy, reprovingly, and holding up her tapcr 
finger with an arch smile, minghng with a blusn, in which the 
woman's vanity spoke, nnknown to herself . 

" And why tnat look, Lucy ! " said Brandon. 

" Because — because — well, no matter ! you have been bred to 
that trade in which, as you say yourself, men teli untruths for 
others, till they lose ali truth for themselves. But, let us talk of 
you, not me ; are you really well enough to leave us ? " 

Simple and even cool as the words of Lucy's question, when 
written, appear. in her mouth they took so tender, so anxious a 
tone, that Brandon, who had no friend, nor wife, nor child, nor 
any one in his household, in whom interest in his health or 
welfare was a thing of course, and who was conseauently wholly 
unaccustomed to the accent of kindness, felt himself of a sudden 
touched and strioken. 

" Why, indeed, Lucy," said he, in a less artificial voice than that 
in which he usually spoke, " I should like stili to profit by your 
oares, and for^et my infirmities and pains in your society ; but I 
cannot: the tide of events, like that of nature, waits not our 
pleasure ! " 

" But we may take our own time for setting sail ! " said Lucy. 

"Ày, this comes of talking in metaphor," rejoined Brandon, 
smiling ; " they who begin it, always get the worst of it. In plain 
words, dear Lucy, I can give no more time to my own ailments. 
A lawyer cannot play truant in term time without- — " 

" Losing a few guineas ! " said Lucy, interrupting him. 

""Worse than that—his practice and his name ! " 

" Better those than health and peace of mind." 

" Out on you— no ! " said Brandon, quickly, and almost fiercely ; 
" we waste ali the greenness and pith of our life in striving to 
gain a distingnished slavery ; and when it is gained, we must not 
think that an humblo independence would have been better l K 
■we e ver admit that thonght, what foola— \n\v^,V^\\^\^^&^^«ì 
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been !— No ! " continued Brandon, after a momentary pause, and in 
a teme milder and gayer, though not less oharaoteristLo of the man's 
stubbornness of will — "after losing ali youth's enjoyments and 
manhood's leisure, in order that in age, the mind, the aU-oonquering 
mind, should break its way at last urto the applaudine opinione of 
men, I should be an effeminate idler indeed, did I Buffer, — so long 
as its jarring parta hold together, or so long as I have the power to 
command its members,— tnis weak body to frustrate the labour of 
its better and nobler portion, and command that which it is ordained 
to serve." 

Lucy knew not while she listened, half in fear, half in admiration, 
to her singular relation, that at the very moment he thus spoke, his 
disease was preying upon him in one of its most relentless moods, 
without the power of wringing from him a single outward token of 
his torture. But she wanted nothing'to increase her pity and affec- 
tion for a man who, in consequence perhaps of his ordinary surface 
of worldly and cold properties of temperamene never failed to leave 
an indelible impression on ali who nad ever seen that tempera- 
ment broken through by deeper, though often by more evil feelings. 

"Shall you go to Lady 's rout?" asked Brandon, easuy 

sliding back into common topics. " Lord Mauleverer requested me 
to ask you." 

" That depends on you and my father ! " 

" If on me, I answer yes ! ' said Brandon. " I like hearing 
Mauleverer, especially among persons who do not understand him : 
there is a refined and subtle sarcasm running throuffh the common - 
places of his conversation, which cuts the good fools, like the 
mvisible sword in the fable, that lopped off heads, without occasion- 
ing the owners any other sensation than a pleasing and self- 
complacent titillation. How immeasurably superior he is in man- 
ner and address to ali we meet here ; does it not strike you ? " 

" Yes — no — I can't say that it does exactly," rejoined Lucy. 

" Is that confusion tender ? " thought Brandon. # 4 

" In a word," continued Lucy, " Lord Mauleverer is one whom I 
think pleasing, without fascination; and amusing, without bril- 
liancy. He is evidently accomplished in mind, and graceful in 
manner ; and withal, the most uninterestin^ person I ever met." 

" Women have not often thought so ! " saia Brandon. 

" I cannot believe that they can think otherwise." 

A certain expression, partaking of scorn, played over Brandon's 
hard features. It was a noticeable trait in him, that while he was 
most anxious to impress Lucy with a favourable opinion of Lord 
Mauleverer, he was never quite able to mask a oertain satisfaction 
at any jest at the earl's expense, or any opinion deropatory to his 
general character for pleasing the opposite sex ; and thia satisfaotion 
was no sooner conceived, than it was immediately combated by the 
vexation he felt, that Lucy did not seem to share his own desire 
that she should become the wife of the courtier. There appeared 
as if, in that respect, there was a contest in his mind between 
interest on one hand, and private dislike or contempi on the other. 

" You judge women wrongly ! " said Brandon. " ladies never 
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know each other ; of ali persona, Mauleverer is best calculated to 
win them, and experience has proved my assertion. The proudest 
lot I know for a woman would be the thorough conquest of Lord 
Itàuleverer ; but it is impossible. He may be gallant, but he will 
never be subdued. He deties the whole iemale world, and with 
justice and impunity. Enough of him. Sing to me, dear 
Lucy." 

The time for the ball approached, and Lucy, who was a charminfc 
girl, and had nothing of the angel about her, was sufficicntly fona 
of raiety, dancing, music, and admiration, to feel her heart beat 
hign at the expectation of the event. 

At last, the day itself carne. Brandon dined alone with 
Mauleverer, having raade the arrangement that he, with the earl, 
was to join his brother and niece at the ball. Mauleverer, who 
hated state except on great occasiona, when no man displayed it 
with a better grace, never suffered his servants to wait at Ainner 
when he was alone, or with one of his peculiar friends. The 
attendants remained without, and were summoned at will by a beli 
laid beside the host. 

The conversation was unrestrained. 

" I am perfectly certain, Brandon," said Mauleverer, " that if 
you were to live tolerably well, you would soon get the better 
of your nervous comulaints. It is ali poverty of blood, believe me. 
— Some more of the fins, eh ? — No ! oh, hang your abstemiousness, 
it is d— d unfriendly to eat so little ! Talking of fins and friends — 
heaven defend me from ever again forming an intimacy with a 
pedantic epicure, especially if he puns ! " * 

" Why— what has a pedant to do with fins ? " 

"I will teli you (ah, this Madeira!) — I suggested to Lord 
Dareville, who affects tne gourmand, what a capital thing a dish 
ali fins (turbots* fins) inight be made. * Capital!' said he, in a 
rapture; *dine on it with me to-morrow.' Volontiers!' said I. 
The next day, after indulging in a nleasing reverie ali the morning 
as to the manner in which IJareville's cook, who is not without 
genius, would aocomplish the grand idea, I betook myself punctually 
to my engagement. Would you believe it ? When the cover was 
removed, the sacrilegious dog of Amphitryon had put into the dish 
' Cicero de Finibus.' ' There is a work ali fins !' said he.*' 

" Atrocious jest ! " exclaimed Brandon, solemnly. 

"Was it not? Whenever the gastronomists set up a religious 
inquisition, I trust they will roast every impious rascal who treats 
tìie divine mystery with levity. Pun upon cooking indeed ! A 
propos of Dareville, he is to come into the administration." 

'*! ou astonish me ! " said Brandon. " I never heard that ; I 
dont know him. He has very little power ; has he any talent ? " 

" Yes, a very great one,— acquirea though !" 

"Whatisit?* 

"Aprettywife!" # 

" My lord. !" exclaimed Brandon, abruptly, and naif rising from 
his seat. 

Mauleverer looked up hastily, and^oik. ^^iì^>^^^x^^ss^^ 
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his companion's fece, coloured doeply ; thero was a siìenoo fbrsome 
momento. 

" Teli me," said Brandon, indifferentlv, helping himself to vege- 
tables, for he seldom touched meat — and a more arrnimng contrast 
can scareely be conceiyed, than that between the earnest epicurism 
of Mauleverer, and the careless contempt of the sublime art mani- 
fested by his guest,—" teli me, you who necessarily know every- 
thing, whether the government really is settled,— whether you 
are to have the garter, and I (mark the difference !) the judge- 
ship." 

" Why, so, I imagine, it will be arran^ed ; viz. if you will eon- 
sent to bang up the roffues, instead of living by the fools ! " 

" One may unite both ! " returned Brandon. " But I believe, in 
general, it is vice versa, for we live by the rogues, and it is only 
the fools we are able to hang up. You ask me if I will take the 
jud^eship. I would not— no, I would rather cut my hand off 
(and the lawyer spoke with great bitterness)— forsake my present 
career, despite ali the obstacles that now encumber it, dia I think 
that this miserable body would suffer me for two years longer to 
pursue it." 

" You shock me ! " said Mauleverer, a little affected, but never- 
theless applying the cayenne to his cucumber with his unusual 
unerring nicety of tact ; " you shock me ; but you are considerably 
better than you were." 

"It is not," continued Brandon, who was rather speaking to 
himself than to his friend— " it is not that I am unable to conquer 
the pain, and to master the recreant nerves ; but I feel myself 
growing weaker and weaker beneath the continuai exertion of 
my remaining powers, and I shall die before Ihave gained half my 
objects, if I do not leave the labours which are literally tearing me 
to pieces." 

rt But," said Lord Mauleverer, who was the idlest of men, "the 
judgeship is not an easy sinecure." 

"No ! but there is less demand on the mind in that station than 
in my present one ; " and Brandon paused before he continued. 
"Candidly, Mauleverer, you do not think they will deceive me? 
you do not think they mean to leave .me to this politicai death with- 
out writing * Resurgam* over the hatchment ?" 

" They dare not l " said Mauleverer, quaffing his fourth glass of 
Madeira. 

" "Well ! I have decided on my change of life," said the lawyer, 
with a slight sigh. 

" So have I on my change of opinion," chimed in the earl. " I 
will teli you what opinions seem to me like." 

" What ?" said Brandon, abstractediy. 

" Trees ! " answered Mauleverer, quaintly. " If they can be made 
serviceable by standing, don't part with a stick ; but when they 
are of that growth that sells wefi, or whenever they shut out afine 
prospect, cut them down, and pack them off by allmanner of means ! 
— ^Aid now for the second course." 

" I wonder," said the earl when our politicai worthies were 
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again alone, "whether there ever existedaministerwhocared throo 
straws for the people — many care for their party, but as for the 
country " 

" It is ali fiddlestiok ! " added the lawyer, with more significanoe 
thangraoe. 

" Right ; it is ali fiddlestiok, as you tersely express it. King, 
Constitutìon, and Churoh, for ever! which, being interpreted, 
means— first, King:, or Crown influence, judgeships, and garters ; 
— secondly, Constitution, or fees to the lawyer, places to the states- 
man, laws for the rieh, and Game Laws for the poor ; — thirdly, 
Churoh, or liyings for our younger sons, and starvings for their 
curates 1 " 

"Ha, ha!" said Brandon, laughing sardonically ; "we know 
human nature ! " 

" And how it may be ffulled ! " quoth the courtier. " Here's a 
health to your niece ! ana may it not be long before you hail her 
as your friend's bride ! " 

"Bride, et catera" said Brandon, with asneer, meant only for 
his own satisfaction. " But, mark me, my dear lord, do not bc too 
aure of her-^-she is a singular girl, and of more independencc than 
the generality of women. 8he will not think of your rank and 
station in estunating you ; shewill think only of their owner ; and 
pardon me if I suggest to you, who know the sex so well, one pian 
that it may not be unadvisable for you to pursue. Don't let her 
fancy you entirely hers ; rouse her jealousy, piqué her nridc — let 
her think you uneonquerable, and, unless she is unlike ali women, 
sue will want to conquer you."/ 

The earl smiled. " I must take my chance ! " said he, with a 
oonfident tone. 

" The hoary coxcomb ! " muttered Brandon between his teeth : 
" now will his folly spoil ali." 

"And that reminds me," continued Mauleverer, "that timo 
wanes, and dinner is not over ; let us not hurry, but let us be silent, 
to enjoy the more. These truffles in champagne— -do tasto them, 
they would raise the dead." 

The lawyer smiled, and acceptedthekindness, though he leftthe 
delicacy untouched ; and Mauleverer, whose soul was in his piate, 
saw not the heartless rejection. 

Meanwhile, the youthrul beauty had already entered the theatre 
of pleasure, and was now seated with the squire, at the upper end 
of the half-filled ballroom. 

A gay lady of the fashion at that timc, and of that half-and-half 
rank to which belonged the aristocracy of Bath, one of those 
curious persons we meet with in the admirable novels of Miss 
Burney, as appertaining to the order of fine ladies, — made the trio 
with our heiress and her father, and pointed out to them by name 
the various charaoters that entered tne apartments. She was stili 
in the full tide of scandal, when an unusual sensation was visible 
in the environs of the door ; three strangers of marked mien, gay 
dress, and an air which, though diffcring in oa&l^ ^"^ \ss. ^ 
alike remaxkable for a sort of " da^mi^' «s^ona^^^ \aa^s» ^sso. 
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entrée. One was of uncommon height, and possossed of an exoeed- 
inglv fine head of hair ; another was of a more quiet and unpre- 
tendìng aspect, but, ncvertheless, he wore upon his fece a super- 
cilious, yet not ill-humoured expression ; thethiid was manyyears 
younger than his companions, strikingly handsome in face and 
figure, altoffether of a better taste in dress, andpossessingamunner 
that, though it had equal ease, was not equally notioeable fbr im- 
pndence and swagger. 

" Who can those be ?" said Lucy's fcmale friend in a wondering 
tone. " I never saw them before — they must be great people — they 
have ali the airs of persons of quahty ! — Dear, how odd thatl 
shonld not know them ! " 

While the good lady, who, like ali good ladies of that stamp, 
thought people of quality had aire, was thus lamenting her 
ignorance of tho new-comers, a general whisper of a similar 
import was already circulating round the room; — "Who are 
they ?" and the universalanswerwas, " Can't teli— never saw them 
before !" 

Our strangers seemed by no means displeased with the evident 
and immediate impression they had made. They stood in the most 
conspicuous part of the room, enioying, among themselves, a low 
conversation, frequently broken by fits of laughter; tokens, we 
need not add, of tneir supereminently good breeding. The hand- 
some figure of the youngest stranger, and the simple and seem- 
ingly unconscious grace of his attitudes, were not, however, nn- 
worthy of the admiration he exoited ; and even hiB laughter, rude 
as it really was, displayed so dazzling a set of teeth, and was 
accompanied by such brilliant eyes, that before he had been ten 
minutes in the room, there was scarcely a young lady under thirty- 
nine not disposed to fall in love with him. 

Apparently heedless of the various remarks which reached their 
ears, our strangers, after they had from their station sufhoiently 
surveyed the beauties of the ball, strolled arm-in-arm through the 
rooms. Having sauntered through the ball and card-rooms, thev 
passed the door that led to the entrance passage, and gozed, with 
other loiterers, upon the new-comers ascending the stairs. Here 
the two younger strangers renewed their whispered conversation, 
while the eldest, who was also the tallest one, earelessly leaning 
a^ainst the wall, employed himself for a few momento in thrusting 
his fingere through. his hair. In fìnishing this oocupation, the 
peculiar state of his ruffles foroed itself upon the observation of our 
gentleman, who, after gazing for some moments on an envious rent 
in the right ruffle, muttered some indistinct words, like, " the 
cock of that oonfounded pistol," and then tucked up the mutilated 
ornament with a peeuliarly nimble motion of the fingerà of his left 
hand : the next moment, diverted by a new care, the stranger 
applied his digitai members to the arranging and oaresaing of o 
rcmarkably splendid brooch, set in the bosom of a shirt, the rude 
texture of which formed a singulor contrast with the magnificence 
of the embellishment, and the tìneness of the one ruflle suftered by 
our modem Hyperion to make ita appearanoe beneath his cin- 
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namon-coloured coat-sleeve. These little personal arrangements 
completed, and a dazzling snufl-box released from the conniiemcnt 
of a side-pocket, tapped Sirice, and lightened of two pinches of its 
titillatine luxury, the stranger now, with the guardian eye of 
friendship, directed a searehing glance to the dress of his friends. 
There, ali appeared meet for his strictest scrutiny, save, indeed, 
thatthe supercilious-looking stranger having just drawn forth his 
gloves, the lining of his coat pocket— which was rather soiled into 
tne bargain — had not returned to its internai station ; the tali 
stranger, seeing this little inelegance, kindly thrust three fìngerà 
with a sudden and light dive into nis friend's jwcket, and effectually 
repulsed the forwaraness of the intrusive linmg. The supercilious 
stranger no sooner felt the touch, than he started back, and 
whispered his officious companion, — 

" What ! among friends, Ned ! Fie now ; curb the nature in 
thee for one night, at least." 

Before he of the flowing locks had time to answer, the master of 
the ceremonies, who had ior the last three minutes been eyeing the 
straniera through his glass, stepped forward with a sliding bow, 
and tne handsome gentleman taking upon himself the superiority 
and precedence over his comrades, was the first to return the 
oourtesy. He did this with so good a grace, and so pleasing an 
expreseion of countenanoe, that the censor of bows was charmed at 
once, and, with a second and more profound salutation announced 
himself and his office. 

"Tou would like to dance, probably, gentlemen?" he asked, 
glanoing at each, but directing nis words to the one who had pre- 
possessed him. , 

M Toh are very good," said the comely stranger ; " and, for my 
part, I shall be extremely indebted to you for the exercise of your 
powers in my behalf. Allow me to return with you to tho ball- 
room, and I can there point out to you the objects of my especial 
admiration." 

"The master of the ceremonies bowed as before, and he and his 
new acquaintance strolled into the ballroom, followcd by the two 
comrades of the latter. 

" Have you been long in Bath, sir?" inquired tho monarch of 
the rooms. 

" No, indeed, we only arrived this evcning." 

"From London?" 

" No : we made a little tour aoross the country." 

" Ah ! very pleasant, this fine weather." 

" Yes ; especially in the evenings." 

" Oho ! — romantac ! " tiaought tne man of balls, as he rejoined 
aloud, "Why the nights are agreeable, and the moon is par- 
ticularly favourable to us." 

" Not always ! " quoth the stranger. 

" True— true, the night before last was dark ; but, in general, 
surely the moon has been very bright." ' 

The stranger was about to answer, but checked himself, and 
simply bowed his head as in assent. 
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" I wondcr who tlicy are ! " thought the nuater of the cere- 
monies. " l'ray, bit," said he, in a low tono, "ii that gentleman — 
that tali gentleman, any way related to Lord—? I cannot but 
think 1 see a family likcness." 

"Not in the least related to his lordship," answered the 
stranger ; " but he is of a family that have made anoise in the 
world; thouarh ho (as wcll as my other friend) i» merely a 
comraoner ! " laying a stress on the list word. 

" Nothing, sir. ean bc more respectable than a commoner of 
family," ruturnoa the polito Mr. , with a bow. 

" I agreo with you, sir," answered the stranger, with another. 
" But, heavens ! "—and the stranger started ; for at that moment 
his cyo caught for the first time, at the far end of the room, the 
youthful and brilliant countenance of Lucy Brandon,-- ' do I see 
rightly ? or is that Miss Brandon ?" 

" It is indeed that lovely young lady," said Mr. . " I con- 
gratulate you on knowing one so admired. I suppose that you, 
beinjg blessed with hcr acquaintanco, do not need the formality of 
my mtroduction ? " 

* Umph ! " said the stranger, rather shortiy and uncourteously 
— " No ! Perhaps you had better present me ! ' 

é * By what name shall I have that honour, air ?" discreetly in- 
quirea tìie nomenclator. 

" Clifford ! " answered the stranger ; " Captain Clifford ! '' 

Upon this, the prim master of the ceremonies, threading his 
path tlirough the now fast-iìlling room, approached towards Lucy 
to obey Mr. Cliiford's reauest. Meanwhile, that gentleman, before 
he followed the steps of tne tutelary spirit of the place, paused, and 
said to his friends, in a tone careless, yet not without command, 
" Hark ye, gentlemen, oblige me by being as civil and silent as ye 
are able, and don't thrust yourselves upon me, as you are accus- 
tomed to do, whenever you see no opportunity of indulging me 
with that honour with the least show of propriety ! " So saying, 
and waiting no reply, Mr. Clifford hastened after the master of the 
ceremonies. 

" Our friend grows mighty imperious ! " said Long Ned, whom 
our readers have already recognised in the tali stranger, 

" 'Tis the wav with your rising geniuses," answered the moral- 
ising Augustus Tomlinson. " Suppose we go to the card-room, and 
getup arubber!" 

" Well thought of," said Ned, yawning,-— a thing he was verv 
apt to do in society ; " and I wish nothing worse to those who try 
our rubbers, than that they may be well cleaned by them." Upon 
t^^tticism the Colossus of Koads, glancing towards the glass, 
strutted off, arm-in-arm with his companion, to the card-room. 
„ laying this short conversation the re-introductipn of Mr. Clif- 
lord (the stranper of the rectorv and deliverer of Dr. Slopperton) 
to Lucy Brandon had been eflfected, and the hand of the neiress 
was already engaged (according to the custom of that time) for the 
two ensuing dances. 

It was about twenty minutes after the above presentation had 
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taken place, that Lord Mauleverer and "William Brandon entered 
the rooms : and the buzz created by the appearanoe of the noted 
peer and the distinguished lawyer had soarcely subsided, before the 
royal personage expected to grace the " festive scene" (as the news- 
papers say of a great room with plenty of miserable-looking people 
in it, arrived. The most attractive persons in Europe may be found 
among the royal family of England, and the great personage then 
at Bath, in conseauenoe of certain politicai intrigues, wished, at 
that lime especially, to make himself as popolar as possible. 
Having gone the round of the old ladies, and assured them, as the 
Court Journal assures the old ladies at this day, that they were 
" morning stare," and " swan-like wonders," the prince espied 
Brandon, and immediately beckoned to him with a familiar gesture. 
The smooth but saturnine lawyer api>roached the royal presence 
with the manner that peculiarly distinguished him, and which 
blended, in no ungraoeful mixture, a species of stiffness, that 
passed with the crowd for native independence, with a supplo 
in8Ìnuation, that was usually deemed the token of latent benevo- 
lence of heart. There was something, indeed, in Brandon' s address 
that always pleased the great ; and. they Hked him the better, 
because, though he stood on no idle politicai points, mere dif- 
ferences in the view taken of a hair breadth, — such as a corn law 
or a Catholio bill — alteration in the church, or a reform in parlia- 
ment— yet he invariably talked so like a man of honour (except 
when with Mauleverer), that his urbanity seemed attachment to 
individuala; and his oonoessions to power, sacrifioes of private 
opinion for the sake of obliging his friends. 

" I am very glad, indeed," said the royal personage, " to see 
Mr. Brandon looking so muoh better. Never was the Crown in 
greater want of his services ; and, if rumour speak true, they will 
soon be required in another department of his professione 

Brandon bowed, and answered : — 

"So please your royal highness, they will always be at tho 
command of a king from whom I have experienced such kindness, 
in any capacity for which his majesty may deem them titting." 

"It is true, then!" said his royal highness, siffnificantly ; "I 
congratulate you ! The quiet dignity of the bench must seem to 
you a great ohange after a career so busy and restless ?" 

" I rear I shall feel it so at first, your royal highness," answered 
Brandon, " for I like even the toil of my profession ; and at this 
moment, when I am in fullpractice, it more than ever— but [check- 
ing himielf at once] his majesty's wishes, and my satisfaction in 
complying with them, are more than sufnoient to remove any 
momentary regret I might otherwise have felt in quitting those 
toils which have now become to me a second nature." 

" It is possible," rejoinedthe prince, " that his majesty took into 
consideration the delicate state of health which, in common with 
the whole public, I $rieve to see the papers have attributed to one 
of the most distinguished ornaments of the bar." 

" So please your royal highness," bji&w^^^yotAot^^S^^^^ 
with a amile whioh the most piercìng «^ ^T^.'»s^\iw^ > QKàs«« 

ILI 
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tbe mask te the agony then gnawìn* al hi* nerves, " it is the inte- 
rest of my rivals to esasperate the little ailmenls of a weak 
constitution* I thank Providenee that I un now entzrely recovered; 
and at no time of m v lìfe have I been less unahle to diadbaxge— ao 
far as my native ani menta! incapacitìes will allow — the dotìes of 
any occupation, however arduous. 5av, as the brute grows aocus- 
tomed to the nuli, so have I grown wedded to business ; and eren 
the brief relexation I have now alloired myself seems to me rather 
irksome than pleasnrable." 

'* I rejoioe to hear you speak thns," answered hia royal highneas, 
warmlv : " and I trust for many years, and," added he, in a lower 
tene, •' in the hiehest chamber of the senate, that we may profit by 
your talenta. The times are those in which many occasiona oocur, 
that oblige ali trae friend» of the constitution to qnit minor em- 

}>loyment for that great constitutional one that concerna ns ali, the 
lighest and the meanest ; and [the royal voice sank stili lower] 1 
feel justiiied in assnring you, that the office of chief justice alone 
is not considerai by his majesty as a sufficient reward for your 
generous sacrifice of present ambition to the difficnlties of 
govcrnment." 

Hrandon's prond heart swelled, and that moment the veriest 
pains of hell would scarcely have been felt. 

While the aspiring shemer was thns agreeably engaged, Maule- 
verer, sliding through the crowd with that grace which charmed 
every one, old and young, and addressing to ali he knew some 
lively or affezionate remark, made his way to the dancers, among 
whom he had just caught a glimpse of Lucy. "Iwonder,"he 
thought, " whom she is dancing with. I hopeit is that ridiculous 
fellow Mossop, who tells a good story a^ainst himself ; or that 
handsome ass Belmont, who looks at his own lees, instead of 
seeming to have eyes for no one but his partner. Ah ! if Tàrquin 
had but known women as well as I do, he would have had no 
reason to be rough with Lucretia. 'Tis a thousand pities that 
oxnerienco comes, in women, as in the world, just when it begins 
to be no longer of use to us ! " 

A s he made these moral reflections, Mauleverer gained the 
dancers, and beheld Lucy listening, with downcast eyes and cheeks 
that cvidently blushed, to a young man, whom Mauleverer acknow- 
ledged at once to be one of the best-looking fellows he had ever 
Kcen. The stranger's countenance, despite an estreme darkness of 
complcxion, was, to be sure, from the great reffularity of the fea- 
tures, rather effeminate ; but, on the other hana, his ligure, though 
Mlendor and graceful, betrayed to an experienced eye an extraor- 
diniiry proportion of sinew and muscle : and even the dash of 
«iieminuoy in the countenance was accompanied by so manly and 
Iran k un air, and was so perfectly free Irom ali coxcombry or self- 
«onccit, that it did not in the least decrease the prepossessing effect 
of hit» uppearonoo. An angry and bitter pang snot across that 
portion ot Maulovorer's fraine which the earl thought fifc for want 
of unother namc. to cali his heart. " How cursedly pleased she 
looks ! " xnuttorud he. M By heaven ! that stolen glanoe under the 
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left eyelid. dropped as suddenly as it is raised ! and he— ha !— how 
firmly he nolds that little hand. I think I see him paddle with 
it ; and then the dog's earnest, intent look — and she ali blushes ! 
though she dare not look up to meet his gaze, feeling it by intuition. 
Oh ! # the demure, modest, shamefaced hypocrite ! How silent 
she is ! — she can prate enough to me ! I would give my promised 
garter if she would but talk to him. Talk — talk— laugh— prattle— 
only simper, in God'sname, and I shall be happy ! but thatbashful, 
blushing silence — it is insupportable. Thank Heaven, the dance 
is over. . Thank Heaven, agam ! I have not felt such pains since 
the last nightmare I had, after dining with her father ! ' 

With a face ali smiles, but with a mien in which more dignity 
than he ordinarily assumed was worn, Mauleverer now moved 
towards Lucy, who was leaning on her partner's arm. The cari, 
who had ampie tact where his consummate selfishness did not 
warp it, knew well how to act the lover, without running ridi- 
culously into the folly of seeming to play the hoary dangler. He 
sought rather to be fively than sentimental ; and beneath the wit 
to conceal the suitor. 

Having paid, then, with a careless gallantry, his first compli- 
ments, he entered into so animated a conversation, interspersed 
with so many ndive yet palpably just observations on the charac- 
ters present, that perhaps he had never appeared to more brilliant 
advantage. At length, as the music was about to recommence, 
Mauleverer, with a careless glance at Lucy's partner, said — 
" Will Miss Brandon now allow me the agreeable duty of con- 
ducting her to her father ? " 

# " I believe," answered Lucy, and her voice suddenly became 
timid, '* that according to the laws of the rooms, I am engaged to 
this gentleman for another dance." 

Clifford, in an assured and easy tone, replied in assent. 

As he spoke, Mauleverer honoured him with a more accurate 
survey than he had hitherto bestowed on him ; and whether or 
not there was any expression of contempt or superciliousness in 
the survey, it was suflìcient to cali up the indignant blood to 
Clifford's cheek. Returning the look with interest, he said to 
Lucy, " I believe, Miss Brandon, that the dance is about to begin ;" 
and Lucy, obeying the hint, left the aristocratic Mauleverer to 
his own meditations. 

At that moment the master of the ceremonies carne bowin^ by, 
half afraid to address so great a person as Mauleverer, but willing 
to show his respect by the profoundness of his salutation. 

" Aha, my dear Mr. ! " said the earl, holding out both his 

hands to the Lycurgus of the rooms ; " how are you ? Pray can 
you inforni me who that young — man is, now dancing with Miss 
Brandon?" 

" It is— letme see — Oh ! it is a Captain Clifford, my lord ; a very 
fine young man, my lord ! Has your lordship never met him ?" 

" Never ; who is he ? One under your more especial patron- 
age ?" said the earl, smiling. 

M Kay, indeed," answered the mostri oì\^^x^ts^^^^"^^^« 
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simpor of cTatiftcation. " I scarcely know who he is yet ; the 
captata oiuy made his appenrance here to-night for the hrst tóme. 
Ho carne with two other gentlemen. Ah, there they are ! " and he 
ìwinted tho carPa scrutiuising attention to the elegant forms of 
mt. Augustus Tomlinson and Mr. Ned Pepper, just emergtag 
i'rom the card-rooms. The swagger of the latter gentleman was so 
peculiari? important, that Mauleverer, angry as he was, conia 
scarcely help 1 augnili g. The master of the oeremonies noted the 
carl's countenance, and remarked that "that hne-looking man 
sccmed disposed to give himself atra !" 

" Judging from the gentleman's appearanoe," said the earl, 
drilv (Ned's face, to say truth, did betoken his affection far the 
hottlc), " I shouid imagino that he was much more aooustomed to 
givo himself thorough draughts !" 

" Ah ! " rcnewed the arbiter elegantiarum, who had not heard 
Maulcverer's observation, which was nttered in a very low voice. 
" Ah ! they seem real dasners." 

" Dashers ! " repeated Mauleverer ; " trae, haberdathers !" 

Long .Ned now, having in the way of his profession acquitted 
himself tolerably well at the card-table, thought he had pnrohasea 
the right to parade himself through the rooms, and show the 
ladies what stuff a Pepper could be made of. 

Leanin$ with his lert hand on Tomlinson's arm, and emploving 
the right m fanning himself furiously with his hnge chapeau ora*, 
the lengthy adventurer stalked slowly along, — now setting ont one 
log jauntily— now the other, and ogfing "the ladies" with a kind 
of Irish look, viz., a look between a wink and a stare. 

Keleased from the presence of Clifford, who kept a oertain check 
on • his companions, the apparition of Ned beoame glaringly con- 
spicuous ; and wherever he passed, a universal whisper sueceeded. 

"Who can he be?" said the widow Matemore. "'Tis a droll 
creature ; but what a head of hair ! " 

" For my part," answered the spinster Sneerall, "I think he is 
a linendrapcr in disguise ; for I heard him talk to his companion 
of * tape.' " 

" Well, well " thought Mauleverer, " it would be but kind to 
seek out Brandon, and hint to him in what company his nieoe 
Hcoins to have f alien !" And, so thinking, he glided to the corner 
where, with a gTcy-headed old politician, the astute lawyer was 
conning the affairs of Europe. 

In the interim, the second dance had ended, and Clifford was 
conducting Lucy to her seat, each charmed with the other, when 
ho found himself abruptly tapped on the back, and, turning 
round in alarm, — for such taps were not unfamiliar to him,— -he 
saw the cool countenance of Long Ned, with one finger sagaciously 
laid beside the nose. 

" llow now ?" said Clifford, between his ground teeth. ■" Did I 
not teli thec to put that huge bulk of thine as far from me as 
possible ? " 

" Humph ! " grunted Ned ; " if these are my thanks, I may as 
well keep my kindness to myself j— but know you, my kid, that 
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Lawyer Brandon is here, neerin» through the crowd at 1Mb very 
moment, in order to catch a glimpse of that woman's face of 
thine." 

"Ha!" answered Clifford, in a very quick tono; "begone, 
then ! I will meet you without the roome immediately." 

Clifford now turned to his partner, and bowing very low, ih 
reality to hide his face from those sharp eyes which had once seen 
it in the court of Justice Burnflat, Baia, " I trust, madam, I shall 
have the honour to meet you again ; — is it, if I may be allowed to 
aak, with your celebrated unole that yoii are Btayin& or " 

"With my father," answered Lucy, conclùding the sentenee 
Clifford had left unfinished ; " but my uncle hae been with us, 
thongh I fear he leaves us to-morrow." 

Cliflbrd's eyes sparkled — he made no answer — but, bowing 
again, recedei! into the crowd, and disappeared. Several tìmes 
that night did the brightest eyes in Somersetshire rove anxiously 
round the rooms in search of our hero ; but he was seen no more. 

It was on the stairs that Clifford enoountered his comrades ; 
taking an arm of each, he gained the door without any ad venture 
worth notingr— «ave that, being kept back by the crowd for a few 
moments, the moralising Augustus Tomlinson, whò hohoured the 
moderate Whigs by enrolling himself among their number, took 
up, pour poster le temns, a tali gold-neadea cane, and, weighing 
it across his finger witn a musing air* said, " Alas ! amonc- our 
supporterà we often meet heads as heavy— but of what a dinerent 
melai !" The crowd now permitting, Augustus was walking àway 
with his companions, and, in that absenoe of mind characteristic 
of philosonhers. unconsciously hearing w.L'i nim the gold-headed 
object of his renection, when a stately footman stepping up to him, 
said, " 6ir, my cane ! " 

" Cane, fellow ! " said Tomlinson. " Ah, I am bo absent !— Here 
is thy cane.— Only think of my carrying off the man's cane, tfed ! 
ah! ah!" 

" Absent, indeed ! " grunted a knowing chairman, watching the 
reoeding iigures of the three gentlemen : " Body o' me ! but it was 
the cane that was about to be absent ! " 



CHAPTER XTI. 

Whuckum.—Mj dear rogne», dear boys, Bluster and Dingboyl you are th 
bravest fellows that ever scoured yet !— ShadweWs "Scowers." 

Cato, the Thessaliaa, was wont to say, that some thing» may be done unjustly, 
that many things may be done jnsUy.—Lord Bacon (being a justincatiòn of every 
rascality). 

Althottgh our three worthies had taken unto themselves a 
splendid lodging in Milsom Street, which to please Ned was over a 
hairdreBser's shop; yet, instead of returning thither, or re^vsx&st 
to such taverna as might seembestbenttfofc^Vxi*^^ 
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they struck at once from tbe gay parte of the town, and tarried 
not till they reached a mean-looking alehouse in a remote 
suburb. 

The door was opened to them by an elderly lady ; and Clifford, 
stalking before his companions into an apartment at the back of 
the house, asked if the other gentlemen were come yet. 

" No," returned the dame. " Old Mr. Bags carne in about ten 
minutes ago ; but, hearing more work might be done, he went out 
again." 

" Bring the lush and the pipes, oldblone ! " oried Ned, throwing 
himself on a bench ; " we are never at a loss for company ! " 

" You, indeed, never can be, who are always inseparably connected 
with the object of your admiration," saia Tomlinson, drily, and 
taking up an old newspaper. Ned, who, though choleric, 
was a capital fellow, and could bear a joke on himself, smiled, 
and, drawing forth a little pair of scissors, began trimming his 
nails. 

4< Curse me," said he, after a momentary silence, " if this is not a 
devilish deal pleasanter than playing the fine gentleman in that 

Seat room, with a rose in one's button-hole ! What say you, 
aster Lovett ?" 

Clifford (as henceforth, despite his other aliases, we shall deno- 
minate our hero), who had thrown himself at full length on a bench 
at the far end of the room, and who seemed plunged into a sullen 
reverie, now looked up for a moment, and then, turning round 
and presenting the dorsal part of his body to Long Ned, muttered, 
"Pish!" 

"Harkye, Master Lovett!" said Long Ned, colouring, "Idon't 
know what has come over you of late ; but I would have you learn 
that gentlemen are entitlea to courtesy and polite behaviour : and 
so, d'ye see, if you ride your high horse upon me, splice my extre- 
mities if I won t have satisfaction ! " 

" Hist, man, be quiet," said Tomlinson, philosophically snuffing 
the candles — 

' For companions to quarrel, 
Is extremely immoral.' 

Don't you see that the captain is in a reverie ? what good manever 
loves to be interrupted in his meditations ? — Eyen A&ed the Great 
could not bear it ! rerhaps, at this moment, with the true anxiety 
of a worthy chief, the captain is designing something for our 
welfare !" 

** Captain, indeed !" muttered Long Ned, darting awrathrullook 
at Clifford, who had not deigned to payiany attention to Mr. 
Pepper's threat ; "for my pari, I cannot conceive what was the 
matter with us when we chose this green slip of the gallows- 
tree for our captain of the district. To be sure, ne did very well at 
first, and that robbery of the old lord was not ill-planned — but 
lately " 

"Nay, nay," quoth Augustus, interrnpting the gigantic 
grumbler, " the nature of man is prone to discontent. Alìow that 
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our present design of setting up the gay Lothario, and trying our 
chances at Bath for an heiress, is owìng as much to Lovett's promp- 
titude as to our invention." 

" And what good will come of it ? " returned Ned, as he Kghted 
his pipe : " answer me that. Was I not dressed as fine as a lord — 
and did not I walk three times up and down that great room with- 
out being a jot the better for it ? 

" Ah ! but you know not how many secret conquests you may 
have made : you cannot win a prize by lookinff upon it." 

"Humph!" grunted Ned, applying himself disoontentedly to 
the young existence of his pipe. 

" As for the cantain's partner," renewed Tomlinson, who mali- 
ciously delighted in exciting the jealousy of thchandsome "tax- 
collector," for that was the designation by which Augustus thought 
proper to style himself and companions— " I will turn Tory if she be 
not already half in love with him ; and did you hear the old gentle- 
man who cut into our rubber say what a fine fortune she had ? 
Faith, Ned, it is lucky for us two that we ali agreed to go shares in 
our marriage speculations ; I fancy the worthy captain will think 
it a bad bargain for himself." 

" I am not so sure of that, Mr. Tomlinson," said Long Ned, 
spurly eyeing his comrade. 

" Some women may be caught by a smooth skin and a showy 
manner, but real masculine beauty — eyes, colour, and hair, — Mr. 
Tomlinson, must ultimately make ìts way ; so hand me the brandy 
and cease your jaw." 

"Well, well," said Tomlinson, " 1*11 £Ìve you a toast— 'The 
prettiest girl in England ;' — and that's Miss Brandon ! " 

" You snall giye no such toast, sir ! " said Clifford, startin? from 
the bench. — "What the devil is Miss Brandon to you ? Ano. now, 
Ned," (seeing that the tali hero looked on him with an unfavour- 
able aspect), — "here's my hand, forgive me if I was uncivil. Tom- 
linson will teli you, in a maxim, men are changeable. Here's to 
your health ; and it shall not be my fault, genuemen, if we have 
not a merry evening ?" 

This speech, short as it was, met with great applause from tho 
two friends; and Clifford, as president, stationea himself in a 
huge chair at the head of the table. Scarcely had he assumed 
this dignity, before the door opened, and half a dozen of the 
gentlemen confederates trooped somewhat noisily into the apart- 
ment. 

" Softly, softly, messieurs," said the president, recovering ali 
his constitutional gaiety, yet blending it with a certain negligent 
command— ' respect for the chair, if you please ! *Tis the way 
with ali assemblies where the public purse is a matter of deferen- 
tial interest ! " 

" Hear him," cried Tomlinson. 

" What, my old friend Bags!" said the president: "you have 
not come empty-handed, I will swear : your honest face is like the 
table of contents to the good things in your pockets ! " 
. " Ah, Captain Clifford," said the veteran, ^Q?ccàs%«s^^5SiÈa^ 
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his reverend head, " I have seen the day when ttare was 1 Hot a lad 
in England forked so largely, so comprehensively-like, as I did. 
But, us King Lear says at Common Garda» . ' I be's old now ! '" 

" But your zeal is as youthful as e ver, my fine feUow/' said the 
captain, soothingly ; " and if you do not elean out the public as 
thoroughly as heretoforc, it is not the fault of your inolinatìons." 

" No, that it is not ! " cried the " tax-oolleoton" unanimotisly. 
" And if e ver a pocket is to be pioked neatly, quiBtly, and effec- 
r " * «Id '" 



tually," added the complimentary Clifford, " I do not know tothis 
day, throughout the three kingdoms, a neatef , quieter, and more 
eit'ectivo set of tìngerà than Old Bags's ! " 

The veteran bowed disdaiminply, and took his seat, among the 
heartfelt good wishes of the whole assemblage. 

" And now, gentiemen/' said Clifford, as soon as the revellers 
had provided themselves with their wonted luxuries, potatory and 
fumous, " let us hear your adventures, and rejoioe our eyefl with 
their produce. The gallant Attie shall begin— out first, a toast, — 
' May those who lcap from a hedge neyer leap from a tree ! * " 

This toast being drunk with enthusìastio applauso, Fighting 
Attie began the recital of his little history. 

" You sees, captain," said he, putting himself in a martial 
position, and looping Clifford full in the face, " that I'm not 
addicted to much blarney. Little cry and muoh wool is my motto. 
At ten o'clock a.m. saw the enemy — in the shape of a doDtor of 
divinitv. ' Blow me,' says I to Old Bags, ' but ITI do his reve- 
rence ! — ' Blow me/ says Old Bags, * but you shan'fr— you'll have 
us scragged if you touches the church.' — ' My grandmotner ! ' says 
I. Bags tells tne pals — ali in a fuss about it— -what care I ?-^-I puts 
on a decent dress, and goes to the doctor as a deoayed soldier, wot 
supplies the shops in the turning line. His reverence — a fat jolly 
dog as ever you see — was at dinner over a fine roast pig. So I tells 
him I have some bargains at home for him. Sphoe me f if the 
doctor did not think he had got a prize ! so he puts on his boots, 
and he comes with me to myliouse. But when I gets him into a 
lane, out come my pops. ' Give up, doctor,' says I; ' others must 
share the goods of the church now.' You has no idea what a row 
he made : but I did the thing, and there's an end on't." 

'* Bravo, Attie !" cried Clifford, and the word echoed round the 
board. Attie put a purse on the table, and the neit gentleman was 
called to confession. 

" It skills not, boots not," gentlest of readers, to record eaoh of 
the narratives that now followed one another. Old Bags, in espeoial, 
preserved his well-earned reputation, by emptying sii pockets, 
which had been filled with every possible desonpuon of petty valu- 
ables. Peasant and prince appeared alike to have come under his 
hands ; and, perhaps, the gooa old man had done in one town more 
towards affecting an equality of goods among different ranks than 
ali the reformers, from Comwall to Carlisle. Yet so keen was his 
appetite for the sport, that the veteran appropriato absolutely 
burst into tears at not having 4< forked more.' 

" I love a warm-hearted enthusiasm," cried Clifibrd handling 
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the moveables, while he gazed lovingly on the ancient purloiner t — 
" May new cases never teach us to forget Old Bags ! " 

Às soon as this " sentiment" had been duly drunk, and Mr. 
Bagshot had dried his tears and applied himself to his favourite 
drijik — which, by the way, was " blue ruin," — the work of division 
took place. The discretion and impartiality of the captain in this 
arduous part of his duty, attracted universa! admiration : and each 
gentleman having carerully pouched his share, the youtnful presi- 
dent hemmed thnce, and the society became aware of a purposed 



Gentlemen!" began Clifford, — and his main supporter, the 
sapient Augustus, shouted out " Hear ! "— " Gentlemen, you ali 
know that when, some months ago, you were pleased, — partly at 
the instigation of Gentleman George, — God bless him! — nartly 
from the exaggerated good opinion expressed of me by my fnends, 
— to elect me to the high honour of the command of this aistriot, I 
myself was by no means ambitious to assume that rank, which I 
knew well was far beyond my merits, and that responsibility, 
which I knew, with equal eertainty, was too weighty for my 

Siwers. Your voices, however, overruled my ownj and as Mr. 
uddlepud, the great metaphysician in that exoellent paper the 
Asinaum, was wont to observe, ' the susceptibilities, innate, exten- 
sible, incomprehensible. and eternai,' existing in my bosom, were 
innnitely more powerfol than the shallow suggestiona of reason — • 
that ridiculous thing which ali wise men and judicious AsineBans 
sedulously stìfle." 

" Plague take the man, what is he talking about ?" said Long 
Ned, who we have seen was of an envious temper, in a wnisper to 
Old Bags. Old Bags shook his head. 

"In a word, gentlemen," renewed Clifford, " your kindness 
oyerpowered me ; and, despite my cooler inclinations, I accepted 
your flatterine pfoposal. Since then I have endeavoured, so far as 
I have been able, to advance your interests ; I have kept a vigi- 
lant eye unon ali my neighbours ; I have, from county to county, 
estabhsheanumerous correspondents ; and our exertions have been 
carried on with a promptitude that has insured success. 

" Gentìemen, I do not wish to boast, but on these nights of 
periodica! meetings, when every quarter brings us to go 
nalves— when we meet in private to discuss the affairs of l£e 

Sublic— show our earnings, as it were, in privy counciL ani 
ivide them amicably, as it were, in the cabinet ['Hear, hear!' 
from Mr. Tomlinson),— it is customary for your captain for the 
time being to remind you of his services, engagé your pai'don for 
his deficiencies, and your good wishes for his future exertions. — 
Gentlemen ! has it ever been said of Paul Lovett that he heard of 
a prize and forgot to teli you of his news ? [ * Never ! never ! * 
loud cheering.] — Has it ever been said of him that he sent others 
to seize the booty, and stayed at home to think how it should be 
snent? PNo! no!* repeated cheers.] — Has it ever been said of 
him that The took less share than his due of your danger, and more 
of your guineas ? [Cries in the negative, accomuasàaiu^^^fc^- 
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ment applause.] — Gentlemen, I thank you for these flattering and 
audible testimoniala in my favour ; but the points on whìoh I have 
dwclt, however necessary to my honour, would prove but little for 
my merita ; they might be worthy notice in your oomrade — you 
demand more subtle duties in your chief . Gentleman ! has it ever 
been said of Paul Lovett that be sent out brave men on forlorn 
bopes ? tbat be bazarded your own beads by rask attempts in 
acquiring' pietures of King George's? tbat zeal, in short, was 
greater in bim than caution? or that bis love of a quid* ever 
made bim neglectful of your just aversion to a quod, f [Unanimous 
cbeering.l 

" Gentlemen ! since I have bad the honour to preside over your 
welfare. Fortune, which favors the bold, has not been unmerciful to 
you ! But tbree of our companions have been missed from our 
peaceful festivities. One, gentlemen, I myself expelled from our 
corps for ungentlemanlike praetices : he picked pockets offogles %— 
it was a vulgar employmcnt. Some of you, gentlemen, nave done 
the same for amusement — Jack Iittlefork dia it for ooeupation. I 
expostulated with him in public and in private ; Mr. Popper cut 
his society ; Mr. Tomlinson read bim an essay on Keal Greatness of 
Soul : ali was in vaili. He was pumped by tne mob for the theft of 
a b irà' 8 eye toipe. The fault I had borne with— the detection was 
unpardonable : I expelled him. — Who's bere so base as would be a 
fogle-hunter f If any, speak ; for bim bave I offended ! Who's 
nere so rude as would not be a gentleman ? If any, speak ; for him 
havo I offended ! I pause for a reply ! What, none ! then none 
bave I offended. [Loud cheers.] Gentlemen, I may truly add, 
that I have done no more to Jack Iittlefork than you should do to 
Paul Lovett ! The next vacancy in our ranks was occasioned by 
the loss of Patrick Blunderbull. You know, gentlemen, the vehe- 
ment exertions I made to save tbat misguided creature, whom I 
had made exertions no less earnest to instruct. But he chose to 
swindle under the namo of the ' Honourable Captain Smico ; ' the 
Peerage gave him the lie at once ; his case was one of aggravation, 
and be was so remarkably ugly, that he * created no interest.' He 
left us for a foreign exile ; and if , as a man, I lament him, I confess 
to you, gentlemen, as a * tax-collector,' I am easily consoled. 

" Our tbird loss must be fresh in your memory. Peter Ponwell, 
as bold a fellow as ever breathed, is no more ! [A movement in the 
assembly.] — Peace be with him ! He died on the field of battle ; 
shot dead by a Scotch colonel, whom poor Popwell thouffht to rob 
of notbing with an empty pistol. His memory, gentlemen— in 
solemn silence ! 

" These make the catalogue of our losses," — (resumed the youtli- 
ful chief, so soon as the *'red cup had crowned the memory" of 
Peter Popwell), — " I am proud, eyen in sorrow, to think that the 
blame of tbose losses reste not with me. And now, friends and 
followers ! Gentlemen of the Koad, the Street, the Theatre, and 
the Shop ! Prigs, Toby-men, and Squircs of the Cross ! Accord- 

* Quid— a gninea. f Quod— a prìson. i Handkerchi^fe. 
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infif to the laws of our society, I resigli into your hands that power 
which for two quarterly terms you nave confìded to mine, ready to 
sink into your ranks as a comrade, nor unwilling to renounce the 
painful lionour I have borne; — borne with nrnch infirmity, it is 
trae ; but at least with a sincere desire to serve that cause with 
which you have intrusted me." 

So saying, the captain descended from his chair amidst the most 
uproarious applause ; and as soon as the first burst had partially 
subsided, Augustus Tomlinson, rising, with one handin his breeches' 
pocket and the other stretched out, said : 

" Gentlemen, I move that Paul Lovett he again chosen as our 
cantain for the ensuing term of three months. — fDeafening cheers.l 
— Much might I say about his surpassing ments ; but why dwell 
upon that which is obvious? Life is short ! Why should speeches 
be long ? Our lives, perhaps, are shorter than the lives of other 
men : why should not our harangues be of a suitable brevity ? 
Gentlemen, I shall say but one word in favour of my excellent 
friend ; of mine, say I ? ay, of mine, of yours. He is a friend to 
ali of us. A prime minister is not more useful to his followers, 
and more burtnensome to the public, than, I am proud to say, is — 
Paul Lovett ! — [Loud plaudits.] — What I shall urge in his favour 
is simply this : the man whom opposite parties unite in praising 
must have supereminent merit. Of ali your companions, gentlemen, 
Paul Lovett is the only man who to that merit can advance a claim. 
— [Apnlause.l — You ali know, gentlemen, that our body has long 
been aividedf into two factions ; each jealous of the other — each 
desirous of ascendancy — and each emulous which shall put the 
greatest number of fingers into the public pie. In the language of 
the vulgar, the one faction would be called ' swindlers,' and tne other 
' highwaymen.' I, gentlemen, who am fond of findrng new names 
for things, and for persons, and am a bit of a politician, cali the one 
Whigs, and the other Tories. — [Clamorous cheering.] — Of the 
former body, I am esteemed no uninfluential member : of the latter 
faction Mr. Bags is justly considered the most shining ornament. 
Mr. Àttie and Mr. Edward Pepper can scarcely be saia to belong 
entirely to either : they unite the good qualites of both : ' British 
compounds* some term them : I term them Liberal Aristocrats ! — 
[Cheers.] I now cali upon you ali, Whig orSwindler ; Tory or High- 
wayman ; ' British Compounds ' or Liberal Aristocrats ; I cali upon 
you ali, to name me one man whom you will ali agree to elect ! ' 

Ali — " Lovett for ever ! " 

" Gentlemen ! " continued the sagacious Augustus, "that shout 
is sufficient ; without another word, I propose, as your captain, 
Mr. Paul Lovett." 

"And I seconds the motion ! " said old Mr. Bags. 

Our hero, being now, by the unanimous applause of his confede- 
rates, restored to the chair of office, returned thanks in a neat 
speech ; and Scarlet Jem declared, with great solemnity, that it did 
equal honour to his head and heart. 

The thunders of eloquence being hushed, flashes of Ughtnincu <rc> 
as the vulgar say, " glasses of gin," gleamsa teÀ. ^a^S&^kx- 
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Bags stuok, howevef, to his blue min, and Attie to the bottle of 
bingo : some, among whom were Clifford and the wise Angustus, 
called for wine ; and Clifford, who exerted himseif to the utmost in 
supporting the gay duties of his station, took care that the song 
should vary the pleasurcs of the bowl. Of the songe we have onlv 
been enabled to preserve two. The first is by Long Ned ; and, 
though we oonfess we can see bnt little in it, yet (perhaps from 
some familiar allusion or another, with which we are neeessarily 
unacquainted) it produoed a prodigious sensation,— 4t ran thns : — 

THE ROGUE'S RECIPE. 
" Your honest fool a rogne to malte, 
As great as can be seen, sir,— 
Two hackney'd rogues you first must take, 
Then place your fool between, sir. 

Virtue's a aunghili cock, ashamed 

Of self when paired with game ones j 
And wildest elephants are tamed 
If stuck betwixt two tame ones.*' 

The other effusion with which we have the hononr to favoni onr 
readers is a very amusing duet which took place between Fighting 
Attie and a tali thin robber, who was a dangerous fellow in a mob, 
and was therefore called Mobbing Francis ; it was conraenced by 
the latter : — 

MQBBINO FRANCIS. 

" The best of ali robbers as ever I know'd, •. 
Is the bold Fighting Attie, the pride of the road ! — 
Fighting Attie, my hero, I saw you to-day 

A pnrse full of yellow boys seize j 
And as, just at present, J'm low in the lag, 

Vìi borrow a quid, if you please. 
Oh ! bold Fighting Attie— the knowing— the natty— 

By us ali it must sure be confess'd, 
Though your shoppers and snobberà are pretty good robbers, 

A soldier is always the best." 

FIGHTING ATTIE. 

" Stuèble your whids,* 
You wants to trick I. 
Lend you my quid* ì 
Not one, by Dickey." 

MOBBIVO FRANCIS. 

" Oh, what a beast is a niggardly ruffler, 

Nabbing— grabbing ali for himseif ; 
Hang it, old fellow, I'il hit yon a muffler, 

Since you won't give me a pinch of the pdf . 
You has not a heart for the general distress,— 

You cares not a mag if our party should fall, 
And if Scarlet Jem werc not good at a press, 

By Goles, it would soon be ali up with us ali I — 
Oh, Scarlet Jem, he is trusty and trim, 
Like his wig to his poli, sticks his conscience to him : 
But I vows I despises the fellow who prizes 

More his own ends than the popular stock, sir ; 
And the soldier as bones for himseif aud his crones, 

Should be boned like a-traitor himseif at the block, air." 

* Hold yaor tongue. 
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This severe responso of Mobbing Francis's did not in the least 
ruffle the constitutional calmness ot Fighting Attie ; but the wary 
Clifford, seeing that Francis had lost his temper, and watchful over 
the least sign of disturbanoe among the company, instantly called 
for another song, and Mobbing Francis sullenly knocked down Old 

The night was far gone, and so were the wits of the honest tax- 
gatherers ; when the president commanded silence, and the con- 
vivialists knew that their chief was about to issue forth the orders 
for the ensning term. Nothing could be better timed than such 
directions — during merriment, and before oblivion. 

" Gentlemen ! " said the captain, " I will now, with yonr leave, 
impart to you ali the plans I nave formed for each. You, Attie, 
shall repaii* to London : be the Windsor road and the purlieus of 
Pimlico your especial care. Look you, my hero, to these letters ; 
they will apprize you of much work : I need not caution you to 
silence: lite the oyster, you never open your mouth but for 
something. — Honest Old Bags, a rich grazier will be in Smithfield on 
Thursday ; his name is Hodges, and ne will have somewhat like a 
thousana pounds in his pouch. He is green, fresh, and avaricious ; 
offer to assist him in deirauding his neighbours in a bargain, and 
cease not till thou hast done that with him which he wisned to do 
to others. Be — excellent old man — like the frog-fish, which fishes 
for other fishes with two horns that resemble baits ; the prey dart 
at the horns, and are down the throat in an instant ! — For thee, 
4eare8t Jem, these letters announce a. prize :— fat is Parson Pliant ; 
full is his purse ; and he rides fram Henley to Oxford on Friday— I 
need say no more ! As for the rest of you, gentlemen, on this 
Ijaper you will see your destinations fixed. I warrant you, ye will 
nnd enough work till we meet again this day three months. 
liyself, Augustus Tomlinson, and ffed Pepper, remain at Bath ; 
we have business in hand, gentlemen, of paramount importance ; 
should you by accident meet us, never acknowledge us — we are 
incog. ; striking at high game, and putting onfalcon s plumes to do 
it in character— you understand ; but this accident can scarcely 
occur, for none of you will remain at Bath ; by to-morrow night 
may the road recede you. And now, gentlemen, speed the glass, 
and FU give you a sentiment by way of a spur to it— 

" * Much sweeter than honey 
Is other men'« money ! ' " 

Our hero's maxim was received with ali the entbusiasm which 
agreeable truisms usually create, and old Mr. Bags rose to 
address the chair : unhappily for the edification of the audience, 
the veteran's fbot slipped — before he had proceeded farther than 
" Mr. Presàdent," he fefl to the earth with a sort of reel — 

" Like shootinff stara, he fell to rise no more 1 " 

Bis body became a capital footstool for the luxurious Pepper. 
Now Augustus Tomlinson and Clifford, exchanging lodks^ W&~ 
every possible pains to promote the hi\ai\\^ ^t^fò «s«Bàa%\«B^ 
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before the third liour of morning had sounded, they liad the satis- 
faction of witnessing the effects of their benevolent labours in the 
prostrate forma of ali their cómpanions. Long Ned, naturally 
more capacious than the rest, succumbed the last. 
" As leaves of trees," said the chairman, waving his hand — 

" As leaves of trees the race of man is found, 
Kow/re«A with dew, now withering on the ground." 

" Well said, my Hector of Highways ! " cried Tomlinson : and 
then helping himself to the wine, wnile he • employed his legs in 
removing the supine forms of Scarlet Jem and Long Ned, he con- 
tinued the Homeric quotation, with a pompous and self-gratulatory 
tone, — 

" So fiourish these when those nave passed away ! " 

" We managed to get rid of our friends," be^an Clifford — 

" Like Whigs in place/' interrupted the politician. 

" Kight, Tomlinson, thanks to the milder properties of our drink, 
and, perchance, to the stron^er qualities of our heads ; and now 
teli me, my friend, what think you of our chance of success? 
Shall we catch an heiress or not ? " 

"Why, really," said Tomlinson, " women are like those calcu- 
lations in arithmetio, which one can never bring to an exact 
account : for my part, I shall stuff my calves, and look out for a 
widow. You, my good fellow, seem to stand a fair chance with 
Miss " 

" Oh, name her not ! " cried Clifford, colouring, eventhrough the 
flush which wine had spread over his countenance. " Ours are not 
the lips by which her name should be breathed ; and faith, when I 
think of her, I do it anonymously." 

" What, have you ever thought of her before this evening ? " 

" Yes, for months," answered Clifford. " You remember some 
time ago, when we formed the pian for robbing Lord Mauleverer, 
how, rather for frolic than profit, you robbed Dr. Slopperton, of 
Warlock, while I compassionately walked home with the old gen- 
tleman. Well, at the parson's house, I met Miss Brandon; — 
mind, if I speak of her by name, you must not ; and, by Heaven ! 
but I won't swear. — I accompanied her home. You know, before 
morning we robbed Lord Mauleverer ; the affair made a noise, and 
I feared to endanger you ali if I appeared in the vicinity of the 
robbery. Since then, business diverted my thoughts ; we formed 
the pian of trying a matrimoniai speculation at Bath. I carne 
hither — guess my surprise at seeing her " 

" And your delight," added Tomlinson, '• at hearing she is as 
rich as she is pretty." 

"No !" answered Clifford, quickly, "that thought gives me no 

?leasure— you stare. I will try and explain. You know, dear 
'omlinson, I'm not much of a canter, and yet my heart shrinks 
when I look on that innocent face, and hear that soft, happy 
voice, and think that my love to her can be only ruin and disgrace : 
nay, that my very address is contamination, and my very glance 
towards her an insult." 
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"Hey-day!" quoth Tomlinson; "have you been under my 
instructions, and learned the true yalue of words, and can you 
Lave any scruples left on so easy a point of conscienoe ? True, you 
may cali your representing yourself to her as an unprofessional 
gentleman, and so winning her affections, deoeit; but why cali it 
deceit, when a * genius for intrigue* is so much neater a phrase : 
in like manner, by marrying the young lady, if you say you have 
ruined her, you justly deserve to be annihilatea ; but why Hot 
say you have ' saved yourself/ and then, my dear iellow, you will 
have done the most justiiìable thing in the world." 

" Pish, man ! " said Clifford, peevishly ; " none of thy sophisms 
and sneers ! " 

" Bjr the soul of Sir Edward Coke, I am serious ! — But look you, 
my friend, this is not a matter where it is convenient to have a 
tender-footed conscience. You see these fellows on the ground ! — 
ali d — d clever, and so fbrth ; but you and I are of a diflerent 
order. I have had a classical edueation, seen the world, and 
mixed in decent society ; you, too, had not been long a member of 
our club, before you distioLguished yourself above us alL Fortune 
smiled on your youthful audacity. Tou grew particular in horses 
anddress, frequentai public haunts, andbeing a deuced good-look- 
ing fellow, with an inborn air of gentili^, and some sort of 
edueation, you beoame sumciently well received to aoquire in a 

short time the manner and tane of a what shall I say, — a 

gentleman, and the taste to like suitable associates. This is my 
ease too ! Despite our labours for the public weal, the ungratef id 
de^s see that we are above them; a single envious breastis suf- 
£cient to give us to the hangman ; we have agreed that we are in 
danger, we have agreed to make an honourable reta*eat ! we cannot 
do so without money ; you know the vulgar distich among our set. 
Kothttg «an be truer— 

1 ' * Hanging is 'natioii 

Mote nice fhan starvation ! ' 

You will not earry off some of the oommon stock, though I think 
you justly might, oonsidering how muoh you have put into it 
What, then, shall we do ! W ork we cannot ! Beg we will not ! 
And, between you and me, we are cursedly extravagant ! What ' 
remains but marriage ?" 

" It is true ! " said Clifford, with a half-sigh. 

" You may well sigh, my good fellow ; marriage is a lackadai- 
sical prooeeding at best ; but there is no resouroe : and now, when 
you have got a likinr to a young lady who is as rich as a she- 
Croesus, and so gilded the Bill as bright as a lord mayor's coach, 
what the de vii nave you to ao with scruples ?" 

Clifford made no answer, and there was a long pause ; perhaps 
he would not have spoken so frankly as he had done, if the wine 
had not opened his heart. 

"How proud," renewed Tomlinson, "the «>od old matron at 
Thames Court will be if you marry a lady ! You have not seen 
herlatelyr 
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" Not for years," answered our hero. " Poor old soni ! I believe 
that she is well in health, and I take care that she should not be 
poor in pocket." 

"But why not visit her? Perhaps, like ali great men, espe- 
cially of a liberal turn of mind, you are ashamed of old friends, 
eh?" 

" My good fellow, is that like me ? Why, you know the beaux 
of our set look askant on me for not keeping up my dignity, rob- 
bing only in company with a well-dressed gentleman, and swindling 
under the name of a lord's nephew ; no, my reasons are these :— 
first, you must khow, that the old dame had set her heart upon my 
turning out an honest man." 

"And so you have!" interrupted Augustus; "honest to your 
party: what more would you have from either prig or poli- 
tician?" 

" I believe," continued Clifford, not heeding the interruption, 
" that my poor mother, before she died, desired that I might be 
reared honestly ; and, strange as it may seem to you, Dame Lob- 
kins is a conscientious woman in her own way— it is not her fault 
if I haveturned out as I have done. Now, I know well that it 
would grieve her to the quick to see me what I ani. Secondly, my 
friend, under my new names, various as they are, — Jackson ani 
Howard, Russell and Pigwiggin, Villiers and Gtotobed, Caven- 
dish and Solomons, — you may well suppose that the good persona 
in the neighbourhood of Thames Court nave no suspicion that the 
adventurous and accomplished ruffler, at present captain of this dis- 
trict, under the new appellation of Lovett, is in reality no other 
than the obscure and surnameless Paul of the * Mug.' Now you 
and I, Augustus, have read human nature, though in the Hack 
letter ; and I know well that were I to make my appearance in 
Thames Court, and were the old lady (as she certainly would, not 
from unkindness, but insobriety ; not that she loves me less, but 
heavy wet more) to divulge the secret of that appearance " 

"You know well," interrupted the vivacious Tomlinson, " thattho 
identitv of your former meanness with your present greatness 
would be easily traced : the envy and jealousy of your early friends 
aroused ; a hint of your whereabout and your aliases given to the 
police, and yourself grabbed, with a slight possibility of a hempen 
consummation." 

"Youconceive me exactly!" answered Clifford: "the factis, 
that I have observed in nine cases out of ten our bravest fellows 
have been taken off by the treachery of some early sweetheart, or 
the envy of some boyish friend. My destiny is not yet fixed ; I am 
worthy of better things than a ride in the cart with a nosegay in 
my hand ; and though I care not much about death in itself, I am 
resolved if possible not to die a highwaymàn : hence my eaution, 
and that prudential care for secresy and safe asylums, which men, 
less wise than you, have so offcen tnought an unnatural contrast to 
my conduct on the road." 

" Fools ! " said the philosophical Tomlinson ; " what has the 
bravery of a warrior to do with his insuring his house from lire ? " 
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" However," said Clifford, " I send my good nurse a fine £Ìft every 
now and then, to assure her of my safety ; and thus, notwithstand- 
ing my absence, I show my affection by my presents ; — excuse a 
pun." 

" And bave you never been detected by any of your quondam 
associates ? " 

"Never!— remember in wbat a mucb more elevated spbere of 
life I have been thrown ; and who could recognise the scamp Paul 
with a fustian jacket in gentleman Paul witn a laced waistcoat ? 
Besides, 1 have diligently avoided every place where I was likely 
to encounter those who saw me in childhood. You know how little 
Ifrequent flash houses, and how scrupulous I am in admitting 
new confederates into our band ; you and Pepper are the only two 
of my associates (save my protégé, as you express it, who neyer 
deserta the cave), that possess aknowledge of my indentity with 
the lost Paul ; and as ve have both taken tnat dread oath to silence, 
which to disobey, until, indeed, I be in the gaol or on the gibbet, 
is almost to be assassinated, I consider my secret is little likely to 
be broken, save withmy own consent." 

" True," said Augustus, nodding : " one more glass, and to béd, 
Mr. Chairman." 

M I pledge you, my friend ; our last glass shall be philan- 
thropically quaffed ; — ' Ali fools, and may their money soon be 
parted!'* 

" Ali fools ! " cried Tomlinson, filling a bumper ; " but I quarrel 
with the wisdom of your toast— may fools be neh, and rogues will 
never be poor ! I would make a better livelihood of a rich fool 
than a landed estate." 

So savàng', the contemplative and ever-sagacious Tomlinson 
tossed off his bumper : and the pair, having kindly rolled by pedal 
applications the body of Long Ked into a saie and quiet corner of 
the room, mounted the stairs, arm in arm, in searcn of somnam- 
bular accommodations. 



CHAPTER XYII. 

That contrast of the hardened and mature, 
The cairn brow brooding o'er the project dark, 

With the clear loving heart, and spirit pure 
Of youth— I love— yet, hatuig-, love to mark \—H. Fletcher. 

On the forenoon of the day after the ball, the carriage of William 
Brandon, packed and prepared, was at the door of his abodo at 
Bath ; meanwhile, the ^ lawyer was closeted with his brother. 
" Mj dcar^ Joseph," said the barrister, " I do not leave you 
without being fully sensible of your kindness evinced to me, lioth 
in coming hither^ contrary to your habits, and accompanying mo 
everywhere, despite of your tastes." 

" Mention it not, mv dear William," said the kind-hearted 
qsuire, ** fqi your delightful society is to me the ma^t. ^gc^sJiè^ 

L 2, 
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(and that's what I can say of very few peopk like you ; for, fot my 
own part, I generally fincL the eleverest men the moti unpleasamt) 
in the world! And I think lawyers in particular (rery dif- 
fcreut, indeed, froin your tribe you are ! ) perfectly intoló- 
ralle r 

" I havo now," said Brandon, who with bis usuai nervous 
quickness of action was walking with rapid strides to and fro the 
apartment, and scareely noted Eia brother's oomplimentr-- 4 ' I haye 
now another favour to request of you. Consider this house and 
these servants yours, for the next month or two at least. Don't 
interrupt me — it is no compliment — I speak for our family benefit." 
And then seatinf? himself next to his Drother's armohair, for a fit 
of the gout made the squire a dose prisoner, Brandon npfrl«M 
to his trotter his cherisned scheme of marryìnff Luoy to Lord 
Mauleverer. Notwithstanding the oonstanoy of the earl's atten- 
tions to the heiress, the honest squire had never dreamt of their 
palpable object ; and he was oyerpowered with surprise when he 
licard the lawyer's expectations. 

" But, my clear brother," he began, " so great a match fi» my 
Lucy, the lord-lieutenant of the coun " 

" And what of that ?" cried Brandon prondly, and interrupting 
his brother ; " is not the race of Brandon, which has matched its 
scions with royalty, far nobler than that of the upstart stock of 
Mauleverer ? — What is there presumptuous in the hope that the 
descendant of the Earls of Sunblk should regild a fadea name with 
some of the precious dust of the quondam sQversmiths of London ? 
— Besides," ne continued, after a pause, " Lucy will be rich — very 
rich — and before two years my rank may possibly be of the game 
order as Maulevcrer's ! ' 

The squire stared; and Brandon, not giying him time to 
answer, resumed. It is needless to detail the oonversation ; suffioe 
it to say, that the artful barrister did not leave his brother till 
he had gained his point — till Joseph Brandon had promised to 
remain at Bath in possession of the house and establishment 
of his brother ; to throw no impediment on the suit of Maleverer ; 
to cultivate society as before; and, above ali, not to alarm 
Lucy, who evidently did not yet favour Mauleverer exclu- 
sively, by hinting to her the hopes and expectations of her 
uncle and father. Brandon, now taking leave of his brother, 
mounted to the drawing-room in search of Lucy. He found her 
leaning over the gilt cage of one of her feathered favourites, and 
speaking to the little inmate in that pretty and playful languago 
in which ali thoughts, innocent, yet fond, should be clothed. So 
beautiful did Lucy seem, as she was thus engaged in her girlish 
and caressing employment, and so utterly unlike one meet to be 
the instrument of ambitious designs, and the sacrifioe of worldly 
calculations, tfeat Brandon paused, suddenly smitten at heart, as 
he beheld her : he was not, however, slow in recovering himself ; 
he approached. "Happy he," said the man of the world, " for 
whom caresses and words like these are reserved ! " 

Luoy turned. " It is ili ! " she said, pointing to the bird, which 
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at with ite feathers stiff anderect, mute and heedless even of that 
voice which was as musical as its own. 

" Poor prisoner ! " said Brandon ; " even gilt eages and swect 
tones oannot compensate to thee for the loss of the air and the wild 
woods!" 

u Bnt," said Lucy, anxiously, " it is not confinement which 
makes it ili ! If you think so, I will release it instantly." 

" How long have you had it ?" asked Brandon. 

" Fot three years ! " said Lucy. 

" And is it your chief favourite ì " 

" Yea ; it does not sing so prettily as the other — but it is far 
moie sensible, and so affectionate." 

" Can you release it then ? " asked Brandon, smiling. " Would 
it not be better to see it die in your custody, than to let it live and 
to tee it no more ? " 

" Oh, no, no ! " said Lucy, eagerly ; " when I love any one— 
anything — I wish that to be happy, not me ! " 

As she said this, she took the Dira from the oage ; and hearing it 
to the open window, kissed it, and held it on her hand in the air. 
The poor bird turned a languid and sickly eye around it, as if the 
flight of the crowded houses and busy streets presented nothing 
familiar or inviting; and it was not till Lucy, with a tender 
oourage, shook it gently from her, that it availed itself of the 
proffered liberty. It flew first to an opposite balcony ; and then 
reoovering from a short, and, as it were, surprised pause, took a 
brief circuit above the houses ; and after disappearing for a few 
minutes, flew back, circled the window, and re-entering, settled 
once more on the fair forra of its mistress and nestled into her 
hosom. 

Lucy covered it with kisses. " You see it will not leave me ! " 
said she. 

" Who can ? " said the uncle, warmly, charmed for the moment 
from every thou^ht but that of kindness for the young and soft 
creature before him — " Who can," he repeated with a sigh, " but 
an old and withered asoctic like myself ? I must leave you indeed ; 
see, my carriaffe is at the door ! Will my beautiful nieoe, among 
the gaieties that surround her, condescend now and then to 
remember the crabbed lawyer, and assure him by a line of her 
happiness andhealth ? Though I rarely write any notes but those 
upon cases, you, at least, may be sure of an answer. And teli me, 
Lucy, if there be in ali this city one so foolish as to think that 
these idle gems, useful only as a vent for my pride in you, can add 
a single charm to a beauty above ali ornament ? " 

So saying, Brandon produced a leathern case ; and touching a 
spring, the imperiai flasn of diamonds, which would have made glad 
many a patrician heart, broke dazzlin^ly on Lucy's eves. 

" No tnanks, Lucy ? " said Brandon, in answer to his niece's dis- 
claiming and shrinKing gratitude ; *' I do honour to myself, not 
you ; and now, bless you, my dear girl. Farewell ! Should any 
ocoasion present itself in which you require an immediate adviser, 
at once land and wise, Ibeeeech you,my deajet^L^^^^&^^^òs^ 
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reouest, io have no scruples in consultìng' Lord Maulcverer. Be* 
sides his friendship for me, he is mach interestod in you, and you 
may consult him with the more safety and assuranoe, because (and 
the lawyer smiled) he is perhajps the only man in the world whom 
my Lucy could not make in love with ner. His gallantry may 
appear adulation, but it is never akin to love. Promise me that 
you will not hesitate in this." 

Lucy gay e the promise readily, and Brandon continuedin a eare- 
less tone, — " I hear that you danced last night with a young gentle- 
man whom no one knew, and whose companions bore a Yery strange 
appearance. In a place like Bath, society is too mixed not to render 
the greatest cautioninforming acqnaintances absolutely necessary. 
You must pardon me, my dearest niece, if I remark, that a young 
lady owes it not only to hersel£ but to her relations, to observe the 
most rigid circumspection of conduct. This is a wicked world, and 
the peach-like bloom of character is easily rnbbed away, In these 
points Mauleverer can be of great use to you. His knowledge of 
character — his penetratici into men — and his tact in manners — are 
unerring. Pray, be guided by him : whomsoever he warns you 
ap ainst, yon may be sure is unworthy of your acquaintance. God 
bless you ! You tri// write to me often and frankly, dear Lucy ; 
teli me ali that happens to you— ali that interests— nay, ali that 
displeases." 

Brandon then, who had seemingly disreffarded the blushes with 
which, during his speech, Lucy's cheeks had been spread, folded 
his niece in his arms, and hurried, as if to hide his feelings, into 
his carriage. When the horses had turned the Street, he airected 
the postilions to stop at Lord Mauleverer's. " Now," said he to 
himself, ** if I can get this de ver coxcomb to second my schemes, 
and play according to my game, and not according to his own 
vanity, I shall have a knight of the garter for my nephew-in-law !" 

Meanwhile Lucy, ali in tears, for she loved her uncle grcatly, 
ran down to the sqnire to show him Brandon's magnificent present. 

" Ah !" said the squire, with a sigh, " few men were born with 
more good, generous, and great quafities (pity only that his chiof 
desire was to get on in the world : for my part, I think no motive 
mrikes greater and more cold-hearted rogues) than my brother 
William!'* 



CHAPTER XVIH. 

Why dici »he love him ?— Curious fool, be stili J 
Jb human love the growth of human will ? 
To her he might be gentleness.—Lvrd Byron. 

In threo weeks from the time of his arrivai, Captain Clifford was 
the most admired man in Bath, It is true the gentlemen, who 
havo a quicker tact as to the respectability of their own sex than 
woraen, might have looked a little shy upon him, had he not him- 
self cspecially shunned appearing intrusive, and indeed ratlier 
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avoided the society of men than courted it : so that after he had 
fbught a duel with a baronet (the son of a shoemaker), who called 
him one Clifford, and had exhibited a flea-bitten horse, allowed to 
1)e the finest in Bath, he rose insensibly into a certain degree of 
xespect with the one sex, as well as popularity with the other. 
But what always attracted and kept alive suspicion, was his in- 
timacy with so peouliar and dashing a gentleman as Mr. Edward 
Pepper. People could get over a certain frankness in Clifford's 
address, but the most lenient were astounded by the swagser of 
Long Ned. Clifford, however, not insensible to the ridicule at- 
tached to his acquaintances, soon managed to pursue his occupa- 
tions alone ; nay, he took a lodging to himself , and left Long Ned 
and Angostus Tomlinson (the latter to operate as a check on the 
former) to the quiet enjoyment of the hairdresser's apartments. He 
himself attended ali public gaieties ; and his mien, and the ap- 
pearance of wealth which he maintained, procured him access into 
several private circles, which pretended to be exclusive; as if 
people who had daughters ever could be exclusive ! Many were 
the Kind looks, nor few the inviting letters, which he receivea ; and 
if his sole object had been to marry an heiress, he would have found 
no difficulty in attaining it. But he devoted himself entirly to 
Lucy Brandon ; andto win one glance from her, he would have re- 
nounced ali the heiresses in the kingdom. Most fortunately for 
him, Mauleverer, whose health was easily deranged, had fallen 
ili the very day William Brandon left Bath; and his lordship 
was thus rendered unable to watch the movements of Lucy, and 
nndermine, or totally prevent, the success of her lover. Miss 
Brandon, indeed, had at first, melted by the kindness of heruncle, 
and struck with the sense of his admonition (for she was no self- 
willed young lady, who was determined to be in love), received 
Captain Clifford's advances with a coldness which, from her manner 
the first evening they had met at Bath, occasioned him no less sur- 
prise than mortification. He retreated, and recoiled on the squire, 
who, patient and bold, as usuai, was sequestered in his favourite 
corner. By accident, Clifford trod on the squire's gouty digitai ; 
and in apobgising for the offence, was so struck by the old gentle- 
man's good-nature and peculiarity of expressing himself, that with- 
out knowing who he was, he entered into conversation with him. 
There was an off-hand sort of liveliness and candour, not to say wit, 
about Clifford, which always had a charm for the elderly, who 
generally like frankness above ali the cardinal virtues ; the squire 
was exceedingly pleased with him. The acquaintance, once begun, 
was naturally continued without diniculty when Clifford ascer- 
tained who was his new friend ; and next morning, meeting in the 
pump-room, the squire asked Clifford to dinner. The entrée to 
the house thus gained, the rest was easy. Long before Mauleverer 
recovered his health, the mischief effected by his rivai was almost 
beyond redress ; and the heart of the pure, the simple, the affec- 
tionate Lucy Brandon, was more than naif lost to the lawlcss and 
vagrant cavalier who officiates as the hero of this tale. 
One morning Clifford and Augustus strolled out together. *' Let 
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us," said the lattar, who was in a melancholy mood, "leave the 
busy streets, and indulge in a philoscphical conversation on the 
nature of man, while we are enjoying a little freah air in the 
country." Clifford assented to the proposai, and the pair slowly 
sauntered np one of the hills that surround the city of filadod. 

"There are certain moments," said Tomlinson, Iooking pen- 
sively down at his kerseymere gaiters, M when we are Kke the fox 
in the nursery rhyme, ' The fox had a wound, he could not teli 
where'— we feel extremely unhappy, and we cannot teli why!— 
a dark and sad melancholy grows over us— we shun the face of 
man— we wran ourselves in our thoughts like silkworma— we 
mutter fag-enas of dismal songsi — tears come into our eyes— we 
recali ali the misfortunes that have ever happenedto us — we stoop 
in our pait, and bury our hanàs in our breeches-pockets — we aay 
4 what ìs life ? — a stono to be shied into a horsepond ! * We pine 
for some congenìal heart — and have an itching desire to talk pro- 
digiously about ourselves ; ali other subiects seem weary, stale, 
and unprofitable — we feel as if a ily could knock us down, and are 
in a humour to fall in love, and moke a very sad piece of business 
of it. Yet with ali this weakness we have, at these moments. 
a finer opinion of ourselves than we ever had before. We cali 
our megnms the melancholy of a sublime soni ; the yearnings of 
an indigestion we denominate yearnings after immortality — nay, 
sometimes ' a proof of the nature of the soni !' May I nnd some 
bioCTapher who understands such sensations well, and may he 
style those melting emotions the otfspring of the poetica! cha- 
racter,* whicb, inreality, are the offspnng of— ' a mutton chop ! ' " 

" You jest pleasantly enough on your low spirits," said Clifford ; 
" but I have a cause for mine." 

" What then?" cried Tomlinson, "so much the easier is it to 
cure them. The mind can cure the evils that spring from the 
mind ; it is only a fool, and a quack, and a dnveller, when it 

Srofesses to heal the evils that spring from the body : — my blue 
evils spring from the body — consequently my mino, which, as 
vou know, is a particularly wise mina, wrestles not against them. 
Teli me frankly," renewed Augustus, after a pause, '* do you ever 
repent ? Do you ever think, if you had been a shopboy with a 
white apron about your middle, that you would nave been a 
happier and a better member of society than you now are ?" 

" liepent ! " said Clifford, fìercely ; and his answer opened more 
of his secret heart, its motives, its reasonings, and its peculiarities, 
than were often discernible. ** Repent ! — that is the idlest word 
in our language. No — the moment I repent, that moment I re- 

* Vide Moore's " Life of Byron," in which it is Mtisfactorily shown that, if a 
man fast forty-eigbt hoors, then eat three lobsters, and drink Uearen knows how 
roany bottles of claret— if , when he wakes the next mommg, he sees himsefe* ahosed 
as a demon by naif the periodicals of the country— if, in a word, he be broken in 
his health, irregalar in his habits, unfortunate in his affairs, unhappy in his home 
—and if then he should be so extremely eccentric as to be low-spirited and misan- 
thropical, the low spirits and the misanthropy are by no means to be attributed to 
the above agreeaMc circumstances,— but— God wot— to the poetkal character ' " 
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fbrm. Nerer can ìt seem tome an atonement far crime merely 
to regret it; my mind would lead me not to regret, but to 
ìepair ! Repent ! — no, not yet. The older I grow, the more I see of 
men and of the oallings of social life — the more I, an open knave, 
neken at the glossed and covert dishonesties around. I acknow- 
ledge no alleriance to society. From my birth to this honr, I 
hare reeeirea no single favour from ita distoma or ita laws; — 
pjjenly I war against it, and patiently will I meet ita revenge. 
Thia may be crime; but it looks light in my eyes when I gaze 
around, and survey on ali sides the masked traitors who acknow- 
ledge large debts to society, — who profess to obey its laws — adoro 
it» mstitutions — and, above ali — oh, how righteously ! — attack ali 
those who attack it, and who yet He, and cheat, and defraud, and 
peoulate— publicly reaping ali the comforts, privately filching ali 
tiie profits. Repent ! — of what ? I come into the world friendless 
and poor. I hnd a body of laws hostile to the friendless and tho 
poor ! To those laws hostile to me, then, I acknowledge hostility 
in my tura. Between us are the conditions of war. Let them 
expose a weakness, I insist on my right to seize the adyantage. 
Let them defeat me, and I allow their ridit to destroy."* 

" Passion," said Augustus, coolly, " is tue usuai enemy of reason ; 
^ in your case it is the friend." 

The pair had now rained the summit of a hill which commanded 
a yiew of the city below. Here Augustus, who was a little short- 
winded, paused to recover breath. As soon as he had done so, he 
pointed with his forefinger to the scene beneath, and said, enthu- 
siasticallY, " What a subject for contemplation ! " 

Clifford was about to repljr, when sudaenly the sound of laughter 
and voices was heard behmd. " Let us ny ! " cried Aup^istus ; 
" on this day of spleen, man delights me not—nor woman either." 

" Stay," said Clifford, in a trembling accent ; for amom? thoso 
yoioes ne reoo^nised one which had already acquired over him an 
irresistible and bewitching power. Augustus sighed, and reluc- 
tantly remained motionless. Presently a winding in the road 
brought into view a^ party of pleasure, some on foot, some on 
horsebaok, others in little vehicles which even at that day haunted 
watering-places, and oalled themselves " Flies" or " Swallows." 

But among the gay procession Clifford had only eyes for one ! 
Walking with that elastio step which so rarely survives the first 
epoch of youth, by the side of the heavy chair in which her father 
was drawn, the fair beauty of Lucy firandon threw, at least in 
the eyes of her lover, a magic and a lustre over the whole group. 
He stood for a moment, stilling the heart that leaped at her Dri^ht 
looks and the gladness of her innocent laugh ; ana then recovering 
himself, he walked slowly, and with a certain consciousness of 
the effect of his own singularly handsome person, towards tho 
party. Tho good squire received him with nis usuai kindness, 
and informed him, according to that lucìdus ordo which he so 

* The anfhor need not, he hopes, observe, that these sentiments are Mr. Paul 
Cliflbrd's— not his. 
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especially favoured, of the whole particola» of their ezonrsion. 
There was something worthy of an artista sketch in the scene at 
that moment— the old squire in his ohair, with bis benevolent 
face turned towards Clifford, and his hands restine on his cane — 
Clifford himself bowing down his stately head to near the details 
of the father ; the beautiful daughter on the other side of her 
chair, her laugh suddenly stilled, her gait insensibly more com- 
posed, and blush chasing blush over the smooth and peach-like 
Ioveliness of her oheek;— the party, of ali sizes, ages, and attóre, 
affording ampie scope for the caricaturist ; and the pensive figure 
of Augustus Tomlinson (who, by the bye, was exoeedingly like 
Liston) standing apart from the rest, on tue brow of the hill where 
Clifford had left nim, and moralising on the motley procession, 
with one band hid in his waistcoat, and the other caressing his 
chin, which slowly and pendulously with the rest of his head 
moved np and down. 

As the party approached the brow of the hill, the view of the 
city below was so striking, that there was a general pansé for the 
purpose of survey. One young lady in particular drew forth her 
pencil, andbegan sketching, while her mamma looked complacently 
on, and abstractedly devoured a sandwich. It was at this time in 
the general pause, that Clifford and Lucy found themselves— 
Heaven knows how ! — next to each other, and at a sufficient distance 
from the squire and the rest of thè party to feel, in some measure, 
alone. There was a silence in both which neither dared to break ; 
when Lucy, after looking at and toying with a flower that she had 
brought from the place which the party had been to see, accidently 
dropped it ; and Clifford and herself stooping at the same moment 
to recover it, their hands met. Involuntarily, Clifford detained the 
soft fingers in his own ; his eyes, that encountered hers, so spell- 
bound and arrested them, that for once they did not sink beneath 
his gaze : his lips moved, but many and vehement emotions so 
suffocated his voice that no sound escaped them. But ali the heart 
was in the eyes of each ; that moment nxed their destinies. Hence- 
forth there was an era from which they dated a new existence ; a 
nucleus around which their thoughts, their remembrances and their 
passions clung. The great gulf was nassed ; they stood on the 
same shore; and felt, that though stili apart and disunited, on 
that shore was no living creature but themselves ! Meanwhile, 
Augustus Tomlinson, on finding himself surrounded by persons 
eager to gaze and to listen, broke from his moodiness and reserve. 
Looking full at his next neighbour, and flourishing his right hand 
in the air, till he suffered it to rest in the direction of tìie houses 
and chimneys below, he repeated that moral exclamation which 
had been wasted on Clifford, with amore solemn and a less passion- 
ate gravity than before — 

" what a subject, ma'am, for contemplation ! " 

" Yery sensibly said, indeed, sir," saia the lady addressed, who 
was ratner of a serious turn. 

" I ncver," resumed Augustus in a louder key, and looking round 
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for auditore, — " I nevcr see a great town from the top of a hill» 
without thinking of an apothecary's shop ! v 

" Lord, sir ! " said the lady. Tomlinson's end was gained : — 
struck with. the quaintness of the notion, a little crowd gathered 
instantly around nim, to hear it farther developed. 
^ " Of an apothecary's shop, maam, " repeated Tomlinson. " There 
lie your simples, and your purges, and your cordials, and your 
poisons ; ali things to heal, and to strengthen, and to destroy. 
There are drugs enough in that collection to save you, to cure you 
ali ; but none of you know how to use them, nor what medicines to 
ask for, nor what portions to take ; so that the greater part of you 
Bwallow a wrong dose, and die of the remedy !" 

" But if the town be the apothecary's shop, what, in the pian of 
your idea, stands for the apothecary ? " asked an old gentleman, 



who perceived at what Tomlinson was driving. 

" The apothecary, sir," answered Augustus, stealing bis notion 
from Clifford, and sinking his voice, lest the trae proprietor should 
overhear him — Clifford was otherwise employed — The apothecary, 
sir, is the LAW ! It is the law that stands behind the countcr, 
and dispenses to each man the dose he should take. To the poor, 
it gives bad drugs gratuitously ; to the rich, pills to stimulato 
the appetite : to the latter, premiums for luxury ; to the former, 
only speedy refuges from life! Alas ! either your apothecary is 
but an ignorant quack, or his science itself is but in its cradle. 
He blunaers as much as you would do if left to your own selection. 
Those who have recourso to him seldom speak gratefully of his 
skill. He relieves you it is trae — but of your money, not your 
malady ; and the only branch of his profession in which he is an 
adept, is that which enables him to bleèd you !— Mankind ! " 
oontinued Augustus, " what noble creatures you ought to be ! 
You have keys to ali sciences, ali arts, ali mysteries, but one ! 
You have not a notion how you ought to be governed !— you cannot 
fraine a tolerable law for the lire and soul of you ! You make 
yourselves as uncomfortable as you can by ali sorts of galling and 
vexatious institutions, and you throw the blame upon * Fate.' You 
lay down rules it is impossible to comprehend, much less to obey ; 
and you cali each other monsters, because you cannot conquer the 
impossibility ! You invent ali sorts of vices, under pretenco of 
making laws for preserving virtue; and the anomalous artifici- 
alities of conduct yourselves produce, you say you are born with : 
— you make a machine by the perversest art you can think of, and 
you cali it with a sigh, ' Human Nature.' yVith a host of good 
dispositions struggling at your breasts, youinsist upon libelling the 
Almighty, and declaring that He meant you to be wicked Nay, 
you even cali the man mischevious and seditious who bees and 
implores you to be one jot better than you are. — Mankind ! you 
are like a nosegay bought at Covcnt Garden. The flowers aro 
lovely, the^ scent delicious ; — mark that glorious hue ! contemplate 
that bursting petal ! — how beautiful, how rcdolent of healtn, of 
nature, of the dew and breath and blessing of Heayen, are you ali ! 
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But os for the dirty pieoe of string that tks yon together, one 
would think you had picked it out of the kennel I " 

So savinc;, Tomlinson turned on his heel, broke away from the 
crowd, and solemnly descended the hilL The party off pleasure 
slowly followed; and Clifford, reeeiving an invitation from the 
squire to partake of his familv dinner, walked by the side of Lucy, 
and felt as if his spirit were drunk with the aire of Eden. 

A brothcr squire, who, among the gaieties of Bath, was almost 
as forlorn as Joseph Brandon himself, partook of the Lord of War- 
lock's hospitality. When the three gentlemen adjourned to the 
drawing-room, tne two elder sat down to a game at baekgammon, 
and Clifford was left to the undisturbed enjoyment of LuoVs eon- 
versation. She was sitting by the window when Clifford joined 
her. On the table by her side were seattered books, the charm of 
which (they were chieiiy poetry) she had only of late learned to 
discover ; there also were strewn various little mastermeces of 
female ingenuity, in which the fairy fingers of Lucy Brandon were 
especially formcd to excel. The snades of evening were rapidly 
darkening over the empty streets : and in the aky, which was 
cloudless and transparently clear, the stars carne gradnally out one 
by one, until, 

" As water does a sponge, so their soft Ughi 
Fill'd the void, hollow, universa! air." 

Beautiful Evening ! (if we, as well as Angustus Tomlinson, may 
indulge in an apostrophe) — Beautiful Evening ! ^ For thee afi. 
poets havo had a song, and surrounded thee wiui rills, and water- 
falls, and dews, and nowers, and sheep, and bats, and melancholy, 
and owls ; yet we must confess that to us, who in this very senti- 
mental age are a bustling, worldly, hard-minded person, jostling 
our neighbours, and thinking of the main chance ; — to us, thou art 
never so charming as when we meet thee waUung in thy grey 
hood, through the emptying streets, and among the dying sounds 
of a city. We love to feel the stillness, where ali, two nours back, 
was clamour. We love to see the dingy abodes of Trade and 
Luxury, those restless patients of earth's Constant fever, contrasted 
and canopied by a heaven full of purity, and auietness, and peace. 
We love to fili our thought with speculations on man, — even 
though the man be the muffin-man, — ^rather than with inanimate 
objects — ^hills and streams — ^things to dream about, not to meditate 
on. Man is the subject of far nobler contemplauon, of far more 
glowing hope, of a far purer and loftier vein of sentiment, tìian ali 
the " iloods and fells" in the universe ; — and that, sweet Evening! 
isonereason why we like that the earnest and tender thoughts 
thou excitest witnin us, should be rather surrounded by tiielabours 
and tokens of our species, than by sheep, and bats, and melancholy, 
and owls. But whether, most blessed Evening ! thou delightestus 
in the country or in the town, thou equally disposest us to make 
and to feel love ! — thou art the cause of more marriages, and more 
divorces, than any other time in the twenty-four hours. Eyes, 
that were common eyes to us before, touched by thy enchanting 
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and magic shadows beoome inspired, and preach to ub of heaven. 
A softness settles on fcatures that were harsh to us while the sun 
shone ; a mellow " tight of love" reposes on the oompleiion, which 
by day we would have steeped " full fathom five " in a sea of Mrs. 
Gfowiand's lotion.— What, then, thou modest hypocrite ! to those 
who already and decply love— what, then, of danger and of 
paradise dost thou bring ? 

Silent, and stilling the breath which heaved in both quick and 
fitfdlly, Lucy and Clifford sat together. The streets were uttcrly 
deserted, and the loneliness, as they looked below, mode them feel 
tfae moie intensely not only the emotìons which swelled within 
them, but the nndenned and electrio sympathy which, in uniting 
them, divided them from the world. The quiet around was broken 
by a distant strain of rude music ; and as it carne nearer. two 
fórma of no poetioal order grew yisible : the one was a poor blind 
man, who was drawin^ from his flute tones in which the melan- 
oholy beaatv of the air compensated for any defìeieney (the defi- 
ciency was but slight) in the execution. A woman much younger 
than the musician, and with something of beauty in her countc- 
naaoe, aooompanied him, holding a tattered hat, and looking wist- 
fully up at the Windows of the suent slxeet. We said two forms— 
we dia the injustice of forgetfulness to another — a rugged and 
•imple friend, it is true, but one that both minstrel and wife had 
many and moving reasons to love. This was a little wiry terrier, 
with dark pieroing eyes, that glanoed quickly and sagaciously in 
ali quarters from beneath the shaggy covert that surrounded them ; 
alowly the animai moved onward, pulling gently against the string 
by which he was held, and by which he puided his master. Once 
his fìdelity was tempted : another dog ìnvited him to play ; tho 
poor temer looked anxiously and doubtingly round, ana then 
uttering a low growl of denial, pursued 

'• Un noteeless tenor of his way." 

The little procession stopped béneath the window where Lucy 
and Clifford sat ; for the quick eye of the woman had perecived 
them, and she laid her hand on the blind man'a arm, and whispered 
him. He took the hint, and changod his air into ono of love. 
Clifford glanoed at Lucy — her cheek was dyed in blushes. Tho 
air was over : another sucoeeded — it was of the same kind ; a third 
— the burthen was stili unaltered ; and then Clifford threw into 
the Street a piece of money, and the dog wagged his abridged and 
dwarfed tail. and dartinp forward, picked it up in his mouth ; and 
the woman (she had a kind face !) patted the officious friend, even 
before she thanked the donor, ana then she dropped the money 
with a cheering word or two into the blind man's pocket, and tho 
three wanderers moved alowly on. Presently they carne to a place 
where the Street had been mended, and the stones lay scatterei 
about. Here the woman no longcr trusted to the dog's ^uidanoe, 
but anxiously hastened to the musician, and led him with evident 
tenderness and minute watohfulness over the rueged way. Wheu 
they had posaed the danger, the man stoppea; and beforo he 
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released the hand which had fcuided him, hepressed it gratefully, 
and then both the husband and the wife stooped down and caressed 
the dog. This little scene— one of those rough oopies of the loveli- 
ness of human affections, of which so many are scatterai about the 
highways of the world— both the lovers haa involuntarily watched ; 
and now as they withdrew their eyes — those eyes settled on each 
other — Lucy's swam in tears. 

" To be loved and tended bv the one I love," said Clifford, 
in a low voice, " I wonld walk blind and barefoot over the whole 
earth ! " 

Lucy sighed very gently ; and placing her pretty hands fthe one 
clasped over the otner) npon her knee, looked down wistrully on 
them, but made no answer. Clifford drew his chair nearer, and 
gazed on her as she sat ; the long dark eyelash drooping over her 
eyes, and contrastine- the ivory lids : her delicate profile naif 
turned from him, and borrowing a more toaohing beauty from the 
soft Hght that dwelt upon it ; and her full yet stili scaroely-deve- 
loped oosom heaving at thoughts which she did not analyse, but 
was content to feel at once vague and delicious : he gazed and his 
lips trembled— he longed to speak— he longed to say but those 
words which convey what volumes have endeavoured to express, 
and have only weakened by detail — "Ilove" How he resisted 
the yearnings of his heart, we know not— but he did resist; and 
Lucy, after a confused and embarrassed pause, took up one of the 
poems on the table, and asked him some questiona about a par- 
tiuclar passage in an old ballad which he had once pointed to her 
notice. The passage related to a border ohief , one of the Armstrongs 
of old, who, having been seized by the EngHsh, and condemned to 
death, vented his fast feelings in a passionate address to his own 
home — ^his rude tower— and his newly-wedded bride. " Do you 
believe," said Lucy, as their conversation began to now, " that one 
so lawless and eager for bloodshed and strife as this robber is 
described to be, could be so capable of soft affections ? " 

" I do," said Clifford, " because he was not sensible that he was 
as criminal as you esteem him. If a, man cherish the idea that 
his actions are not evil, he will retain at his heart ali its better 
and gentler sensations as much as if he had never sinned. The 
savane murders his enemy, and when he returns home is not the 
less devoted to his friend, or the less anxious for his ohildren. To 
harden and embrute the kindly dispositions, we must not only 
indulge in guilt, but feel that we are guilty. Oh ! many that the 
world load with their opprobrium, are capable of acts — nay, have 
committed acts, which in others the world would reverence and 
adore. "Would you know whether a man's heart be shut to the 
power of love ; ask what he is— not to his foes, but to his friends ! 
Crime, too," continued Clifford, speaking fast and vehemently, 
while nis eyes flashed and the dark blood rushed to his cheek — • 
" Crime — what is crime? Men embody their worst prejudices, 
their most evil passions, in a heterogeneous and contradictory 
code, and whatever breaks this code they term a crime. When 
they make no destinaion in the penalty—that is to say, in the 
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estiination— awarded both to murder and to a petty theft imposed 
on the weak will by famine, we ask nothing else to convince us 
that they are ignorant of the very nature of guilt, and that they 
jnake up in ferocity for the want of wisdom." 

Lucy looked in alarm at the animated and fiery countenance of 
the speaker. Clifford recovered himself after a moment's pause, 
and rose from his seat, with the $ay and frank laugh whioh made 
one of his peculiar characteristics. " There is a singularitv in 
poHtics, Miss Brandon," said he, " which I dare say you nave 
often observed, viz. that those who are least important, are always 
most noisy : and that the chief people who lose their temper, are 
those who have nothing to gain in return." 

As Clifford spoke, the doors were thrown open, and some visi- 
tors to Miss Brandon were announoed. The good squire was stili 
immersed in the vicissitudes of his game, and the sole task of 
receiving and entertaining " the company," as the chambermaids 
have it, fell, as usuai, upon Lucy. Fortunately for her, Clifford 
was one of those rare persona who possess eminently the talents of 
society. There was much in his gay and gallant temperament, 
accompanied as it was with sentiment and ardour, that resembled 
our beau idéal of those chevaliers ordinarily peculiar to the con- 
tinent— heroes equally in the drawing-room and the field. Ob- 
servant, courteous, witty, and versed in the various accomplish- 
ments that combine (that most unfrequent of ali unions !) vivacity 
with grace, he was especially formed for that brilliant world from 
which his circumstances tended to exclude him. Under different 

auspices, he might have been Pooh ! We are running into a 

most pointless commonplace; — what might any man be under 
auspices different from those by which his life has been guided ? 
Music soon succeeded to conversation, and Clifford's voice was of 
necessity put into requisition. Miss Brandon had just risen from 
the harpsichord, as he sat down to perform his part ; and she stood 
by him with the rest of the group while he sung. Only twice his 
eye stole to that spot which her breath and form made sacred to 
him — once when he began, and once when he concluded his song. 
Perhaps the recollection of their conversation inspired him ; cer- 
tainly it dwelt upon his mind at the moment — threw a richer 
llush over his brow, and infused a more meaning and heartfelt soft- 
ness into his tone. 

STANZAS. 

" When I leave thee, oh ! ask not the world what that heart 
Which adores thee to others may be ! 
I knowthat I sin when from thee I depart, 
But my guilt shall not light upon thee ! 

My life is a river which glasses a ray 

That hath deigned to descend from above ; 
Whatever the banks that o'ershadow its way, 

It mirrors the light of thy love. 

Though the waves may ron high when the night wind awakes, 

And harries the stream to its fall ; 
Though broken and wild be the billows it makes, 

Tbine image stili trembles on i.U ! " 
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"While this ominous love between Clifford and Lucy was tàus 
finding fresh food in every interview and every opportunity, th© 
^infortunate Mauleverer, nrmly persuaded that his complaint was 
a relapse of what he termed the " "Warlock dyspepsia," was waging 
dire war with the remains of the beef and puddin£, which he 
tearfully assured his physicians " were lurking in his constitn- 
tion." As Mauleverer, though comnlaisant—like most men of 
unmistakeable rank— -to ali his acqnaintanoes, whatever might be 
their grade, posssesed but very few Mends intimate enough to 
enter his sick-chamber, and none of that few were at Bath, it will 
readily be perceived that he was in blissfal ignorante of the grow- 
ing fortunes of his rivai ; and to say the exact tratti, illness, which 
makes a man's thoughts- turn very mach npon himself, banished 
many of the most tender ideas usually floating in his mind around 
the imaee of Lucy Brandon. His pili superseded his passion ; and 
he felt that tìiere are dranghts in the world more powerful in their 
effects than those in the phials of Alcidonis.* He very often 
thought, it is true, how pleasant it woold be for Lucy to smooth 
his pulow, and Lucy to prepare that mixturc ; but tnen Maule- 
verer had an exeellent valet, who hoped to play the part enacted 
by Gii Blas towards the honest Iicentiate ; and to nurse a legacy 
while he was nursing his master. And the earl, who was tòlerably 
good-tempered, was f oroed to confess that it would be scarcely pos- 
sible for any one " to know his ways better than Smootìison." 
Thus, during his illness, the fair form of his intended bride little 
troubled the peace of the noble adorer. And it was not till he 
found himself able to eat three good dinners consecutively, with a 
tolerable appetite, that Mauleverer recoUected that he was vio- 
lently in love. As soon as this idea was fally reinstated in his 
memory, and he had been permitted by his doctor to aUow himself 
" a little cheerfol society, Mauleverer resolved to go to the rooms 
for an hour or two. 

It may be observed that most great personages have some favour- 
ite place, some cherished Baise, at which they love to throw off 
their state, and to play the amiable instead of the splendid ; and 
Bath at that time, from its gaiety, its ease, the variety of cha- 
racter to be found in its haunts, and the obliging manner in which 
such characters exposed themselves to ridicule, was exactly the 
place calculated to please a man like Mauleverer, who loved at 
once to be admired and to satixise. He was therefore an idolised 
person at the city of Bladud ; and as he entered the rooms, he was 
surrounded by a whole bandof imitatore and syoophants, delighted 
to fìnd his lordship looking so muoh better and aeclaring himself 
so convalescent. As soon as the earl had bowed and snoled, and 
shakeri, hands sufficiently to sustain his reputation, he sauntered 
towards the dancers in search of Lucy. He found her not only 
exactly in the same spot in which he had last beheld her, but 
dancing with exactly the same partner who had before provoked 
ali the #allant nobleman's. jeaLousy and wrath. Mauleverer, 

* See MarmonteVs pretty tal» o£ •* \** Qjoafc» YVmjot*»* 
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though not bv any meana addicted to preparing hia complimenta 
beforehand, nad just been conning a delicate speeeh for Lucy ; 
but no sooner did the person of her partner flash on him than tlio 
whole flattery vanished at onoe from his reoolleotion. He feìt 
himself grow pale ; and when Lucy turned, and aeeing him near, 
addressed him in the anxious and soft tone whioh she tnought due 
to her uncle'a friend on his recovery, Mauleverer bowed, oonfused 
and silent; and that green-eyed passion, whieh would nave con- 
vulsed the tnind of a trae lo ver, alterine a little the course of ite 
fury, effectually disturbed the tnanner of the courtier. 

Ketreating to an obscure part of the room, where he could see ali 
without being conspicuous, Mauleverer now employed himself in 
watching the motiona and looks of the young pair. He was natu- 
rally a penetratine and quick observer, and in this instance jea- 
lousy sharpened his talenta : he saw enough to convince him that 
Lucy was already attaohed to Clifford ; and being, by that convic- 
tion, fully perauaded that Lucy was neoessary to his own happiness, 
he resolved to lose not a moment in banishing Captain Clifford 
from her presence, or at least, in instàtuting suoh inquiries into 
that gentleman's relatives, rank, and respectability, as would, ho 
hopea, render suoh banishment a neoessary oonsequence of tho 
research. 

Fraoght with this determination, Mauleverer repaired at once 
to the retreat of the squire, and engaging him in conversation, 
bluntly asked him, " Who the deuoe Miss Brandon was dancing 
withr 

The squire, a little piqued at this brusquerie, replied by a long 
eulogium on Paul; and Mauleverer, after hearing itthroughout 
with the blandest amile imaginable, told the squire, very poutely, 
that he was sure Mr. Brandon's good-nature had nusled him. 
" Clifford ! " said he, repeating the name. — " Clifford ! it is one of 
those names whieh are particularly selected by persons nobody 
knows ! first because the name is good, and secondly, because it is 
common. My long and dear friendship with your brother makes 
me feel peouharly anxious on any point relative to his niece ; and, 
indeed, my dear William, overrating, perhaps, my knowledge of 
the world, and my influenoe in society— but not my affection for 
him, — besought me to assume the liberty of esteeming myself a 
friend, nay, even a relation of yours and Miss Brandon^s ; so that 
I trust vou do not oonsider my caution impertinent." 

The nattered squire assured him that ne was particularly hon- 
oured, so far from deeminp his lordship (whieh never could be 
the case with people so distinguished as his lordship toas, espe- 
cially !) impertinent. 

Lord Mauleverer, encouraged by this speeeh, artfully renewed, 
and suoceeded, if not in oonvincing the squire that the handsome 
captain was a suspicious character, at least in persuadine him that 
common prudence required that he shouldtìnd out exactly wl&fttk& 
handsome captain was, eapecially as be 'was m\3bfòV , à&\\» <& ^àxàx^ 
with the squire thrioe a week, and. àaiL^xi^ \i\!0&.\iaK^ *s^wj 
flight 
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"See," said Mauleverer, "he approaches you now: I will re- 
treat to the chair by the fireplace, and you shall cross-ex- 
amine him— I have no doubt you will do it with the utmost 
delicacy." 

So saying, Mauleverer took possession of a seat where he was 
not absolutely beyond hearing (slightly deaf as he was) of the 
ensuing colloquy, though the position of his seat screened him 
from sight. Mauleverer was esteemed a man of the most punc- 
tilious honour in private life, and he would not have been seen in 
the act of listening to other people's conversation for the 
world. 

Hemminff with an air and resettling himself as Clifford ap- 
proached, the squire thus skilfully cominenoed the attack : " Ah, 
ha ! • my good Captain Clifford, and how do you do ? I saw you 
(and I am very glad, my friend, as every one else is, to see you) 
at a distance. And where have you left my daughter ?" 

" Miss Brandon is dancing with Mr. Muskwell, sir," answered 
Clifford. 

"Oh! she is ! — Mr. Muskwell — humph! — Good family the 
Muskwells — carne from Primrose Hall, rray, captain, — not that 
I want to know for my own sake, for I am a strauge, odd person, 
I believe, and I am thoroughly convinced (some people are censo- 
rious, and others, thank Grod, are not !) of your respectability, — 
what family do you come from ? You won't think my — ^my caution 
impertinent ? " added tìie shrewd old gentleman, borrowing that 

Ì)hrase which he thought so friendly in the mouth of Lord Mau- 
everer. 

Clifford coloured for a moment, but replied with a quiet archness 
of look, " Family ! oh, my dear sir, I come from an old family, — a 
very old family indeea." 

" So I always thought ; and in what part of the world ?" 

" Scotland, sir — ali our family come som Scotland : viz. ali who 
live long do-^-the rest die young." 

" Ay, particular air does agree with partioular constitutions. I, 
for instance, could not live in ali countries ; not — you take me — 
intheNorth!" 

"Few honest men cari live there," said Clifford, drily. 

" And,"- resumed the squire, a little embarrassed by the nature 
of his task, and the cool assurance of his young friend — 

"And pray, Captain Clifford, what regiment do you belong 
to?" 

" Regiment ?— oh, the Rifles ! " answered Clifford. (" Deuce is in 
me," muttered he, " if I can resist a jest, though I break my neck 
over it.") 

" A very gallant body of men ?" said the squire. 

" No doubt of that, sir ! " rejoined Clifford. 

" And do you think, Captain Clifford," rene wed the squire, " that 
it is a good corps for getting on ?" 

" It is rather a bad one &r getting off," muttered the captain, 
and then aloud, " Why, we Ixave not much interest a.t court, 
sir." \ 
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" Oh, but then there is a wider scope, as my brother tho lawyer 
says — and no man knows better— for merit. I darò say you have 
seen many a man elevated from the ranks ?" 

"Nothing more common, air, than such elevation ; ancPso great 
is the virtue of our oorps, that Ihave also known not a few willing 
to transfer the honour to their comrades." 

" You don't say so !" exolaimed the squire, opening his eyes at 
such disinterested magnanimity. 

" But," said Clifford, who Degan to believe he might carry 
the equivooue too far, and who thought, despite of his jesting, that 
it was possible to strike out a more agreeable vein of conversation 
— " but, sir, if you remember, you have not yet finished that youth- 
fol hunting-adventure of yours, when the hounds lost at Burnham 
Copse." 

ft Oh, very trae," cried the squire, quite forgetting his late sus- 
picions : ana forthwith he began a story that promisea to be as long 
as the chase it recorded. So charmed was he when he had finished 
it, with the character of the gentleman who had listened to it so 
delightedly, that on rejoining Mauleverer, he told the earl, with 
an important air, that he had strictly examinedthe young captain, 
and tnat he had fully convinced himself of the excellence of his 
family, as well as the rectitude of his morals. Mauleverer listened 
with a countenance of polite incredulity ; he had heard but little 
of the conversation that had taken place between the pair ; but on 
questioning the squire upon sundry particulars of Clifford's birth, 
parentage, and property, he founa him exactly as ignorant as 
oefore. The courtier, however, seeing further expostulation was 
in vaia, contented himself with patting the squire's shoulder, 
and saying, with a mysterious urbanity, " Ah, sir, you are too 
goodr 

With these words he turned on his hecl, and, not yet despairing, 
sought the daughter. He found Miss Brandon just released from 
dancing, and, with a kind of paternal gallantry, ne offered his arm 
to parade the apartments. After some preliminary flourish, and 
rererence, for the thousandth time, to his friendship for William 
Brandon, the earl spoke to ber about that " fine looking young man, 
who called himself Captain Clifford." 

TJnfortunately for Mauleverer, he grew a little too unguarded, 
as his resentment against the interference of Clifford warmed with 
his language, and ne dropped in his anper one or two words of 
oaution, whioh especially offended the dehcaoy of Miss Brandon. 

" Take oare how I encourage, mv lord ! " said Lucy, with glow- 
ing cheeks, repeating the words which had so af&onted her, " I 
really must beg you " 

" You mean, dearMiss Brandon," interrupted Mauleverer, squeez- 
ing her hand with respectful tenderness, * that you must beg me 
to apologise for my inadvertent expression. I do most sincerelv. 
If Inad felt less interest in your happiness, believe me, I should 
have been more guarded in my language." 

Miss Brandon Dowed stiffly, and the courtier saw, with secret 
rage, that the country beauty was not easily appeased, even by an 

It 2 
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apology from Lord Mauleverer. " I bave seen tha time," thought 
he, " when young unmarried ladies would bave deemed an affront 
from me an honour ! They would bave gone iato hyflteries at a* 
apology ! " Bei'ore he had time to make bis peaoe, the squire joined 
them, and Lucy, taking her father's ano, expressed ber wuh te 
return home. The squire was deligbted at the proposition. lì \ 
would have been but civil in Mauleverer to ofier bis asaàstamce in j 
those little attentions preparatory to Cernale departure from balla 
He besitated for a moment—" It keeps one so long in those cursed 
thorough draughts," thought he, shivering. " Besides, it is just 
possibile tbat I may not marry ber, and it is no good raskiiur a floid 
(above ali, at the beginning of winter) for nothing! " Fraught 
witb this prudential policy, Mauleverer tben resigned Lucy toner 
father, and murmuring in her ear that " her displeasure made bum 
the most wretched of men," ooncluded bis adieu by a bow peni- 
tentially graoeruL 

About live minntes afterwaxds be himself withdrew. As he was 
wrapping bis oorporeal toeasure in bis roquektire of sablea. previo*» 
to immersing himself in bis chair. be had the mortincation of 
seeing Lucy, wbo witb ber father, from some cause or otber, bad 
been delayed in the ball, haaded to the earriaee by Captain Clif- 
ford. Had the earl watcbed more narrowiy than in the amimi 
cares due to himself be was enabled to do, he would, to bis oonso- 
lation, haye noted that Lucy gave ber band witb an averted and 
oool air, and that Clifford* s expressiv* features bore rather the 
aspeot of mortincation than triumph. 

He did not, however, see more tban the action ; and as be was 
borne bomeward with bis flambeaux and footmen preceding him, 
and the watcbful Smoothson by the side of the little vehiole, be 
muttered his determination of writing by the very next post to 
Brandon, ali his anger for Luoy, and ali bis jealousy of ber evident 
lover. 

While this dougbty resolve was animatìng the great soni of 
Mauleverer, Luey reached ber own room, boìted the door, and 
throwing berseli' on ber bed, burst into a long and bitter paroxysm 
of tears. So unusuai were sucb yisitors to her happy and baoyant 
temper, that there was something almost alarmiag in the earnest- 
ness and obstinacy with which she now wept. 

" What," said she bitterly, " bave I plaoedmy affeotions upon a 
man of uncertain cbaraoter ! and is mv infatuation so dear, that 
an aoquaintanoe dare bint at its imprudente ? And yet his manner 
— his tene ! No, no, there can be no reason for shame in loving 
him !" And as she said this, her heart smote ber for the coldnees 
of her manner towards Clifford on his taking leave of her for the 
evening. 

" Ani I," sbe thought, weeping yet more vehemently than before 
— " am I so wordly, so base, as to feel altered towards him the 
moment I bear a syllable breathed against bis nane ? ShoukL I 
not, on the contrary, have elung to his image with a greater love, 
if he were attaokea by others? But my father, my dear fether , 
and my kind, prudent unele, — something is due to them ; and they 
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would break their hearts if I loved one whom thcy deemed 
nnworthy. Why should I not summon courage, and teli him of 
the suspicions respecting him? One candid word would dispel 
them. Surely it would he but kind in me towards bim to give 
him an opportnnity of disproving ali false and dishonouring con- 
jeotures. And why this reserve, when so often, by look andhint, 
if not by open avowal, he has declared that he loves me, and knows 
— he must Know— that he is not indifferent to me ? Why does he 
never speak of bis parents, his relations, bis home ?" 

And Lucy, as she asked this question, drew from a bosom whose 
Ime and shape might bave rivalled hers who won Cymon to be wise, * 
a drawing which she herself had secretly made of her lover, and 
which, though inartificially and even ruaely done, yet had caught 
the inspirataon of memory, and breathed the very fcatures and air 
that were stamped already ineffaceably upon a heart too holy for 
so sullied an idol. She gazed upon the portrait as if it could 
answer her question of the originai ; and as she looked, and looked. 
her tears slowly ceased, and her innocent countenance relapsed 
gradually into ìts usuai and eloquent serenity. !Never, perhaps, 
otrald Lucy*s own portrait have been taken at a more favourable 
moment. The unconscious grace of her attitude, her dress loosened, 
the modest and youthful voluptuousness of her beauty ; the tender 
cheek to which the virgin bloom, banished for a while, was now ali 
glowingly returning; the little white soft hand on which that 
cheek leaned, while the other contained the picture upon which her 
eyes fed ; the half smile just conjured to her full, red, dewjr lips, 
and gone the moment after, yet again restored ; ali made a picture 
of such enchanting loveliness, that we question whether Shaks- 
peare himself could have fancied an earthly shape more meet to 
embody the vision of a Miranda or a Viola. The quict and maiden 
neatness of the apartment gave effect to the charm ; and there was 
a poetry even in the snowy forniture of thebed, the shutters partly 
nnolosed and admittmg a gKmpse of the silver moon, and the 
flolitary lamp just contending with the prxrer ray of the skies, and 
so throwing a mixed and sof tened light around the chamber. 

^ie was yet apzing on the drawing, when a faint stream of music 
stole through the air beneath her window, and it gradually rose 
tali the sound of a gerita? beeame distinct and clear, suiting with, 
not distorbing, the moonlit stillness of the night. The gallantry 
and romance 01 a former day. though at the time of our story sub- 
sidrng, were not quite dispelled ; and nightly serenades unófer the 
casements of a distinguished beauty were Dy no means of unfrequent 
occurrenoe. But Lucy, as the music floated upon her ear, blushed 
deeper and deeper, as u it had a dearer source to her heart than 
ordinary gallantry ; and raising herself on onc arm from her incum- 
bent position, she leaned forward to catch the sound with a greater 
and more unerring eertainty. 

After a prelude of some moments, a clear and sweet voice accom- 
panied theinstrument, and the words of the song were as follows :— 

• See Dryden'a pocra of '« Cymon mi^I^bbcù^' 1 
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CLlFFORD'S SERENADE. 

" There is a world where every night 

My spirit meets and walks with thinfi ; 
And hopes— I dare not teli thee— light 
Like stara of Love, that world of mine ! 

Sleep !— to the waking world my heart 

Hath now, methinks, a stranger grown: 
Ah, sleep ! that I may feel thou art 

Within one world that is my own." 

As the music died away, Lucy sank back once more, and the 
drawing which she held was pressed (with cheeks glowing, though 
unseen, at the act) to her lips. And though the character of her 
lover was uncleared, thoush she herself had oome to no distinct 
resolution even to inform nim of the rumours against his name, yet 
so easily restored was her trust in him, and so soothing the very 
thought of his viffilanoe and his love, that before an hour had passea, 
her eyes were closed in sleep ; the drawinff was laid, as a speli 
against grief, under her pillow ; and in her dreams she murmured 
his name, and unconscious of reality and the future, smiled tenderly 
as she dia so ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Come, the plot thickens ! and another fold 

Of the warm cloak of mystery wraps us arouad. 

***** 

***** 
And for their loves ? 

Behold the seal is on them !— Tannar of Tyburn. 

We must not suppose that Clifford's manner and tone were 
towards Lucy Brandon such as they seemed to others. Love refines 
every roughness; and that truth which nurtures tenderness is 
never barren of grace. Whatever the habits and comrades of Clif- 
ford's life, he had at heart many good and generous qualities. 
They were not often perceptible, it is true — ^firs£ becausehe was of 
a gay and reckless turn; secondly, because he was not easily 
affected by any external oircumstances ; and thirdly, because he 
had the policy to affect among his comrades only such qualities as 
were likely to give him influence with them. Stili, however, his 
better genius broke out whenever an opportunity presented itself. 
Though no " Corsair," romantio and unreal, an Ossianio shadow 
becoming more vast in nroportion as it recedes from substance ; 
though no grandly-imagined lie to the fair nroportions of human 
nature, but an erring man in a very prosaic and homely world ; 
Clifford stili mingled a certain generosity and ohivalric spirit of 
enterprise even with the practices of his profession. Although the 
name of Lovett, by which he was chiefly known, was one peculiarly 
distinguished in the annals of the adventurous, it had never been 
coupled with rumours of cruelty or outrage ; and it was often asso- 
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ciated with 



anecdotes of courage, courtosy, good-humour, or 
forbearance. He was one whom a real love was peculiarly calcu- 
lated to soften and to redeem. The boldness, the oandour, the 
unselfishness of his temper, were componente of nature upon whioh 
affection invariably takes a strong and deep hold. Besides, Clifford 
was of an eager and aspìring turn ; and the sanie temper and 
abilities which had in a very few years raìsed him in infiuence and 
popularity far above ali the chivalrio band with whom he was 
connected, when once inflamed and elevated by a higher pa»sion, 
were likely to arouse his ambition from the level of his present 
pursuits, and reform him, ere too late, into a useful, nay, even an 
nonourable member of society. We trust that the reader has ai- 
ready perceived that, despite his early circumstances, his manner 
and address were not such as to unfìt him for a lady's love. The 
comparative refinement of his exterior is easy of explanation, for 
# he possessed a naturai and inborn ^entility, a quick turn for obser- 
vation, a ready sense both of the ridiculous and the graceful ; and 
these are materials which aro soon and lightly wrought from 
coarseness into polish. He had been thrown, too, among the lead- 
"ers and heroes of his band ; many not absolutely low in birth, nor 
debased in habit. He had associated with the Barringtons of the 
day : gentlemen who were admired at Ranelagh, and made speeches 
worthy of Cicero when they were summoned to trial. He had 
played his part in publio places ; and, as Tomlinson was wont to 
say after his classio fashion, " the triumphs accomplished in the 
field had been planned in the ball-room." In short, he was one of 
those accomplished and elegant highwaymen of whom we yet read 
wonders, and by whom it would have been delightful to have been 
robbed : and the aptness of intellect which grew into wit with his 
friends, softened into sentiment with his mistress. There is some- 
thing, too, in beauty (and Clifford's person, as we have before said, 
was possessed of even uncommon attractions) which lifts a beggar 
into nobility ; and there was a distinction in his gait and look § 
which supplied the air of rank, and the tone of courts. Men, in- * 
deed, skiHed like Mauleverer in the subtleties of manner, might 
perhaps have easily detected in him the want of that indescribable 
essence possessed only by persons reared in good society ; but that 
want being shared by so many persons of indisputable birth and 
fortune, conveyed no particular reproach. To Luoy, indeed, brought 
up in seclusion, and seeing at Warlock none oalculated to refine ber 
taste in the fashion of an air or phrase to a very fastidious stan- 
dard of perfeotion, this want was perfectly imperceptible : she re- 
marked in her lover only a figure everywnere unequalled — an eye 
always eloquent with admiration — a step from which grace could 
never be divorced — a voioe that spoke in a silver key, and uttered 
flatteries delioate in thought and poetical in word : — even a certain 
originality of mind, remark and character, occasionally approaching 
to 9ie ìrizarre, yet sometimes also to the elevated, possessed a charm 
for the imagination of a young and not unenthusiastic female, and 
contrasted mvourably, rather tnan the reverse, with the dull insipi- 
dity of those she ordinarily saw. Nor are we sure that th& ^c^^rtc^ 
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thrown about him, irlsome as it was to her, and discreditable as 
it appcared to others, was altogether ineffectual in increaaing her 
love for the adventurer ; and thus Fate, which transmutes in ber 
magic crucible ali opposing metal» into inai omo which ake is de- 
sirous to produce, gwelled the wealth oi an ill-plaeed and omraois 
passion by the very circumstanoe» whioh should bare counteraoted 
and destroyed it. 

We are willing, by what we bare said, noi to defend Clifford, 
but to redeem Lucy in the opinion of onr readers for Iotìm so 
unwisely ; and when they remember ber youth, her edncatian; ner 
privation of a mother, of ali female friendship, even of the vigiknt 
and unrelaxing care of some protector of the oppemte sex, we do 
not think that what was so naturai will be coiunoered by any inex- 
cnsable. 

Mauleverer woke the morning after the ball in hetter bealth tkan 
usuai, and, consequently, more in love than ever. Àocording to 
bis resolntion the night before, he sat down to write a Ione lettor 
to William Brandon : it was amusing and witty as usuai ; but the 
wily nobleman sueceeded, under the cover of wit> in eonveying to 
Brandon's mind a serions approhension lest bis eherished matri- 
moniai project shonld altogether fail. The account of Lucy and of 
Captain Clifford contained in the epistie, instilled, indeed, a doublé 
portion of sonrness into the prof essionally acrid mind of the lawyer ; 
and as it so happoned that ne read the lettor just before attending 
the court upon a case in which he was counsel to the erown, the 
witnesses on the opposite side of the question felt the full effects of 
the hamster* s ili-humour. 

The case was one in whioh the defendant had been engaged 
in swindling transactions to a very large amount ; and, amongst 
his agents and assistants, was a person of the very lowest orders— 
but who, seemingly enjoving large connections, and possessing 
naturai aouteness and address, appeared to have been oi great use 
in receiving and disposing of suoh goods as were fraudulentiy 
obtained. Às a witness against the latter person appeared a pawn- 
broker, who produced certain articles that nad been pledged to him 
at different times by this humble agent. Now, Brandon, in examining 
the guilty go-between,beeame the more terribly severe, inproportion 
as the man evineed that semblance of unconscious stolidity whieh 
the lower orders can so ingeniously assume, and whioh is so pecu- 
liarly adapted to enrage and to baine the gentlemen of the bar. 
At length, Brandon entirely subduing and quelling the stubborn 
hypocnsy of the culprit, the man turned towards nim a look be- 
tween wrath and beseechingness, muttering : — 

" Aha \—ìf so be, Counsellor Prandon, you knew vat I knows, 
you vould not go for to bullv I so ? " 

" And pray, my good fellow, what is it that you know that 
should make me treat you as if I thought you an honest 
man?" 

The witness had now relapsed into sullenness, and only answered 

by a sotì ofgrunt. Brandon, who knew well Ìblow to «ting a wit- 

nesa into «Mnmanioativeness, oontìnuod nì& q^safooTÙa^*^ ^^ 
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witness, re-sronsed into anger, and, it may be, into indiscretion, 
said, in a low voice, — 

" Hax Mr. Swoppem [the pawnbroker] what I sold 'im on the 
15th hof February, exactly twenty-thee yearn ago ?" 

Brandom started back, bis lips grew white, he clenched hia hands 
with a convulsive spasm ; and while ali bis features seemed dis- 
tateci with an earnest yet fearful intensity of expectation, he 
ponred forth a volley of questiona so inooherent and so ìrre- 
Ievant, tbat he was ìmmediately called to order by bis learned 
brother on the opposite side. Nothing farther eonld be ex- 
traeted from the witness. The pawnbroker was re-sxtmmoned : 
he appeared somewbat disconcerted by an appeal to his me- 
mory so far back as twentv-three years ; but after taking some 
time to consider, during which the agitation of the usuafly cold 
and possessed Brandon was remarkable to ali the court, he declared 
tbat he recoUeoted no transaction whatsoever with the witness at 
that time. In vaia were ali Brandon's efforts to procure a more 
élucidatory answer. The pawnbroker was imnenetrable, and the 
lawyer was compelled reluctantly to dismiss nim. The moment 
the witness left tne box, Brandon sunk into a gloomy abstraction — 
he seemed quite to forget the business and the duties of the court ; 
and so negugently dia he continue to conclude the case, so pur- 
poseless was the rest of his examination and cross-examination, 
that the cause was entirely marred, and a verdict "Not guilty" 
retorned by the iury. 

The moment he left the court, Brandon repaired to the nawn- 
broker's, and after a oonversation with Mr. Swoppem. in which he 
satisned that honesttradesmanthat his objectwas ratnerto reward 
than intimidate, Swoppem confessed that, twcnty-three years ago, 
the witness had met nim at a public-house in Devereux Court, in 
company with two other men, and sold him severa! articles in 
piate, ornamenta, &c. The great bulk of these articles had, of 
eourse, long left the pawnbroker's abode : but he stili thought a 
stray trinket or two^—not of suflìcient worth to be re-set or re-mo- 
delled, nor of sumoient fashion to fìnd a ready sale — lingered in 
his drawers. Eagerly, and with trembling hands, did Brandon 
toss ever the motley contents of the mahogany reseryoirs which the 
pawnbroker now submitted to his scrutany. Nothing on earth is 
so melancholy a prospect as a pawnbroker's drawer ! Those little, 
quaint, valueless ornaments, — those true-lovers'-knots, those ovai 
Iòokets, those battered rings, girdled by initials, or some brief 
inscription of regard or of grief,— what tales of past affections, 
hopes, and sorrows, do they not teli ! But no sentiment of so 
general a sort ever saddenea the hard mind of William Brandon. 
and now less than at any time could such reflections have occurred 
to him. Impatiently he threw on the table, one after another, the 
baubles onoe noarded, perchance, with the tenderest respect, tifi, at 
length, his eyes sparkled, and with a nervous gripe he seized udou. 
an old ring, which was insoribed with. \fòUets, «xA é^^Ow^ws^ 
oantaining hair. The inscription was ràn,\ta, "^ .^* \fò^^»- 
fftrange and dark was the expression thafc «tóws^ <ja.^stttB&ss&>* ^ 
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as he regarded this seemingly worthless trinket. After a moment's 
gaze, he uttered an inarticulate exclamatìon, and thrusting it ìnto 
nis pocket, renewed his search. He found one or two other trifles 
of a similar nature ; one was an ill-done mimature set in silyer, 
and hearing at the hack sundry half-effaced lettere, which Brandon 
construed at once (though no other eye could) into " Sir John 
Brandon, 1635, -5Ctat. 28 ;" the other was a seal stamped with the 
nohle crest of the house of Brandon, "A bulTs head, ducally 
crowned and armed, Or." As soon as Brandon had possessed him- 
self of these treasures, and arrived at the conviction that the place 
held no more, he assured the oonscientious Swoppem of his regard 
for thatperson's safety, rewarded him munifìcently, and went his 
way to Bow Street for a warrant againstthe witness who hadcom- 
mended him to the pawnbroker. On his road thither, a new 
resolution occurred to nim : — " Why make ali public," he muttered 
to himself, "if.it can be avoided? and it may be avoided !" He 
paused a moment, — then retraced his way to the pawnbroker's, 
and, after a brief mandate to Mr. Swoppem, returned home.y In 
the course of the same evening, the witness we refer to was brought 
to the lawyer's house by Mr. Swoppem, and there held a long and 
private conversation with Brandon ; the result of this seemed a 
compact to their mutuai satisfaction, for the man went away safe, 
with a heavy puree and a light heart, although sundry shades and 
misgivings dia certainly ever and anon cross the latter; while 
Brandon flung himself baok in his seat with the triumphant air of 
one who has accomplished some great measure, and his dark face 
betrayed in every feature a joyousness and hope, which were 
unfrequent guests, it must be owned, either to his countenance or 
his heart. 

So good a man of business, however, was William Brandon, that 
he allowed not the event of that day to defer beyond the night his 
attention to his designs for the aggrandisement of his niece and 
house. By daybreak the next morning, he had written to Lord 
Mauleverer, to his brother, and to Lucy. To the last, his letter, 
couched in ali the anxiety of fondness, and the caution of affec- 
tionate experienoe, was well calculated to occasion that mingled 
shame and soreness which the wary lawyer rightly judged would 
be the most effeotual enemy to an inoipient passion. ** I nave acci- 
dentale heard," he wrote, " from a friend of mine, just arrived from 
Bath, of the glaring attentions paid to you by a Captain Clifford ; 
I will not, my dearest niece, wound you by repeating what also I 
heard of your manner in receiving them. I know the ili-nature 
and the envy of the world ; and I do not for a moment imagine that 
my Lucy, of whom I am so justly proud, would countenance, 
from a petty coquetry, the advances of one whom she could never 
marry, or evince to any suitor partiality unknown to her relations, 
and certainly placed in a quarter which could never receive their 
approbation. I do not credit the reports of the idle, my dear niece ; 
but if I discredit, you must not slipht them. I cali unon your pru- 
dence, your delicacy, your discretion, yoni scnse oi xv%\il, s.t oiifie, 
&nd enectually, to pub a stop to ali impext^i&Tumwxifc\ toaafc 
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with this young man no more ; do not let him be of your party in any 
place of amusement, public or private ; avoid even seeing him if 
yon are able, and throw in your manner towards him that decided 
coldness which the world cannot mistake." Much more did the 
skilful unole write, but ali to the same purpose, and for the fur- 
therance of the same design. His letter to his brother was no less 
artful. He told him at once that LucVs preference of the suit of a 
handsome fortune-hunter was the public talk, and besoughthimto 
lose not a moment in quelling the rumour. " You may do so easily," 
he wrote, ** by avoiding the young man ; and should ne be very im- 
portunate, return at once to Warlock; your daughter's welfare 
must be dearer to you than anything." 

To Mauleverer, Brandon replied by a letter, whioh turned first on 
public matters, and then slid carelessly into the subject of the earra 
Information. 

Among the admonitions which he ventured to give Mauleverer, 
he dwelt, not without reason, on the want of tact aisplayed by the 
earl, in not manifesting that pomp and show which his station in 
life enabled him to do. " Remember," he urged, " you are not 
among your equals, by whom unnecessary parade begins to be con- 
sidered an ostentatìous vulgarity. The surest method of dazzling 
our inferiors is by splendour — not taste. Ali young persons — ali 
women in partioular, are caught by show, and enamoured of magni- 
ficence. Assume a greater state, and you will be more talked of ; 
and notoriety wins a woman's heart more than beauty f or youth. . 
You have, forgive me, played the boy too long : a certain dignity 
becomes your manhood : women will not respeot you if you sufter 
yourself to become * stale and cheap to vulgar company.' You are 
like a man who has fìfty advantages, and uses only one of them to 
gain his point, when you rely on your conversation and your man- 
ner, and throw away the resources of your wealth and your station. 
Any private gentleman may be amiable and witty ; but any private 
gentleman cannot cali to his aid the Aladdin's lamp possessed in 
England by a wealthy peer. Look to this, my dear lord ; Lucy 
at heart is vain, or she is not a woman. Dazzle her, then, — dazzle ! 
Love may be blind, but it must be made so by excess of light. You 
have a country house within a few miles of Bath. Why not take 
up your abode there, instead of in a paltry lodging in the town ? 
Give sumptuous entertainments,— make it necessary for ali the 
world to attend them, — exclude, of course, this Captain Clifford ; 
you will then meet Lucy without a rivai. At present, excepting only 
your title, you fight on a level ground with this adventurer, instead 
of an eminence fifom which you could in un instant sweep him away. 
Nay, he is stronger than you ; he has the opportunities afforded by 
a partnership in balls where you cannot appear to advantage ; he 
is, you say, in the first bloom of youth, — he is handsome. Eeflect ! 
your destiny, so far as Lucy is concerned, is in your hands. I turn 
to other subjects," &c. 

As Brandon re-read, ere he signed t\iia la^^Wjet, ^.\s^Kt VsnS^ 
sat on his harsh, yet handsome leatuxes. ** li" «ai^V^TMstòs&g; 
"I con effeot ima object ; if MaTileyereT às»^ xaaxrs 'toa ^iv-»^^ 
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so much the better that she has another, a fairer, and a* mare wel- 
come lover. By the great principio of scorn witbin me, which has 
enabled me to sneer at what weaker minds adore, asd make a Jeot- 
stool of that worldly honour whieh fools set up as a throoe, it 
would be to me more sweet than fame— ay, or even tha* power— lo 
see this fine-spun lord a gibe in the mouths of men, — a oxtokoìd— * 
euckold !" and ashe saidthe last Words, Brandom laaghed outrigkt 
" And he thinks, too," added he, " that ho is mire of mf lottane; 
otherwise, perhaps, he, the goldsmith's deseendant, would not 
dignify onr house with his proposals : bnt he may err there— he 
may err there ;" and finishing his soliloquy, Brandon fìnished also 
his letter by, — " Adieu, my dear lord, your most «ffeetìenate 
friend!" 

It is not difficult to conjeotare the effect prodnoed tipo» Luey bf 
Brandon's letter : it made her wretched ; she refused for day» io gè 
out ; she shut herself up in her apartment, and consumed the time 
in tears and strnggles with her own heart. Sometimes, what she 
conceiyed to be her duty conquered, and she resolved to forswear 
her loyer ; bnt the night undici the labour of the day ; for at night, 
eyery night, the sound of her loyer' s yoioe, accompanied by music, 
melted awayher resolution, and made her once more ali tenderne» 
and trust. The words, too, sung under her window, were esveeially 
suited to affeot her ; they breathed a melancholy which touehed her 
the more from its harmony with her own thoughts ; one while they 
complained of absence, at another they hinted at negleot ; bnt 
there was always in them a toneof humibation, not reproaoh : they 
bespoke a senso of unworthiness in the loyer, and oonfessed that 
eyen the love was a crime : and in proportion as they owned the 
want of desert, did Lucy more firmly efìng to the belief that ber 
lover was deserving. 

The old squire was greatly diseonoerted by his brother's letter. 
Though impressed with the idea of self-oonsequenoe, and the love 
of tolerably pure blood, common to most country squires, he was 
by no means ambitious for his daughter. On the eontrary, the 
same feeling wMch at Warlook had made him choose his com- 
panions among the inferior gentry, made him averse to the thought 
of a son-in-law from the peerage. In suite of Mauleverer*s good- 
nature, the yery ease of the earl annoyed him, and he neyer felt at 
home in his soeiety. To Clifford he had a great liking; and 
having convinced himself that there was nothing to suspeet in the 
young gentleman, he saw no earthly reason wny so agreeable a 
oompamon shoula not be an agreeable son-in-law. If he be 
poor," thought the squire, " though he does not seem so, Lucy is 
rich ! " And this truism appeared to him to answer eyery ob- 
jection. Nevertheless, William Brandon possessed a remarkaHe 
ìnfluenee over the weaker mind of bis brother ; and the squire, 
though with great reluotanee, resolved to adopt hi» advice. He 
shut his^ doors against Clifford, and when he met him in the 
stroets, instead of greeting him with his wonted oordiaHty, he 
passed him with a hasty lY Good day, eaptain ! " whieh, after the 
first day or two, merged into a distant bow. Wheneyer yery good- 
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hearted peop*e are rude, and unjustly so, the rudeness is in the 
extreme. The sauire felt it so irksome to be lese familiar than 
heretofore with Clifford, that his only remaining desire was now to 
drop him altogether ; and to this consummation of aoquaintanoe 
the graduali? oooling salute appeared rapidly approaohing. 
Meaawhile, Clifford, unable to see Lucy, ihunned hv ner father, 
And objbaining in answer to ali inquiry rude looks from the 
feotraan, whom nothing hot the wost resolute command over his 
museles prevented him from knocking down, began to feci, 
perhaps zor the first time in his life, that an equivocai character is 
at least no equivocai misfortune. To add to his distress, " the 
earnings of nis previous industry" — we ose the e&pression 
cherìshed by the wise Tomlinson — wased gradually lese and less 
"beneath the expenses of Bath ; and the murmurinj? voioe* of his 
two oomrades Degan already to reproach their chief ior his in- 
gloriousidleaess, andto hi&t at the aeoeesity of a speedy exertìon. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Whackum. Look you there now ! Well, ali Europe oumot show a Imot of liner 
«rito and braver gentlemen. 
Dingboy. Faith, they are pretty smart mcn. — ShadweW* " Scourers." 

The world of Bath was of a sudden delighted by the intelligence 
that Lord Mauleverer had gone to Beauvale (the beautiful seat 
possessed by that nobleman in the neighbourhood of Bath), with the 
ìntentìon of there holding a series of sumptuous entertainment». 

The first persons to whom the gay earl announced his "hos- 

Sitable purpose " were Mr. and Miss Brandon ; he oalled at their 
ouse, and declared his resolution of not leaving it tali Lucy (who 
was in her own room) consented to gratify him with an interview, 
and a promise to be the queen of his purpoaed festiyal. Lucy, 
teased by her father, descended to the drawing-room spiritless and 
pale; and the earl, struck by the alteration of her appearance, 
took her hand, and made his inquiries with so interested and 
feeling a semblance of kindness, as prepossessed the father, for the 
first time, in his favour, and touched even the daughter. So 
earnest, too, was his request that she would honour his festivities 
with her presence, and with so skilful a fiattery was it oonveyed, 
that the squire undertook to promise the favour in her name ; and 
when the earl, declaring he was not contented with that promise 
from another, appealed to Lucy herself, her denial was soon melted 
into a positive, though. a reluctant assent. 

Delighted with his success, and more struck with Lucy's love- 
liness, refined as it was by her paleness, than he had ever been 
before, Mauleverer left the house, and calculated, with greater 
accuracy than he had hitherto dono, the probable fortune Lucy 
would derive from her uncle. 

No sooner were the cards issued for Lord Mauleverer'syefe, than 
nothing else was talked of among the circles which. at Bath, 
people were pleased to term " the world." 
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But, in the interim, caps are making, and talk flowing, at Battìi ' 
and when it was found that Lord. Mauleverer— the grood-natoied 
Lord Mauleverer !— the obliging Lord Mauleverer !— was reatty 
going to be exclusive, and out of a thousand aequaintances to 
select only eight hundred, it is amazing how bis popularity 
deepened into respect. Now, then, carne anxiety and tnumph; 
she who was asked turned her back upon her who was not,-—old 
friendships dissolved, — Independence wrote lettera for a ticket,— 
and, as England is the freest country in the world, ali ito 
Mistresses Hodges and Snodges begged to take the liberty cf 
bringing their youngest daughters. 

Leaving the enviable Mauleverer — the godlike occasion of so 
much happiness and woe, triumph and dejection, ascend with uà, 
reader, into those elegant apartments over the hairdresser's shop, 
tenanted by Mr. Edward Pepper and Mr. Augustus Tomlinson:— 
the timo was that of evening ; Captain Clifford had been dinhig 
with his two friends ; the clotn was removed, and conversation was 
flowing over a table graced by two bottles of port, a bowl of punch 
for Mr. Pepper's especial disoussion, two dishes 01 filberts, another 
of devilled biscuits, and a fourth of three Pomarian crudities, 
which nobody touched. 

The hearth was swept clean, the fire burned high and clear, the 
curtains were let down, and the light excluded. Our three adven- 
turers and their room seemed the picture of oomfort. So thought 
Mr. Pepper ; for, glancing round the chamber, and putting nis 
feet upon the fender, he said, — 

" Were my portrait to be taken, gentlemen, it is just as I am 
now that I would be drawn ! " 

" And," said Tomlinson, cracking his filberts— Tomlinson was 
fond of filberts — " were I to choose a home, it is in such a home as 
this that I would bè always quartered." 

"Ah ! gentìemen," said Clifford, who had been for some time 
silent, " it is more than probable that both your wishes may be 
heard, and that ye may be drawn, quartered, and something else, 
too, in the very place of your deserti** 

" Well ! " saia Tomlinson, smiling gently, " I am happy to hear 
you jest again, captain, though it be at our expense." 

"Expense!" echoed Ned; "ay! there's tìie rub ! Who the 
deuce is to pay the expense of our dinner ? " 

" And our ainners for the last week ì " added Tomlinson : ** this 
empty nut looks ominous ; it certainly has one grand feature, 
strikin^ly resembling my pookets.'* 

** Heigho ! " sighed Long Ned, turning his waistcoat commo- 
dities inside-out with a significant gesture, while tìie accomplished 
Tomlinson, who was fona of plaintive poetry, pointed to the dis- 
consolate vacua, and exclaimed — 

" E*en whUe Fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heart desponding asks if this be joy ? " 

'* In truth, gentiemen," added he, solemnly depositing his nut- 
crackers on the table, and laying, as was \ùa^oii\>^\i^ii^Q\^tA 
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be luminous, his right finger on his sinister palm ; " in truth, 
gentlemen, affairs are growing serious with us, and it bccoines 
Beoessary forthwith to devise some saie means of procuring a 
decent competence." 

"I am dnnned eonfonndedly," cried Ned. 

"And," continued Tomlinson, " no person of delieacy likes to be 
lubjected to the importunity of vulgar creditore ; we must, therc- 
finre, raise money for the Hquidation of our debts. Captain Lovett, 
or Clifford, whichever you be styled, we cali upon you to assist us 
in so praiseworthy a purpose." 

Clifford turned his eyes first on one, and then on the othcr, but 
made no answer. 

" Imprima" said Tomlinson ; " let us each produce our stock 
in band : for my part, I am free to confess— for what shamo is 
there in that poverìy which our exertions are about to relieve ? — 
that I haye only two guineas, four shillings, and threepence half- 
penny?" 

" And I," said Long Ned, taking a China ornament from the 
chimney-piece, and emptying ita contente in his hand ; "amina 
stili more j)i tifai condition. See, I have only three shillings and 
a bad guinea. I gay e the guinea to the waiter at the * Whito 
Hart/ yesterday ; the dog brought it back to me to-day, and I 
was foroed to change it with my last shiner. Plague take the 
thing ; I bought it of a Jew for four shillings, and have lost ono 
pound five by the bargain ! " 

"Fortune frustrates our wisest schemes!" rejoined the mora- 
lising Augustus. " Captain, will you produce the scanty wrecks 
of your wealth?" 

Clifford, stili silent, threw a purse on the table. Augustus 
oarefully emptied it, and counted out five guineas. An expres- 
sion of grave surprise settled on Tomlinson's contemplative brow, 
and extending the coins towards Clifford, he said, in a melancholy 
tone — 

" • AU your pretty ones ? 
Did you Bay ali?'" 

A look from Clifford answered the interesting interrogatory. 

"These, then," said Tomlinson, collecting in his hand the 
common wealth ; " these, then, are ali our remaining treasures ! " 
As he spoke, he jingled the coins mournfully in his palm, and 
gazing on them with a parental air, exclaimed — 

" Alas ! regardless of theìr doom, the little victims play ! " 

" Oh, d it," said Ned, " no sentiment ! Let us come to busi- 
ness at once. To teU you the truth, I, for one, am tired of this 
heiress-hunting, and a man may spend a fortune in the chase 
before he can win one." 

" You despair then, positively, of the widow you haye courted 
so long?" asked Tomlinson. % m 

" Utterly," rejoined Ned, wliose a&Aifcs&fcfc \iaà. \kk& \sxk&r&ì 
solely to the dames of the middling class, aui^a ^^ tbbmèb» 
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himself at one time, as he punningly expressed it, rare of a deair 
rib from Cheapsìde. " Utterly ; she was very civu to me at first 
but when I proposed, asked me, with a blush, for my ' referenoes. 
'References ?' said I ; * why, I want the place of your husbasd, 
my charmer, not your footman ! ' The dame was inexorabta 
said she could not take me without a character, but hinted that I 
might be the lover instead of the bridegroom ; and when I scomed 
the suggestion, and pressed for the parson, she told me point 
blank, with her unluoky city pronunciation, 'that she wouIÌ 
never accompany me to the Aalter ! ' " 

" Ha, ha, ha ! cried Tomlinson, laughing. " One oan Bcarcely 
blame the good lady for that. Love rarely brooks sueh permanent 
ties. But nave you no other lady in your eye ? " 

" Not for matrimony ; ali roads but those to the church ! " 

While this dissolute pair were thus conversine, Clifford, Leaning 
against the wainsoot, listened to them with a sick and bitter 
feeling of degradation, which, tìll of late days, had been a straioger 
to his breast. He was at length aroused from his silenee by Ned, 
who, bending forward and placing his hand upon Clifibrd's knee, 
said, abruptìy — 

" in short, captain, yoa must lead ns once more to gìory. We 
have stili our norses, and I keep my mask in my pocket-book, 
together with my comb. Let us take the road to-morrow night, 
dash aerose the country towards Salisbury, and after a short visit 
in that neighbourhood to a band of old friends of mine — bold 
fellows, who would have stopped the devil himself when he was at 
work upon Stonehenge, make a tour by Eeading and Henley, and 
end by a plunge into London." 

"You nave spoken weU, Ned!" said Tomlinson, approvingìy. 
** Now, noble captain, your opinion ?" 

" Messieurs," answered Clifford, " I highly approve of yonr in- 
tended excursion, and I only regret that I cannot be your com- 
panion." 

" Not ! and why?" cried Mr. Pepper, amazed. 

" Because I have business here that rendere it impossible ; 
perhaps, before long, I may join you in London." 

" Nay," said Tomlinson, " there is no necessity for our going to 
London, if you wish to remain here ; nor need we at present recur 
to so desperate an expedient as the road— a little quiet business at 
Bath will answer our purpose ; and, for my part» as you weU 
know, I love exerting my wits in some scheme more worthy of 
them than the highway ; — a profession meeter for a bullv than a 
man of genius. Let us, then, captain, pian a project 01 enrich- 
ment on the property of some credulone tradesman. Why 
have recourse to rough measures, so long as we oan find easy 
fools ?" 

Clifford shook his head. " I will own to you fairly," said he, 

" that I cannot at present take a share in your exploits : nay, 

as your chief, I must lay my positive commands on you to refrain 

from ali eieroise of yonr talenta at Ba&. Rxfo ii yoa please, the 

world ù before you ; but tibia city i» sacred." 
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"Body o* me!" oried Ned, wlouring, "but this is too good. 
X will not be dlotated to in this manner." 

w But, sir," answered Clifford, who had learned in his oligar- 
chica! profession the way to command, " but, sir, you shall ; or if 
Jtm. mutiny, you leave our body, and then will the hangman have 
feo petty chance of your own. Come, come, ingrate as you are, 
What wòuld you be without me ? How many times have I already 
«red that long earease of thine from the rope, and now would you 
fare the baseness to rebel ? Out on you ! " 

Though Mr. Pepper was stili wroth, he bit his lip in moody 
lOenee, and suffered not his passion to have ita way; while 
Clifford, risine, after a short pause, oontinued — u Look you, Mr. 
~ per, you know my commands ; oonsider them peremptory. I 
a you success, and plenty ! Farewell, gentlemen ! " 
l Vo you leave us already?" cried Tomlinson. "You are 
cflended." 

,# Surely not !" answered Clifford, retreating to the door. " But 
an engagement elsewhere, you know ! " 

" Ay, 1 take you ! " said Tomlinson, following Clifford out of the 
xoom. and shutting the door after him. 

" Ay, I take you ! " added he, in a whisper, as he arrested Clif- 
ford at the head of the stairs. M But teli me, how do you get on 
with the heiress ?" 

Smothering that sensation at his heart which made Clifford, 
reckless as he was, enraged and ashamed, whenever, through the 
lips of his comrades, there issued any allusion to Lucy Brandon, 
the ohief replied, " I fear, Tomlinson, that I am already suspeoted 
by the old squire ! Ali of a sudden he avoids me, shuts his door 
against me ; Miss Brandon goes nowhere ; and even if she did, 
wnat could I expect from her after this sudden ohange in the 
fether?" 

Tomlinson looked blank and disconcerted. " But," said he, after 
a moment's silenoe, " why not put a good face on the matter ? 
walkup to the squire, and ask him the reason of his unkindness ? " 

M Why, look you, my friend ; I am boli enough with ali others, 
but this girl has made me as bashful as a maid in ali that relates 
to herself Nay, there are moments when I think I can conquer 
ali selfish feeling, and rejoice for her sake that she has escaped me. 
Could I but see her once more— I could— yes ! I feel, I feel I could— 
resimi her for ever ! M 

" Humph!" said Tomlinson; " and what is to become of us? 
Really, my captain, your sense of duty should lead you to exert 
yourself ; your friends starve before your eyes, while you are 
shiUy-shalfying about your mistress. Have you no bowels for 
friendship ? 

M A truce with this nonsense ! " said Clifford, angrily. 

" It is sense, — sober sense, — and sadness too," rejoinea Tomlinson. 
" Ned is discontented, our debts are imperious. Suppose now % — 
just suppose,—- that we take a moonlignt f&Um* tersa, ^rò^"*^ 
that teu weufor you whom we leave benin.^ A.^^càA*Hi^TB»s^ 
do, if you do not derise some metkod oi x^3^a% wst ^oas*»* 
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Either, tlien, consent to join us in a soheme meet for our wants, or 
pay our debts in this city, or fly with us to London, and dismiss ali 
thoughts of that love which is so seldom friendly to the project» of 
ambition." 

Notwithstanding the manner in whiSh Tomlinson made this 
threefold proposition, Clifford could not but aeknowledge the senso 
and justice oontained in it ; and a glance at the matter suffioed to 
show how ruinous to his character, and therefore to his hopes, 
would be the night of his comrades and the clamour of tneir 
creditors. 

" You speak well, Tomlinson," said he, hesitating ; " and yet 
for the life of me I cannot aid you in any scheme which may cQs- 
grace us by detection. Nothing can reconcile me to the appre- 
hension of Miss Brandon's discovering who and what was her 
suitor." 

" I feel for you," said Tomlinson, " but give me and Pepper at 
least permission to shift for ourselves ; trust to my known prudence 
for finding some method to raise the wind without creating a dust : 
in other words (this cursed Pepper makes one so vulgar!)— of 
preying on the public without being discovered." 

" I see no alternative," answerea Clifford, reluctantly, " but, if 
possible, be quiet for the present ; bear with me for a few days 
Ionger, give me only sufficient time once more to see Miss Brandon, 
and I will engagé to extricate you from your difficulties ! " 

" 9poken like yourself, frankly and nobly ! " replied Tomlinson : 
" no one has a greater confìdence in your genius, once exerted, than 
Ihave!" 

So saying, the pair shook hands and parted. Tomlinson 
rejoined Mr. Pepper. 

" Well, have yousettled anything ?" quoth the latter. 

" Not exactly ; and though Lovett has promised to exert himself 
in a few days, yet as the poor man is in love, and his genius under 
a cloud, I have little faith in his promises." 

" And I have none ! " said Pepper ; " besides, time presses ! A 
few days !— a few devils ! We are certainly scented nere, and I 
walk àbout like a barrel of beer at Christmas, under hourly appre- 
. hension of being tapped !" 

" It is very strange," said the philosophic Augustus ; " but I 
think there is an instinct in tradesmen by which they can teli a 
rogue at first sight ; and I can get (dress I ever so well) no more 
credit with my laundress than my friends the "Whigs can with the 
people." 

" In short, then," said Ned, " we must recur at once to the road ; 
and on the day after to-morrow there will be an excellent oppor- 
tunity : the old earl with the hard name gives a breakfast, or ieast, 
or some such mummery. I understand people will stay till after 
nightfall ; let us watch our opportunity, we are famously mounted, 
and some oarriage, later than the general string, may fùrnish us 
with ali our hearts can desire ! " 

" Bravo ! " oried Tomlinson, shaking Mr. Pepper heartily by the 
hand ; " I give you joy of your ingenuity, and you may trust to 
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me to make oxir peaoe afterwards with Lovett. Any enterprise 
that seems to him gallant, lie is always willing enough to forgive ; 
and as he never practises any other branch of the profession than 
that of the road (for which I confess that I think him foolish), 
he will be more ready to look over qur exploits in that line than in 
any other more subtle but less heroic." 

" Well, I leave it to you to propitiate the cove or npt, as you 
please ; and now that we have settled the main point, let us finish 
the lush ! " 

" And," added Augustus, taking a pack of cards from the 
chimney-piece, " we oan in the mean while have a quiet game at 
oribbage for shillings." 

" Done," cried Ned, clearing: away the dessert. 

If the redoubted hearts of Mr. Edward Pepper, and that Ulysses 
of robbers, Augustus Tomlinson, beat high as the hours brought on 
Lord Mauleverer's fete 9 their leader was not without anxiety and 
expectation for the same event. He was nninvited, it is true, to 
the gay scene; but he had heard in public that Miss Brandon, 
recovered from her late illness, was certainly to be there ; and Clif- 
ford, torn with suspense, and eager once more, even if for the last 
time, to see the only person who had ever pierced his soni with a 
keen sense of 'his errors, or crimes, resolved to risk ali obstacles, 
and meet her at Mauleverer's. 

" My life," said he, as he sat alone in his apartment, eyeing the 
falling embers of his stili and lethargic lire, " may soon approach 
its termination ; it is, indeed, out of the chances of things that I 
can long escape the aoom of my condition ; and when, as a last 
hope to raise myself from my aesperate state into respectability 
and reform, I carne hither, and meditatedpurchàsing independence 
by marriage, I was blind to the cursed rascality of the action ! 
Happy, after ali, that my intentions were directed against one 
whom I so soon and so aaoringly learned to love ! Had I wooed 
one whom I loved less, I might not have scrupled to deceive her 
into marriage. As it is! — well ! it is idle in me to think thus of 
my resolution, when I have not even the option to choose ; when 
her father, perhaps, has already lifted the veil from my assumed 
dignities, and the daughter already shrinks in horror from my 
name. Yet I will see her ! I will look once more unon that angel 
face^ — I will hear from her own lips the confession ot her scorn — I 
will see that bright eye flash hatred upon me, and I can then turn 
once more to my fatai career, and forget that I have ever repented 
that it was begun. Yet, what else could have beenmy alternative? 
Friendless, homeless, nameless — an orphan, worse than an orphan 
— the son of a harlot, my father even unknown ! yet cursed with 
early aspirings and restlessness, and a naif glimmering of know- 
ledge, and an entire lust of whatever seemed enterprise— what 
wonder that I chose anything rather than daily labour and per- 
petuai contumely ? After ali, the fault is in fortune and the world, 
not me ! Oh, Lucy ! had I but been born in your sphere, had I 
but possessed the claim to merit you, what would I not have 
done, and dared, and oonquered for your sake ! " 
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Such, or similar to these, were the thoughts of Clifford during 
Dio in ter vai butween Ma resolution of seeing Lucy and the tìme 
of eftrcting it. The thoughts were of no pleasing, though of an 
cxoitin^ nature : nor were they greatly soothed by the ingeniout 
oucupation of cheating himself into the belief that, if he was a 
highwayman, it was altogether the fault of the highways. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Dream. Let me but sce her, dear Leonthw. 

H umorou» IAeuUnmmt. 

r Hempskirkc. It was the fellow, «tue. 
Wo{fort. What are you, airrah Ì—Beggar*$ Bush. 

ttiou divino spirit, that burnest in every breast, inoiting each 
with the sublimo desire to be fine ! that sturest up the great to 
become little in ordor toseem greater, and that makest a anche» 
woo insult for a voucher! Thou that delightest in so manv 
shapes, multifarious, yet the sanie ; spirit that makest the high 
dospioable, and the lord meaner than his valet ! eqnally great 
whether thou cheatest a friend, or cuttest a father ! laokering ali 
thou touchest with a bright vulgarity, that thy votaries imagine 
to be gold !— thou that sendest the few to fashionable ballg and 
the many to fashionable novels ;— that smitest even Genius at 
well as Folly, making the favourites of the Gods boast an aoquaint- 
ance they have not with the graces of a mushroom peerage, rather 
than the knowledge they have of the Muses of an eternai Helioon ! 
— thou that leavest in the great ocean of our manners no dry spot 
for the foot of independence ; — that pallest on the jaded eye with a 
moving and girdiing panorama of daubed vilenesses, and fritterest 
away the souls of rree-born Britons into a powder smaller than 
the anpels which dance in myriads on a pin's point. Whether, 
spirit ! thou callest thyself Fashion, or Ton, or Ambition, or 
Vanity, or Cringing, or Cant, or any title equally lofty and sub- 
lime — would that from thy wings we oould gain but a single 
piume ! Fain would we, in fitting strain, describe the festivities 
of that memorable day, when the benevolent Lord Mauleverer re- 
oeived and blessed the admiring universe of Bath. 

But to be lesa poetical, as certain writers say, when they have 
becn writing nonsenso— but to be less poetica!, and more exaot, 
the mornine: , though in the depth of winter, was bright and clear, 
and Lord Mauleverer found himself in partioularly good health. 
Kothing could be better planned than the whole of his arrange- 
monta : unlike those which are ordinarily chosen for the express rea- 
son of being as foreign as possible to the nature of our climate, ali at 
Lord Mauleverer' s were made suitable to a Greenland atmosphere. 
The temples and summerhouses, interspersed throngh the grounds, 
were fitted up, some as Esquimaux hwte, otìbara «a Russian pavi- 
lions ; fìres were carefully kept up; \ta& iiHMttKà&^'ìàaaùs , *«t«e 
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took care should ha ve as much wine as they pleased ; they were set 
skilfully in plaoes where they were unseen, but where they oould 
be heard. One or two temporary buildings were ereoted for those 
who loved dancing; and as Mauleverer, miscalculating on the 
principles of human nature, thought gentlemen might be averse 
trom ostentatious exhibition, he had hired persona to skate minuets 
and fìgures of eight upon his lakes, for the amusement of those 
who were fond of skating. Ali people who would be kind enough 
to dress in strange costumes, and make odd noises, whioh they 
called singing, the earl had oarefully engaged, and planted in the 
beat plaees for makingthem look stili stranger than they were. 

There was also plenty to eat, and more than plenty to drink ! 
Mauleverer knew well that our countrymen ana oountrywomen, 
whatever be their rank, like to have their spirits exalted. In 
ahort, the whole déjeàner was so admirably contrived, that it was 
probable the guests would not look muoh more melancholy during 
the amusements, than they would have done had they been other- 
wise engaged at a funeral. 

Lucy and the squire were among the first arrivals. 

Mauleverer, approaching the father and daughter with his most 
courtly manner, inaiateti on taking the latter under his own 
escort, and being her cicerone through the round of prepa- 
rations. 

As the erowd thickened, and it was observed how gallant were 
the attentiona testified towards Lucy by the host, many and 
envious were the whispers of the guests ! Those good people, na- 
turally angry at the thought that two individuals should be mar- 
ried, di videa themselves into two parties ; one abused Lucy, and 
the other Lord Mauleverer ; the former vituperated her art, the 
latter his folly. " I thought she would play her cards well— 
deceitfol creature ! " said the one. " January and May," mut- 
tered the other ; " the man's sixtyl " It was noticeable that the 

Sarty against Lucy was chiefly composed of ladies, that against 
laulevererof men: thatoonduct must indeed be heinous which 
draws down the inaignation of one's own sex ! 

Unconscious of her crimes, Luoy moved along, leaning on the » 
arm of the gallant earl, and languidly smiling, with her heart far 
away, at his endeavours to amuse her. There was something: 
interesting in the mere contrast of the pair ; so touching seemea 
the beauty of the young girl, with her delicate oheek, maiden 
forni, drooping eyelid, and quiet simplicity of air, in compa- 
rison to the worldly oountenanoe and artincial grace of her com- 
panion» 
After some time, when they were in a sequestered part of the 

Cunds, MauleVerer, observing that none were near, entered a rude 
; ; and so fascinate*! was he at that moment by the beauty of 
his guest, and so meet to him seemed the opportuxàt^ ^l \à& ws^.- 
fession, that he with difficili ty suppressed me ^nq^^S.yvso^ ^ **^ 
ìips, and took the more prudent piali o£ tot «o\mi&s&% tt&&.^«?S»2^ 
ing, osti were, the way. % v -^ 

T 'Jemnot teli jdu, my dear Mia» Bxmà©u % " w^V*****^ 
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* pressing the beautiful hand leaning on his arm, " how happy I am 
to see you the guest— the queen, rather — of my house ! Ai. ! could 
the bloom of youth return with its feelings ! Time is never so 
cruel as when, while stealing from us the power to please, he 
leaves us in full vigour the unhappy privilege to be charmed ! " 

Mauleverer expected at least a blushing oontradietion to the im- 
plied application of a scntiment so affeetingly expressed : he was 
disappomted. Lucy, less alive than usuai to the sentimental, or 
its reverse, scarcely perceived his meaning, and answered simply, 
" That it was very trae." " This comes of being, like my friend 
Burke, too refined for one's audience," thought Mauleverer, winc- 
ing a little from the unexpected reply. " And yet," he resumed, 
" I would not forego my power to admire, futile — nay, painful as it 
is. Even now while I gaze on you, my heart tells me that the 
pleasure I enjoy, it is at vour command, at once, and for ever, to 
blight into misery ; but while it tells me, I gaze on ! " 

Lucy raised her eyes, and something of her naturai archness 
played in their expression. 

" I believe, my lord," said she, moving from the hut, " that it 
would be better to join your guests : walls have ears ; and what 
would be the gay Lord Mauleverer's self-reproach, if he heard 
again of his fine compliments to- — ? " 

" The most charming person in Europe ! " cried Mauleverervehe- 
mentìy, and the hand which he befoi^e touched he now clasped : at 
that instant Lucy saw opposite to her, half hid by a copse of ever- 
greens, the figure of Clifford. His face, which seemed pale and wan, 
was not directed towards the place where she stood ; and he evi- 
dently did not perceive Mauleverer or herself, yet so great was the 
effect that this glimpse of him produced onLucy, that shetrembled 
violently, and, unconsciously uttering a faint cry, snatched her 
hand from Mauleverer. 

The earl started, and, catenine: the expression of her eyes, turned 
instantly towards the spot to wnich her gaze seemed riveted. He 
hpd not neard the rustling of the bougns, but he saw, with his 
habitual quickness of remark, that they stili trembled, as if lately 
displaced ; and he caught through their interstices the glimpse of 
a receding figure. He sprang ferward with an a^ility very un- 
common to his usuai movements ; but before he gained the copse, 
every vestige of the intruder had vanished. 

W hat slaves we are to the moment ! As Mauleverer turned back 
to rejoin Lucy, who, agitated almost to fainting, leaned againstthe 
rude wall of the hut, he would as soon have thought of fiying as of 
making that generous offer of self, &c. which the instant belore he 
had been burning to render Luey. The vain are always sensitively 
qealous, and Mauleverer, remembering Clifford, and Lucy's blushes 
in dancing with him, instantly accounted for her antation and its 
cause. With a very grave air he approached the object of his late 
adoration, and requested to know if it were not some abrupt in- 
truder that had occasioned her alarm. "Lusre» «»bxqr^ V&ss^ns&ff 
what she said, answered in a low voice," , ^\, \W^ Vi&k*^\ 
and begged instanti? to rejoin her iathsr. lfiA^w««t <flten&.\B»> 
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, arni with great dignity, and the paìr passed into the frequented 
part of the grounds, where Mauleverer once more brightened into 
smiles and courtesy to ali around him v 

" He Ì8 certainly accepted ! " said Mr. Shrewd to Lady Simper. 

" Wnat an immense match for the girl ! " was Lady Simper's 
reply. 

Amidst the music, the dancing, the throng, the noise, Lucy 
found it easy to recover herself; and disengaging herarmfrom 
Lord Mauleverer, as she perceived her father, sue rejoined the 

Suire, and remained a patient listener to his remarks tali, late in 
e noon, it became an understood matter that people were expected 
to go into a long room in order to eat and drink. Mauleverer, now 
alive to the duties of his situation, and feeling exceedinply angry 
with Lucy, was more reconciled than he otherwise might nave been 
to the etiquette which obliged him to select for the object of his 
hospitable cares an old dowager duchess, instead of the beauty of 
the fète ; but he took care to point out to the squire the place» 
appointed for himself and daughter, which were, though at some 
dlstance from the earl, under the providence of his vigilant 
survey. 

While Mauleverer was deifying the dowager duchess, and 
refreshing his spirita with a cnicken, and a medicinal glass of 
Madeira, the conversation near Lucy turned, to ber infinite aismay, 
upon Clifford. Some one had seen him in the grounds, booted, and 
in a riding undress (in that day people seldom rode and danced 
in the same conformatìon of ooat), and as Mauleverer was a pre- 
cise person about those little matters of etiquette, this negligence of 
ClimSrd's made quite a subject of disoussion. By degrees the con- 
versation ohanged into the old inquiry as to who this Captain 
Clifford was ; and just as it had reached that point, it reached also 
the gently-deafened ears of Lord Mauleverer. 

"Pray, my lord," said the old duchess, " sinoe he is one of your 
g^uests, you. who know who and what every one is, can possibly 
inform us ot the real family of this beautiful Mr. Clifford ? ^ 

" One of my guests, dia you say ? " answered Mauleverer, irri- 
tated greatly beyond his usuai quietness of manner : " really, your 
grace does me wrong. He may be a guest of my valet, but he as- 
suredly is not mine ; and should I encounter him, I shall leave it 
to my valet to (rive him his congé as well as his invitation ! " 

Mauleverer, heightening his voice as he observed athwart the 
table an alternate paleness and flush upon Lucy*s face, which 
stung ali the angrier passions, generally torpid in him, into venom, 
looked round, on concluding, with a nau§fhty and sarcastic air : 
so loud had been his tone, so pointed the ìnsult, and so dead the 
silence at the table while he spoke, that every one felt the affront 
must be carried at once to Clifford's hearing, should he be in the 
room. And after Mauleverer had ceased, tnere was a universal 
nervous and indistinct expectation of an answer and a scene ; alL 
was stili, and it soon became certain that C\ìSot^.^^& ^a\» Va. *^fc 
apartment When Mr. Shrewd kad iuWy coTL^m^^^àsoa^ oJL^s^ 
fàct (for there was a daring spirit about C^2oTà. ^oàs^l^^ ^tìas» 
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to draw upon themselves). that personage broke the pause by 
observing that no man, wno pretended to be a gentleman, woold 
intrude himself, unasked and unweleome, into any society ; and 
Mauleverer, catching up the observation, said (dnnking wine at 
the sanie time with Mr. Shrewd), that undonbtedly sttoh oondnct 
fully iustined the rumours respeotinp Mr. Clifford, and utterly 
cxcluded him from that rank to whioh it waa befbre more tfaan 
suspected he had no claim. 

So luminons and satisfactory an opinion from sueh an authority, 
once broaohed, was immediatel y and umversally echoed ; and, long 
before the repast was over, it seemed to be taciuy agreed that Cap- 
tain Clifford should be sent to Coventry, and if he mnrmufed at 
the exile, he would have no right to insfet upon being eent thenoe 
to the devil. 

The good old sature, mindful of his fbrmer friendship far Clifford, 
and not apt to veer, was about to begin a speeoh on the oeoasion» 
when Lucy, touohing his arm, implored him to be silent ; and so 
ghastlv was the paleness of her eheek while ebe spoke, that the 
squire s eyes, obtuse as he generali? was, opened at once to the 
real secret of her heart. Às soon as the truth nashed upon him. be 
wondered, reoalling ClifFord's great personal beauty and marked 
attentions, that it had not flashed upon him sooner ; and leaning 
back on his chair, he sunk into one of the nost unpleasant reverie» 
he had ever oonoeived. 

At a given signal, the music fbr the daneers reoommènoed» and 
at a hint to that effect from the host, persona rose without oere- 
mony to repair to other amusements, and suflfer such guest» as had 
hitherto been excluded from eating to ocoupy the place of the 
relinquishers. Lucy, glad to escape, was one of the first to reeign 
her situation, and with the squire she returned to' the ground*. 
Durine the banquet, evening ned olosed in, and the scene now 
really Decame fairy-like and picturesque ;— lamps hung from many 
a tree, reflecting the light through the richest and softest hues, 
— the music itself sounded more musically than durine- the day — 
gipsy-tents were pitched at wild corners and copses, and the brìght 
wood-fires burning in them blazed merrily upon the cold yet oheer- 
ful air of the increasing night. The view was really novel and 
inviting ; and as it had been an understood matter that ladies were 
to bring fura, cloaks, and boote, ali those who thought they looked 
well in such array made little groups, and scattered themBelves 
about the grounds and in the tents. They, on the contrary, in 
whom, "the purple light of love" was apt by the frost to be pro- 
pelled from the oheeks to the centrai ornament of the face, or who 
thought a fìre in a room quite as agreeable as a nre in a tent, 
remained within, and contemplated tue scene through the open 
Windows. 

Lucy longed to return home, nor was the squire reluetant ; but, 

unhappily, it wanted an hour to the time at whioh the carriage 

had been ordered, and she mechanically joined a group of guest», 

who had persuaded the good-natured «q\nre to fora*, là* «aut, 

and Tentare forth to look at the iRum*n&tLou&. ns& v^l ^*» 
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soon ioined by others, and the group gradually thiokened into a 
crowa ; the tnrong was stationary for a few minutes before a little 
tempie, in whioh fireworks haa just commenoed an additional 
atfcraction to the soene. Opposite to this tempie, as well as in its 
rear, the walks and trees had been purposely left in comparativo 
darkness. in arder to heighten the eflect of the fireworks. 

" I declare," aaid Lady Simper, glancing down one of the alleys 
whioh seemed to etretoh away into blackness — " I declaro it seems 
anite a lover's walk I how Trind in Lord Maulevercr !— such a 
delicate attention " 

" To your ladyship ! " added Mr. Shrewd, with a bow. 

While, one of thu orowd, Lucy was vacantiy eyeing tho long 
traina of light whioh eyer and anon Bhot a$ainst the sky, she felt 
her hand ■uddenly seized, and at the same tune a voice whispercd, 
" For God's sake, read thu now, and grant my request ! " 

The voioe, which seemed to rise from the very heart of the 
speaker» Lucy knew at once ; she trembled violently, and remained 
for sotte minutes with eyes which did not dare to look from the 
ground. A note she felt had been left in her hand, and the 
agonùed and earnest tene of that voice, which was dearer to her 
ear than the fullness of ali music, made her impatient yet afraid 
to read it. As she reoovered oonrage she looked around, and seeing 
that the attention of ali was bent upon the fireworks, and that her 
father, in particular. leaning on nis cane, seemed to enjoy the 
spectacle with a ohild's engrossed delùrht, she glided softly away, 
and entering unperoeived one of the alleys, she read, by a solitary 
lamp that bnrnea at its entranoe, the following linee written in 
pendi and in a hurried hand, apparently upon a leaf torn from a 
pocket-book t— 

" I imploro— I entreat you, Miss Brandon, to see me, if but for 
a moment. I pnrpose to tear myself away from the place in which 
you reside-H» go abroad— to leave even the spot hallowed by your 
rbotstep. After this night, my presence, my presumption, will 
degrado you no more. But this night, for mercy's sake, see me, or 
I shall so mad ! I will but speak to you one instant : this is ali I 
ask. If you grant me this prayer, the walk to the left whero you 
stand, at the entranoe to which there is one purple lamp, will 




be the last upon my lips. 



As Lucy read this hurried scrawl, she glanced towards the lamp 
above her, and saw that she had accidentali^ entered the very 
walk indioated in the note. She paused— she nesitated ;— the im 
propriety— the «ingularity of the request, darted upon her at once ; 
on the other hand, the anxious voice stili ringing in her ear, the 
inooherent vehemenoe of tiie note, the risk, the opprobiiumGttè&»^ 
had incurred, solely— her heart whisperfc&— \» **fc Vcst* *&. «aSs&w 
her sùnple Éamper, her kind feeling» , anàiW Vm i«t ^ò^àtòss&sx. 
in mdneihg her to oonsent. Sno cw& ou* ^aa* \sfiBfc»*-* 
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Bccmcd occupied with far other thoughts than that of notice 
towards her ; sho looked anxiously before, ali looked gloomy and 
indistinct : but suddenly, at some little distanoe, she descned a 
dark figure in motion/ She felt her knees shake under her, her 
heart beat violently ; she moved onward a few paces, again paused, 
and looked back ; the figure before her moved as in approach, she 
resumed courage, and advanced — the figure was by her side. 

" How generous, how condescending, is this goodness in Miss 
Brandon ! " said tne voice, which so struggled with secret and 
strong emotion, that Lucy scarcely recognised it as GifFord's : " I 

did not dare to ex^ect it ; and now— now that I meet you " 

Clifford paused, as if seeking words ; and Lucy, even through the 
dark, perceived that her strange companion was powerfully excited; 
she waited for him to continue, but obserying that he walked on 
in silence, she said, though with a Jrembling voice, " Indeed, Mr. 
Clifford, I fear that it is very, very improjjer in me to meet you 
thus ; nothing but the strong expressions in your letter — and— 
and — in short, my fear that you meditated some desperate design, 
at which I could not guess, caused me to yield to your wish 
for an interview." She paused, and Clifford stili preservine 
silence, she added, with some little coldness in her tone, "Ifyou 
bave really aught to say to me, you must allow me to request 
that you speak it quickly. This interview, you must be sensible, 
ought to end almost as soon as it begins." 

" Hear me, then !" said Clifford, mastering his embarrassment, 
and speaking in a finn and clear voice — " Is that trae, which I have 
but just heard, — is it true that I have been spoken of in your pre- 
sence in terms of insult and aflront ?" 

It was now for Lucy to feel embarrassed ; fearful to give pain, 
and yet anxious that Clifford should know, in order that he might 
disprove, the slight and the suspicion which the mystery around 
him drew upon his name, she faltered between the two feelings, 
and, without satisfying the latter, succeeded inrealizing the fear of 
the former. 

" Enough ! " said Clifford, in a tone of deep mortification, as his 
quick ear caught and interpreted, yet more humiliatingly than the 
truth, the meaning of her stammered and confused reply. Enough! 
I see that it is true, and that the only human being in the world 
towhose good opinion I amnot indifferent has been a witness 
of the insultingmanner in which othershave daredto speak of me ! " 

" But," said Lucy, eagerly, " why give the envious or the idle 
any excuse ? Why not suffer your parentale and family to be 
publicly known ? Why are you nere" — (and her voice sunk into a 
lower kev) — " this very day, unasked, and therefore subject to the 
cavils of ali who think the poor distinction of an invitation an 
honour? For^ive me, Mr. Clifford, perhaps I offend,— I hurt 
you by speaking thus frankly ; but your good name rests with 
yourself, and your friends cannot but feel angry that you should 
trifle with it." 

"Madam !" said Clifford, and Lucy's eyca tlcpw ^toVo^ ^.wva- 
tomed to the darknesa, perceived a bitter smi\^ u'&<Hi'VùaYKfifc> *«■ mi 
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name, good or ili, is an object of little care to me. I bave read of 
philosophers who pride themselves in placing no value in the 
opinione of the world. Rank me among that sect— but I am, I own 
I am, anxious that you alone, of ali the world, should not despise 
ine; — and now that I feel you do — that you must — everything 
worth living or hoping for is past ! " 

" Despise you ! said Lucy, and her eyes filled with tears— 
" indeed you wrong me and yourself. But listen to me, Mr. Clif- 
ford : I have seen, it is trae, but little of the world, yet I have seen 
enough to make me wish I could have lived in retirement for ever ; 
the rarest qualityamong eithersex, thoughit is the simplest, seems 
to me, good-nature ; and the only occupation 01 what are 
termed fashionable people appears to be speaking ili of one another : 
nothing gives such a scope to scandal as mystery ; nothing disarms 
it like openness. I know— your friends know, Mr. Clifford, that 
your character can bear inspection ; and I believe, for my own part, 
the same of your family. Why not, then, declare who and what 
you are?" 

" That candour would indeed be my best defender," said Clifford, 
in a tone which ran displeasingly through Lucy's ear ; " but in 
truth, madam, I repeat. I care not one drop of this worthless blood 
what men say of me ; that time has passed, and for ever : perhaps 
it never keenly existed for me — no matter. I carne hither, Miss 
Brandon, not wasting a thought on these sickening fooleries, or on 
the hoary idler by wnom they are given ! I carne hither, only once 
more to see you — to hear you speak — to watch you move — to teli 
you [and the speaker's voice trembled, so as to be scarcely audiblel 
— to teli you, if any reason for the disclosure offered itself, that I 
have haa the boldness— the crime to love— to love — God ! to 
adore you ! and then to leave you for ever ! " 

Pale, trembling, scarcely preserved from falling by the tree 
against which she leaned, Lucy listened to this abrupt avowal. 

" Dare I touch this hand, contined Clifford, as he knelt and 
took it, tiniidly andreverentJy : "you know not, you cannot dream, 
how unworthy is he who thus presumes — yet, not ali unworthy, 
while he is sensible of so deep, so holy a feeling as that which he 
bears to you. God bless you, Miss Brandon ! — Lucy, God bless 
you ! — And if, hereafter, you hear me subjected to stili blacker 
suspicion, or severer scrutiny, than that which I now sustain — if 
even your charity and goodness canfind no defence for me, — if the 
suspicion beoome certainty, and the scrutiny end in condemnation, 
believe, at least, that circumstances have carried me beyond my 
nature ; and that under fairer auspices I might have been othcr 
than I am ! " Lucy's tear dropped upon difford's hand, as he 
spoke ; and while his heart melted within him as he felt it, and 
knew his own desperate and unredeemed condition, he added, — 

" Every one courts you— the proud, the rich, the young, the 

high-born, ali are at your feet ! 1 ou will select o^fò ^l^fcss^TsssssSssRst 

for your husband : may he watch. over vo\l^\^w&^Vw^^s£^ v - 

— love, you asldo he carinoti YeB,l-rope&\.Vt.\" ^cìòffi^^v^ 

ford, rehemenUy, "he cannot! ìSanfò «bsq&^> ^» W* ^^^ 
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silken crowd of yottr equals and followers can feel for you that 
single and over-ruling passion, which makes you to me what ali 
combined— country, power, wealth, reputation, an honest name. 
peace, common saffety, the quiet of the common air, alike the least 
olessing and the greatest — are to ali others ! Once more, may God 
in heaven watch over you and preserve you ! I tear myself, on 
leaving you, from ali that cheers, or blesses, or raises, or might 
have saved me ! — Farewell ! " 

The hand which Lucy had relinquished to her strange suitor was 
pressed ardently to his lips, dropped in the same instant, and she 
knew that she was once more alone. 

But Clifford, hurrying rapidly through the trees, made his way 
towards the nearest gate which led from Lord Mauleverer's domain : 
when he reached ìt, a crowd of the more elderly guests oocupiea 
the entrance, and one of these was a lady of such distinction, that 
Mauleverer ? in spite of his aversion to any superfluous exposure to 
the night air, had obliged himself to conduct her to her carriage. 
He was in a very ili-humour with this constrained politeness, 
espeoially as the carriage was very slow in relieving nim of his 
charge, when he saw, by the lamplight, Clifford passing near him, 
and winning his way to the gate. Quite forgetting his worldly 
prudence, wnich should have made him averse to scenes with any 
one, especially with a flying enemy, and a man with whom, if he 
believea aright, little glory was to be gained in conquest, much 
lest in contest, and only remembering Clifford's rivalship, and his 
own hatred towards him for the presumption, Mauleverer, uttering 
a hurried apology to the lady on his arm, stepped forward, ana 
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opposing Clifford s progress, said, with a bow of tranquil insult, 
" Pardon me, sir, but is it at my invitation, or that of one of my 
servants, that you have honoured me with your company this 
day ? " 

Clifford's thoughts at the time of this interruption were of that 
nature before which ali petty misfortunes shrink into nothing ; if, 
thèrefore, he started for a moment at the earl's address, he betrayed 
no embarrassment in reply, but bowinff with an air of respect, and 
taking no notice of the affront implied in Mauleverer's speech, ho 
answered, — 

" Your lordship has only to deign a glanoe at my dress. to see 
that I have not intruded myself on your grounds with the intention 
of claiming your hoBpitality. The fact is. that I trust to your 
lordship's courtesy to admit the excuse, tnat I leave this neigh- 
bourhood to-morrow, and for some length of time. A person whom 
I was very anxious to see before I leni, was one of your lordship's 
guests ; I heard this, and knew that I should have no other oppor- 
tunity of meeting the person in question before my departure ; and 
I must now throw myself on the well-known politeness of Lord 
-Msuleverer, to pardon a freedom originating in a business very 
muohapproaching to a necessity." 

Lord Mauleverer'a address to Clifford "hai con^^Yft&wiwaft- 
uafe crowd ofeoger and expectant listenets^ut ao ^àc^ t^^^\SxsJl 
"^odly ^^JQÉZemanlike were Cliffori*» ak wA tou^ \n.«usoaso^ 
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himself, that the whole throng were smitten with a sudden disap- 
pointment. 

Lord Mauleverer himself, surprised by the temper and deport- 
ment of the unbidden guest, was at a loss for one moment ; and 
Clifford was about to take advantage of that moment and glide 
away, when Mauleverer, with a second bow, .more oivil than the 
former one, said : — 

M I cannot but be happy ? sir, that my poor place has afforded 
you any convenience ; but, ìf I am not very impertinent, will you 
allow me to inquire the name of my guest with whom you required 
a meeting ?" 

" My lord," said Clifford, drawinp himself up, and speaking 
gravely and sternly, though stili with a certain deference — "I 
need not surely point out to your lordship's good sense and good 
feeling, that your very question implies a doubt, and, consequently, 
an affront, and that the tone of it is not such as to justify that con- 
cession on my part which the farther explanation you require would 
imply !" 

Few spoken sarcasms oould be so bitter as that silent one which 
Mauleverer could fcommand by a smile ; and, with this com- 
plimentary expresaion on his thin lips and raised brow, the earl 
answered : — 

" Sir, I honour the skill testified by your reply ; it must be the 
result of a profound experienee in these affairs. I wish you, sir, a 
very grood night ; and the next time you favour me with a visit, I 
am quite aure that your motnres for so indulging me will be no lesa 
oreditable to you than at present." 

With these words, Mauleverer turned to rejoin his fair charge. 
But Clifford was a man who had seen in a short time a great deal 
of the world, and knew tolerahly well the theories of society, if not 
the praotioe of its minuti» ; moreover, he was of an acute and reso- 
lute temper, and these properties of mind, naturai and aoquired, 
told him that he was now in a situation in which it had to become 
more necessary to defy than to conciliate. Instead, therefore, of re- 
tiring, he walked deliberately up to Mauleverer, and said : — 

" My lord, I shall leave it to the judgment of your guests to de- 
cide wnether you have aoted the nart of a nobleman and gentleman 
in thus, in your domains, insultine one who has given you such 
explanation of his trespass as would fully excuse nim in the eyes 
of ali considerate or courteous persons. I shall also leave it to 
them to decide whether the tone of your inquiry allowed me to give 
you any farther apology. But I shall take it upon myself, my lord, 
to demand from you an immediate explanation of your last speeoh." 

" Insolent !" oried Mauleverer ? còlouring with indignation, and 
almost for the first time in his bfe losing absolute command over 
his temper ; " do you bandy words with me ì— Begcne, or I shall 
order my servants to thrust you forth !" 

M Begone, sir ! — begone !" cried several voioes in echo to Maule- 
verer, from those persons who deemed it now high time to take 
part with the powerful 

Clifford stoca hi» ground, gazuig ^wmii^f^^^s^«-^« SiSBC ' 
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and defying contempt, which, joined to his athletb fraine, his dark 
and tierce ève, and a heavy riding-whip, which, as ìf mechani- 
cally, he halr raised, effectually kept the murmurers froni proceediug 
to violence. 

" Poor pretender to brcedin* and to sense ! " said he, disdainfully 
turning to Mauleverer ; " with one touch of this whip I oould shame 
you for ever, or compel you to descend from the leva of your rank 
to that of mine, and the action would be but a mild return to your 
lanruage. But I love rather to teach you than to correct. Ac- 
cording to my creed, my lord, he conquers most in good breeding 
who forbears the most— scorn enables me to forbear ! Adieu ! " 

With this, Clifford turned on his heel and strode away. A mur- 
mur, approaching to a groan, from the younger or sillier pari of 
the parasites (the mature and the sensible have no extra emotion to 
throw away), followed him as he disappeared. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Outlaw. Stand, sir, and throw us that you have about you ! 
Val. Ruffiana, forego that rade, uncivil touch ! 

The Two Qentlemen of Verona. 

On leaving the scene in which he had been so unwelcome a guest, 
Clifford hastened to the little inn where he had leffc his horse. He 
mounted and returned to Bath. His thoughts were absent, and he 
unconsciously suffered the horse to direct its course whither it 
pleased. This was naturally towards the nearest halting-place 
which the animai remembered ; and this halting-place was at that 
illustrious tavern, in the suburbs of the town, in which we have 
before commemorated Clifford' s re-election to the dignity of chief. 
It was a house of long-established reputation ; and here news of 
any of the absent confederates was always to be obtained. This 
circumstance, added to the excellence of its drink, its ease, and the 
electric chain of early habits, rendered it a favourite haunt, even 
despite their present gay and modish pursuits, with Tomlinson 
and Popper : and here, wnen Clifford sought the pair at unseason- 
able hours, was he for the most part sure to find them. As his 
meditations were interrunted by the sudden stopping of his horse 
beneath the well-known sign, Clifford, muttering an angry male- 
diction on the animai, spurred it onward in the direction of his own 
home. He had alreaay reached the end of the Street, when his 
resolution seemed to change, and muttering to himself, " Ay, I might 
as well arrange this very night for our departure ! " he turned his 
horse's head backward, and was once more at the tavern door. He 
threw the bridle over an iron railing, and knocking with a peculiar 
sound at the door, was soon admitted. 

"Are and here?" asked he of the old wpman, as ho 

entered, mentioning the cant words by which, among friends, Tom- 
ìuìsob and Pepper were usually kaown. " ^^T ^^ ^°^ €o ne on 
the shorps to-night," repHed the old\aà7,^^^V^^jaissK^^ 
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candle to the face of the speaker with an intelligent look ; " Oliver • 
is sleepy, and the lads will take advantage of tris nap." 

" Do you mean," answered Clifford, replying in the same key, 
which we take the liberty to paraphrase, " that they are out on any 
actual expeditìon?" 

" To be sure," rejoined the dame. " They who lag late on the 
road may want money for supper ! " 

"Ha! which road?" 

" You are a pretty fellow for captain !" rejoined the dame, with 
a good-naturect sarcasm in her tone. " Why, Captain Gloak, poor 
fellow ! knew every turn of his men to a hair, and never needed to 
ask what they were about. Ah, he was a fellow ! none of your 
girl-faced mudgers, who make love to ladies, forsooth — a pretty 
woman need not look far for a kiss when he was in the room, I 
warrant, however coarse her duds might be ; and lauk ! but the 
captain was a sensible man, and liked a cow as well as a calf." 

So, so ! on the road, are they?" cried Clifford, musingly, and 
without heeding the insinuateci attack on his decorum. " But 
answer me, what is the pian ? — Be quick." 

"Why," replied the dame, "there's some swellcove of a lord 
gives a blow-out to-day, and the lads, dear souls, think to play 
tnequeer on some straggler." 

mthout uttering a word, Clifford darted from the house, and 
was remounted before the old lady had time to recover her 
surprise. 

'*If you want to see them," cried she, as he put spurs to his 

horse, "they ordered me to have supper ready at ." The 

horse's hoofs drowned the last words of the dame, and carefully 
rebolting the door, and muttering an invidious comparison between 
Captain Clifford and Captain Gloak, the good landlady returned to 
those culinary operations destined to rejoice the hearts of Tomlin- 
son and Pepper. 

Return we ourselves to Lucy. It so happened that the scjuire's 
carriage was the last to arrive : for the coachman, long uninitiated 
among the shades of Warlock into the dissipation 01 fashionable 
life, entered on his début at Bath, with ali the vigorous heat of 
matured passions for the first time released, into the festivities of 
the alehouse, and'having a milder master than most of his com- 
rades, the fear of displeasure was less strong in his aurigal bosom 
than the love of companionship ; so that during the time this 
gentleman was amusing himselr, Lucy had ampie Ieisure for enjoy- 
ìng ali the thousand-and-one reports of the scene between Maule- 
verer and Clifford, which regalea her ears. Nevertheless, whatever 
might have been ner feelings at these pleasing recitals, a certain 
va^ue joy predominated over ali. A man feels but slight compa- 
rative happiness in being loved, if he know that it is in vain. But 
to a woman, that simple knowledge is sufficient to destroy the 
memory of a thousand distresses ; and it is not tilL ^\^\^&\f^SOo^- 
heart again and again that she la loved, \2ta& ^fò^f2^. 'es^i^O^^^ 
to ask uit be in vain. 

• The xaooxi. 
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It was a partially starlit, yet a dim and obseure night» for the 
moon had fbr the last hour or two been snrronadftd winist and 
cloud, when at length the oarriage arrived ; apj^MauIeverer, for 
the second time that evening playing the escori» 'éonduoted Lucy 
to the vehiclc. Anxious to learn ìf she had Been car been addresaed 
by Clifford, the subtle earl, as he led her to the gate» dwelt parti- 
cularly on the ìntrusion of that person, and by the trembbng of 
the hand whioh rested on his arm, he drew no delicious amen for 
his own hopes. " However," thought he, " the man poes to-mor- 
row, and then the iìeld will be olear ; the girl's a ohild jet, and I 
forgìve her folly." And with an air of chivalrie venerafion, Mau- 
leverer bowed the obiect of his pardon into her oarriage» 

As soon as Lucy felt herself alone with her father, the emotians 
so long pent within her foroed themselves into veni, and leaning 
back against the carriage, she wept, thongh in srilence, tears, train- 
ing tears, of sorrow ? comfort, agitation, anxiety.. 

The good old squire was slow in perceiving his daughter's emo- 
tion; it would have escaped him altogether if ? aotuated by a 
kindly warming of the heart towards her» onginating in his 
new suspicion or her love for Clifford, he had not put hit arm 
round her neck ; and this unexpeoted oaresg so entirely unstrung 
her nerves, that Lucy at once threw herself upon her father 1 » 
breast, and her weeping, hitherto so quiet, beoame dutinot and 
audible. 

" Be comforted, my dear, dear child ! " said the squire, almoet 
affected to tears himself ; and his emotion, arousing him from his 
usuai menta! confusion, rendered his words lesa involved and 
equivocai than they were wont to be. " And now I do hope that 
you won't vex yourself ; the young man is indeed— and, I do 
assure you, I always thought so — a very charming. gentleman, 
there's no denying it. But what oan we do ì You see what they 
ali say of him, and it really was — we must allow that— very im- 
proper in him to come without being asked. Moreover, my dearest 
child, it is very wrong, very wrong, indeed, to love any one, and 
not know who he is : and— and— but don't ory, my dear love, 
don't ory so ; ali will be very well, I am sure— quite suro 1" 

As he said this, the kind old man drew his daughter nearer him, 
and feeling his hand hurt by something she wore unseen, whioh 
pressed against it, he- inquired, with some suspicion that the love 
might have proceeded tolove-gifts, what it was. 

" It is my mother's picture," said Lucy, simply, and pnttdng 
it a side. 

The old squire had loved his wife tenderly, and when Lucy made 
this reply, ali the fond and warm recollecUons of his youth ruahed 
upon him : he thought, too, how earnestly on her death^bed that 
wife had recommended to his vigilant care their only ohild, now 
weeping on his bosom : he remembered how, dwelhng on that 
which to ali women seems the grand epooh of life, she had said, 
" Never let her affections be trined with,— never be persuaded by 
your ambitious òrother to make neT marry ^Wa» ÀfeVra&TO&tat 
to oppose her, without strong xeaaon» "whfit^ aV*&*»\^foss<a^3ùfò 
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"be but a child now, I know enough of her to feci convinced that if 
ever she love, she will love too well for her own happiness, even 
with ali things in her favour." These words, these recollections, 
joined to the remembrance of the cold-hearted scheme of "William 
Brandon, which he had allowed himself to favour, and of his own 
supineness towards Lucy's growing love for Clifford, till resistance 
became at once necessary and too late, ali smote him with a 
remorseful sorrow, and fairly sobbing himself, he said, "Thy 
mother, child ! ah, would that she were living, she would never 
have neglected thee as I have done ! " 

The squire's self-reproachmade Lucy's tears cease on the instant, 
and, as she covered her father's hand with kisses, she replied only 
by vehement accusations against herself, and praises of his too great 
fatherly fondness and affection. This little burst, on both sides, 
of honest and simple-hearted love, ended in a silence full of tender 
and mingled thoughts ; and as Lucy stili clung to the breast of the 
old man, uncouth as he was in temper, below even mediocrity in 
intellect, and altogether the last person in age, or mind, or habit, 
that seemed fit for a confidant in the love of a young and enthu- 
siastic girl, she felt the old hoinely truth, that under ali disadvan- 
tages, tnere are in this hollow world few in whom trust can be so 
salely reposed, few who so delicately and subtilely respect the 
confidence, as those from whom we spring. 

The father and daughter had béen silent for some minutes, and 
the former was about to speak, when the carriage suddenly stopped. 
The squire heard a rough voice at the horses' heads ; he looked 
forth from the window to see, through the mist of the night, what 
could possibly be the matter, and he encountered in this action, 
just one indi from his forehead, the protruded and shilling barrel 
of a horse-pistol. We maybelieve, without a reflection on his 
courage, that Mr. Brandon threw himself back into his carriage 
with ali possible despatch ; and at the same moment the door was 
opened, and a voice said, not in a threatening, but a smooth accent, 
" Ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry to disturb you, but want is im- 
perious : oblige me with your money, your watches, your rings, 
and any other little commodities of a similar nature ! " 

So delicate a request the squire had not the heart to resist, the 
more especially as he knew himself without any weapons of 
defence ; accordingly he drew out a purse, not very fall it must be 
owned, together with an immense silver hunting-watch, with a 
piece of black riband attached to it-: " There, sir," said he, with a • 
groan ; '* don't frighten the young lady." 

The gentle applicant, who indeed was no other than the specious 
Augustus Tomlinson, slid the purse into his waistcoat-pocket, after 
feeling its contents with a rapid and scientifìc finger. **Your 
watch, sir," quoth he, and as he spoke he thrust it carelessly into 
his coat-pocket, as a schoolboy would thrust a peg-top, " is 
heayy; -but trustinj? to experience, since oa. ty.wacraXfe ««s^^s •>% 
denied me, I fear it is more valuablfc ìtotiv \\» >nèv^o^ ^^-r^ 
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to be&stidiouB. But surely the young \o&? , ^ l«^ ^^Mst ^^ 
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pay you the compliment of believing your word as te her age, 
ìnasmuch as the night is too dark to allow 1110 the happiness 
of a personal inspection), — the young lady has surely some little 
trinket she con dispense with ; * Beauty when imadorned,' toh 
know, &c." 

Lucy, who, though greatly frightened, lost neither her sEcass 
nor her presenco of mind, only answered hy drawing forth a. little 
silk purse, that contained stili less than the leathern convenienee 
of the squire ; to this she added a gold chain ; and TomlinBon, 
taking them with an affectionate squeeze of the hand, and a polite 
apology, was about to withdraw, when his sagacious eyes were 
suddenly stricken by the gleam of jewels. The fact was, that in 
altering the position of her mother's picture, which had been set in 
the few hereditary diamonds possessed by the Lord of Warlock, 
Lucy had allowea it to hang on the outside of her dress, and 
benaing forward to give the robber her other possessions, the 
diamonds at once carne in full sipht, and gleamed the more 
invitingly from the darkness of the night. 

"Ah, madami" said Tomlinson, stretching forth his hand, 
" you would play me false, would you ? Treaohery should never 
go unpunishea. Favour me instantly with the little ornament 
round your neck !" 

" I cannot — I cannot ! " said Lucy, grasping her treasure with 
both her hands, — " it is my mother's picture, and my mother 
is dead ! " 

" The wants of others, madam," returned Tomlinson, who could 
not for the lifc of him rob immorally, " are ever more worthy your 
attention than family prejudices. Seriously, give it, ani that 
instantly ; we are in a hurry, and your horses are plunging like 
devils : they will break your carnale in an instant— despatch !" 

The squire was a brave man on the whole, though no nero, and 
the nerves of an old foxhunter soon recover from a little alarm. 
The nicture of his buried wife was yet more inestimable to him 
than it was to Lucy, and at this new demand his spirit was roused 
within him. 

He clenched his fists, and advancing himself, as it were, on his 
seat, he cried in a loud voice : — 

" Begone, fellow! — I have given you — for my own part I 
think so — too much already ; and by — d you shall not have 
the picture ! " 

" Don't force me to use violence !" said Àugustus, and putting 
one foot on the carriage-step, he brought his pistol within a few 
inches of Lucy's breast, riphtly judging, perhaps, that the show of 
danger to her would be the beat method to intimidate the squire. 
At that instant the valorous moralist found himself suddenly 
seized with a powerful gripe on the shoulder, and a low voice, 
trembling with passion, hissed in his ear. Whatever might be 
the words that startled his organs, they operated as an instanta- 
neous charm ; and to their astonishmeut, the «^uire and Lucy 
beheld their assailant abruptìy witìa&caw. Taì» ^s»t «S. >C&ft 
o&rriage was ol&pped to, and Bcaxoely tvo um^\«k\iaà. ^a^^A. 
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before, the robber having remounted, his oomrade (hitherto 
stationed at the horses' heads) set spurs to his own steed, and the 
welcome sound of receding hoofs smote upon the bewildered ears 
of the father and daughter. 

The door of the carriage was again opened, and a voice, which 
made Lucy paler than the preceding terror, said, — 

" I fear, Mr. Brandon, the robbers have frightened your 
daughter. There is now, however, nothing to fear— the ruffiana 
are gone." 

" Gtod bless me ? " said the squire ; " why, is that Captain 
Clifford!" 

" It is ! and he conceives himself too fortunate to have been of 
the smallest service to Mr. and Miss Brandon." 

On having convinced himself that it was indeed to Mr. Clifford 
that he owed his safety, as well that of his daughter, whom he 
believed to have been in a far more imminent perii than she really 
was (for to teli thee the truth, reader, the pistol of Tomlinson was 
rather calculatedfor show than use, having a peculiarly long bright 
barrel with nothing in it), the squire was utterly at a loss how to 
express his gratitude ; and when he turned tó Lucy to beg she 
would herseff thank their gallant deliverer, he found that, over- 
powered with various emotions, she had, for the first time in her 
life, fainted away. 

" Gtood heavens ! " cried the alarmed father, " she is dead, — 
my Lucy — my Luoy — they have killed her ! " 

To open the door nearest to Lucy, to bear her from the carriage 
in his arms, was to Clifford the work of an instant ; utterly unoon- 
scious of the presence of any one else — unconscious even of what he 
said, he poured forth a thousand wild, passionate, yet half-audible 
expressions ; and as he bore her to a Dank by the roadside, and, 
seating himself, supported her against his bosom, it would be 
difficult, perhans, to say, whether something of deli^ht—of burning 
and thrilling aelight — was not min^led with his anxiety and 
terror. He chafed her small hands in his own — his breath, ali 
trembling and warm, glowed upon her cheek, and once, and but 
once, his lips drew nearer, and breathing aside the dishevelled 
richness of her tresses, clung in a long and silent kiss to her own. 

Meanwhile, by the neh) of his footman, who had now somewhat 
recoyered his astonished senses, the squire descended from his 
carriage, and approached with faltering steps the place where his 
daughter reclined. At the instant that he took her hand, Lucy 
hegan to revive, and the first action, in the bewildered uncon- 
sciousness of awaking, was to throw her arm around the neck of 
her supporter. 

Could ali the hours and realities of hope, joy, pleasure, in 
Clifford^ previous life have been melted down and concentrated 
into a single emotion, that emotion would have been but taxas^ 
the rapture of Lucy's momentary and iimo^eró. fc«x«a&\ ks^ ^»,^ 
later, yet no distant period, wneu in. \tafò ì^ssbl^ ^^"^^vJ^S 
Tisane ofDeath aoowled upon him, it im^ ^ft^àssas^^^S 
bis thoughts dwéit not far more ofteu ou tìafò Tesassn^s»» 55 * ^^ 
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dclightful moment, than on the bitterness and ignominy of an 
approaching doom ! 

" She breathes — shc moves — she wakes !" cried the father ; and 
Lucy, attempting to rise, and recognising the squire's voice, said 
faintly, " Thank God, my dear father, you are not hurt ! And 
are they really gone r — and. where — where are toe f" 

The squire, relieving Clifford of his charge, folded his child in 
his arms, while in his own elucidatory manner he informed her 
where she was, and with whom. The lovers stood face to face 
to each other ; but what a delicious blushes did the night, which 
concealed ali but the outline of their forms, hide from the eyes of 
Clifford. 

The honcst and kind heart of Mr. Brandon was glad of a release 
to the indulgent sentiments it had always cherished towards the 
suspected and maligned Clifford, and turning now from Lucy, it 
fairly poured itself forth upon her deliverer. He grasped him 
warmly by tne hand, and insisted upon his accompanying them to 
Bath in the carriage, and allowing the footman to ride his horse. 
This offer was stili pcnding, when the footman, who had been to 
see after the heal'th and comfort of his fellow-servant, carne to 
inform the party, in a dolorous accent, of something which, in the 
confusion and darkness of the night, they had not yet learned,— 
namely, tliat the horses and coachman were — gone ! 

"Gone!" said the squire; "gone! — why, the villains can't— 
(for my part, I never believe, though I have heard such wonders 
of, those sleights of hand)— have bagged them !" 

Here a low groan was audible, and the footman, sympathetically 
guided to the spot whence it emanated, found the huge body of the 
coachman safely deposited, with his face downward, in the 
middle of the kennel. After this worthy had been lifted to his 
legs, and had shaken himself into intelligence, it was found that 
when the robber had detained the horses, the coachman, who 
required very little to concjuer his more bellicose faculties, nad — 
(he himself said, by a violent blow from the ruffian, though, 
perhaps, the cause lay nearer home) — quitted the coach-box for 
the kennel, the horses grew frightened, and after plun^ing and 
rearing till he cared no longer to occupy himself witn their arrest, 
the highwayman had verjr auietly cut the traces, and by the thne 

Sresent it was not impossible that the horses were almost at the 
oor of their stables at Bath. 

The footman, who had apprised the squire of this misfortune, 
was, unlike most news-tellers, the tìrst to offer consolation. 

"There be an excellent public," quoth he, " about half a mile 
on, where your honour could get horses ; or, mayhap, if Miss 
Lucy, poor heart, be faint, you may like to stop for the night." 

Though a walk of hall a mile in a dark night, and under 

other circumstanoes, would not have seemed a grateful propo- 

sition, yet, at present, when the squire's imagination had only 

picturea to him the alternatives of passing the niffht in the 

earriage, or of orawling on foot to Itatài, \t «fòenkftA. xs^. «w ^«r^ 

insigmfìcajit Jmrdship, And tucking "hi* to»fc\i\«t** «wa. Nax^st 
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his own, while in a kind voice he told Clifford "to support her on 
the other side," the squire ordered the footman to lead tue way with 
Clifford's horse, and the coachman to follow or be d— d, whichever 
hepleased. 

In silence Clifford offered his arm to Lucy, and silently she 
accepted the courtesy. The squire was the only talker, and the 
theme he chose was not ungrateful to Lucy, for it was the praise 
of her lover. But Clifford scarcely listened, for a thousand thoughts 
and feelings contested within him ; and the light touch of Lucy's 
hand upon his arm would alone have been suftìcicnt to district 
and confuse his attention. The darkncss of the niffht, the late 
excitement, the stolen kiss that stili glowed upon liis lips, the 
remembrance of Lucy's flattering agitation in the scene with her 
at Lord Mauleverer's, the yet warmer one of that unconscious 
embrace, which stili tìngled through everv nerve of his frame, ali 
conspired with the delicious emotion which he now experienced at 
her presence and her contact to intoxicate and iniiame him. Oh, 
those burning moments in love, when romance has just mellowed 
into passion, and without losing anything of its luxurioùs vagiie- 
ness, mingles the enthusiasm 01 its dreams with the ardent desires 
of reality and earth ! That is the exact time when love has 
reached its hirìiest point, — when ali feelings, ali thouffhts, tho 
whole soul, ana the whole mind, are seizcd and engrossed, — when 
evcry difficulty weighcd in the oppositc scale seems lighter than 
dust,— when to renounce the object beloved is the most deadly and 
lasting sacrifice,:— and when in so many broasts, where honour, 
conscience, virtue, are far stronger than wo can believe them 
eyer to have been in a criminal like Clifford, honour, conscience, 
virtue, have perished at once, and suddenly into ashes before that 
mighty and irresistible lire. 

The servant, who had had previous opportunities of ascer- 
taining the topography of the "public" of which he spake, and 
who was perhaps tolerably reconciled to his late terror in tho 
anticipation of renewing nis intimacy with " the spirits of the 
past," now direoted the attention of our travellcrs to a small inn 
just before them. Mine host had not yet retired to repose, and it 
was not neoessary to knock twice before the door was opened. 

A bright fire, an officious landlady, a commiserate landlord, a 
warm potation, and the promise of excellent beds, ali appeared to 
our squire to make ampie amends for the intelligence that the inn 
was not licensed to let post-horses ; and mine host having pro- 
mised forthwith to send two stout fellows, a rope, and a cart- 
horse, to bring the carriage under shelter (for the squire valued 
the vehicle because it was twenty years old) and, moreover, to 
have the harness repaired, and tlie horses ready by an early 
hour the next day, tho good-humour of Mr. Brandon rose into 
positive hilarity. Lucy retired under the auspices of the \aaiL- 
lady to bed, and the squire having fawwV fc. \>v>\\\ d^wsv^, 
discovered a thousand new virtwea in CY\&st\, vss^wàs^^ \fcss. ^ 
never interrupting a good story, c\a\f^. ^ ^f^v^ 
shouldcr, and making hiin prou\W ^ ^ Q Vvv;^ ^ ^ v 
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had seen him aretin, withdrew also to the repose of his pillow. 
Clifford remained below, gazine abstraotedly on the fire for some 
time aftewards; nor was it till the drowsy ohambermaid had 
thrice informed him of the prepared comforts of his bed, that he 
adjourned to his chamber. Even then it seems that sleep did not 
visit his eyelids, for a wealthy grazier, who lay in the room below, 
comnlained bitterly the next morning of some person walking 
overhead "in ali manner of strides, just for ali the world like 
ahapparition in boots." 



CHAPTER XXni. 

Viola. And dost thou love me ? 

Ly sander. . . Love thee, Viola? 

Do I not fly thee when my being drinks 
Light trom thine eyes ?— that flight is ali my answer ! 

The Bride, Act ii., Scene i. 

The curtain meditations of the squire had not been without the 
produce of a resolve. His warm neart at once reopened to the 
liking he had formerlv conceived for Clifford ; he longed for an 
opportunity to atone for his past unkindness, and to testify his 
present gratitude ; moreover, he felt at once indignant at, and 
ashamed of, his late conduci in joining the popular, and, as he 
nqw fully believed, the causeless prepossession against his young 
friend, and before a more present and a stronger sentiment his 
habitual deference for his brother's counsels faded easily away. 
Coupled with these favourable feelings towards Clifford were his 
sagacious snspicions, or rather certainty, of Lucy's attachment to 
her handsome deliverer ; and he had at least sumcient penetration 
to perceive that she was not likely to love him the ìess for the 
night' s adventure. To ali this was added the tender recollection of 
his wife's parting words ; and the tears and teli-tale agitation of 
Lucy in the carriage were sufficient to his simple mind, which 
knew not how lightly maiden's tears are shed and dried, to confimi 
the prediction of the dear deceased. Nor were the squire's more 
generous and kindly feelings utterlyunmixed with selnsh oonside- 
rations. Prona? but not the least ambitious, he was always more 
ready to confer an honour than receive one, and at heart ne was 
secretly glad at the notion of exchanging, as a son-in-law, the 
polished and unfamiliar Mauleverer for the agreeable and social 
Clifford. Such, in " admired disorder," were the thoughts which 
ròlled through the teeming brain of Joseph Brandon, ana before he 
had turned on his left side, which he always did preparatory to 
surrendering himself to slumber, the squire had fully come to a 
determination most fatai to the sohemes of the lawyer and the hopes 
of the earl. 
The next morning, as Lucy was knitting 

" The looae train of her axnber-dxovping ^aix ^ 
before the little minor of her oliamber, <*!&&. mute^Wa 
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dìmmed and darkened glass gave back a face whioh might bave 
shamed a Greoian vision of Aurora, a gentle tap at her door an- 
nounced her father. There was in his rosy and eomely eonntenance 
that expression generally characteristio of a man pleased with 
himself, and persoaded tnat he is about to give pleasnre. 

" My dear child," said the squire, fondly stroking down the 
lnxuriance of his Lncy's hair, and kissing her damasi check, " I 
am come to have some little oonversation with yon : sit down now, 
and (for my part, I love to talk at my ease ; and, by the bye, shut 
the window, my love, it is an easteriy wind) I wisn we may oome 
to a clear and cQstinct nnderstanding. Hem ! — give me your hand, 
my child, — I think on these matters one can soareely speak too 
precisely and to the purpose ; although I am well aware (for my 
own part, I always wish to act to every one, to you especially, my 
dearest child, with the greatest consideration) that we must go- 
to work with as muoh delicacy as conciseness. You know this 
Captain Clifford,— 'tis a brave youth, is it not ?— well— nay, never 
blush so deeply, there is notbing (for in these matters one can't 
have ali one s wishes, — one can't have everything) to he ashamed 
of! Teli me now, child, dost think he is in love with thee ? " 

If Lucy did noi immediately answer by words, her pretty lips 
moved as if she could readily reply ; and fìnally, thev settlea into 
so sweet and so assured a amile, tnat the squire, fonò! as he was of 
" precise " information, was in want of no fuller answer to his 
question. 

" Ay, ay, young lady," said he, looking at her with ali a father's 
affection, "I see how it is. And, come now, — what do you turn 
away for ? Dost think if, as I believe, though there are envious 
persona in the world, as there always are wheh a man's handsome, 
or olever, or brave ; though, by tue way, which is a very droll 
thing in my eyes, they don't envy, at least not ill-naturedly, a man 
for being a lord, or rich ; but, quite on the contrary, rank and 
money seem to make them think one has ali the cardinal virtues. 
Humph ! — If, I say , this Mr. Clifford should turn out to be a gentle- 
man of family — for you know that is essential, since the Brandons 
have, as my orother has probably told you, been a great race many 
centuries ago, — dost think, my child, that thou couldst give up 
(the cat is out of the bag) this old lord, and marry a simple gen- 
tleman ? " 

The hand which the squire had held was now with an arch ten- 
derness applied to his mouth, and when he again seized it, Lucy 
hid her glowin^ face in his bosom ; and it was only by a whisper, 
as if the very air was garrulous, that he could draw forth (for now 
he insisted on a verbal reply) her happy answer. 

We are not afraid that our reader will blame us for not detailinff 
the rest of the interview between the father and daughter : it dia 
not last above an hour longer ; for the squire deolared that, for 
his own part, he hated more words than were necesiB&s^. "^^< 
Brandon was the first to descend to the \ste«2idajaX. % -ttcoS^KÒa^^^ 
àescenàed the stairs, " Well now, ìiaiic me Si\ «ssvt^\» ^è»s^*CQs^ 
off (fori do not like to think muok oi »o «SW ^.Ta»tó^s^^fiS ^so» 
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And os for my brother, I shan't teli nim till it's ali over and 
scttled. And ìf he is angry, he and the old lord may, though. I 
don't mean to bo unbrotherly, go to the devil together ! " 

When the three were assemblea at the breakfast-table, there 
could not, perhaps, have been found anywhere a stronger contrari 
than that which the radiant face of Lucy bore to the haggard and 
worn expression that disfigured the handsome features ofher lover. 
Sq marked was the change that one night seemed to have wrought 
upon Clifford, that even the squire was startled and alarmed at 
it. But Lucy, whose innocent vanity pleased itself with account- 
ing for the alteration, eonsoled herself with the hope of soon 
witnessing a very different expression on the oountenanoe of her 
lover ; and though she was silent, and her happiness lay quiet and 
deep within her, yet in her eyes and lip tnere was that which 
seemed to Clifford an insult to his own misery, and stung Tifm to 
the heart. t However, he exerted himself to meet the conversation. 
of the squire, and to mask as well as he was able the evidence of 
the conllict which stili raged within him. 

The mornin$ was wet and eloomy ; it was that drizzling and 
mistv rain which is so cspecially nutritious to the growthof blue 
devils, and the jolly squire failed not to rally his young friend 
upon his feminine susceptibility to the inftuences of the weather. 
Clifford replied jestingly, and the jest, if bad, was ffood enough to 
content the railer. In this facetious manner passed the lime, tOl 
Lucy, at the requcst of her father, left the room to prepare for 
their return home. 

Drawing his cliair near to Clifford's, the squire then commenced 
in real and affectionate carnest his operations — these he had already 
planned — in the following order : they were, first, to inquire into, 
and to leam, Clifford's rank, family, and prospects; secondly, 
liaving ascertained the proprieties of the outer man, they were 
to examine the state of the inner one; and, thirdly, shouldour 
skilful inquirer find his guesses at Clifford's affection for Lucy con- 
firmed, they were to expel the modest fear of a repulse, which the 
squire allowed was naturai enouffh, and to lead the object of the 
inauiry to a knowledge of the happiness that, Lucy consenting, 
might be in store for him. "While, with his wonted ingenuity, the 
squire was pursuing his benevolent designs, Lucy remained in her 
own room, in such meditation and such dreams as were naturai to 
a heart so sanguine and enthusiastic. 

She had been more than half an hour alone, when the chamber- 
maid of the hostehy knocked at her door, and delivered a message 
from the squire, begging her to come down to him in the parlour. 
With a heart that beat so violently it almost seemed to wear away 
its very life, Lucy slowly, and with tremulous steps, descended to 
the parlour. On opening the door she saw Cliffora standing in the 
recess of the window ; his face was partly turned from her, and his 
eyes downeast. The good old squire sat in an elbow-chair, and a 
sort of puzzled and half-satisfìed complacency gave expression to 
lu's features. 
"Come hiiher, child," said ìie, dcariss \ìi^ 'to^V-, lv C«^»c«cl 
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Clifford— a-hem !— has done you the honour— to — and I dare say 
you will be very much surprised— not that, for my own part, I 
ihink there is much to wonder at in it, but such may be my partial 
opinion (and it is certainly very naturai in me) to make you a 
aeclaration of love. He declares, moreover, that he is the most 
miserable of men, and that he would die «ooner than have the pre- 
sumption to hope. — Therefore you see, my love, I have sent for 
you to give hiin permission to destroy min self in any way he 
pleases ; and I leave hini to show cause why (it is a fate that sooner 
or later happens to allhis fellow-men} sentence of death should not 
be passed against him." Having delivered this speech with more 

Eropriety of word than usually fell to his share, the squire rose 
astily and hobbled out of the room. 

Lucy sank into the ohair her father had quitted, and Clifford, 
approaching towards her, said in a hoarse and low voice, — 

" Your father, Miss Brandon, says rightly, that I would die 
rather than lift my eyes in hope to you. I thought yesterday that 
I had seen you for the last time ; cnance, not my own folly or pre- 
sumption, has brought me again before you ; and even the fe\7 
hours I have passed under the same roof with you bave made me 
feel as if my love— my madness— had never reached its height till 
now. Oh, Lucy ! " continued Clifford, in a more impassioned tone, 
and, as if by a sudden and irresistible impulse, throwins: himselt' 
at her feet ; " if I couM hope to merit you— if I coula hope to 
raise myself— if I could— but no — no — no ! I am cut off from ali 
hope, and for ever ! " 

There was so deep, so bitter, so heartfelt an anguish and remorse 
in the voice with which these last words were spoken, that Lucy, 
hurried off her guard, and forgetting everything in wondering 
sympathy and compassion, answered, extending her hand towards 
Clifiord, who, stili kneeling, seized and covered it with kisses of 
fire, — 

" Do not speak thus, Mr. Clifford ; do not accuse yoùrself 
of what I am sure, quite sure, you cannot deserve. Pexhaps — for- 
give me, — your birth, your fortune, are beneath your merits; and 
you have penetrated.into my fatìier's weakness on the former 
point ; or, perhaps, you yoùrself have not avoided ali the errors 
mto which men are hurried ; perhaps vou have been imprudent or 
thoughtless; perhaps you have (fashion is contagious) j)layed 
beyond your means, or ineurred debts : these are faults, it is true, 
and to be regretted, yet not surely irreparable." 

For that instant can it be wondered that ali Clifford's resolution 
and self-denial deserted him, and lifting his eyes, radiant with joy 
and gratitude, to the face which bent in benevolent innocenco 
towards him, he exclaimed, " No, Miss Brandon ! — no, Lucy ! — 
dear, angel Lucy! — my faults are less venial than these, but 
perhaps tney are no less the consequence of circumstances and con- 
tagion ; perhaps it may not be too late to repair them. WwìI^q^ 
— you indeed deign to be my guardian, Ix^\Ai^^<M^«tt ^JOosssast 
saved !" _ .. A ^ 

" If," said Lucy, bluslùng deeply, ai^ \odd^ to^,^^ ^ 
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spoke quiok and eagerly, as if to avoid humbling him by ber offer. 
— " If, Mr. Clifford, the want of wealth has in any way oocasioned 
yon uneasiness, or — or error, do believe me — I mean us — so mach 
your Mends as not for an instant to soruple in relieving us of some 
little portion of our last night's debt to you." 

" Dear, noble girl !" saia Clifford, while there writhed upon his 
lips one of those smiles of powerful sarcasm that sometimes dis- 
torted his features, and thnllingly impressed upon Lucy a resem- 
blance to one very different in reputation and eharaoter to her lover, 
— " Do not attribute my misfortunes to so petty a souroe ; it is not 
money that I shall want while I live, thougn I shall to my last 
breatn remember this delicacy in you, and compare it with certain 
base remembrances in myown mind. Yes ! ali past thoughts and 
recollections will make me hereafter worship you even more than I 
do now ; while in your heart they will— unless Heaven grant me 
one prayer — make you scorn and detest me ! " 

" ITor mercy's saie do not speak thus!" said Lucy, gazingin 
indistinct alarm upon the dark and working features of ner lover. 
" Scorn, detest you ! impossible ! How could I, after the remem- 
branoe of last night ? " 

" Ay ! of last night," said Clifford, speaking through bis eround 
teeth : " there is much in that remembrance to live long in both of 
us : but you— you— fair angel [and ali harshness and irony vanish- 
ing at once from his voice and countenance, yielded to a tender and 
deep sadness, mingled with a respect that bordered on reverence], 
— you never could have dreamed of more than pity for one like 
me, — you never could have stooped from your high and dazzling 
purity to know for me one such thought as that which burns at my 
neart for you, — you — yes, withdraw your hand, I am not worthy 
to touch it ! " And clasping his own hands before his face, he 
became abruptly silent; cut his emotions were but ili ooncealed. 
and Lucy saw the muscular frame before her heaved and convulsea 
by passions which were more intense and rending because it was 
only for a few moments that they conquered his self- will and 
struggled into vent. 

If afterwards, — but long afterwards, Lucy recallin^ the mystery of 
his words, confessed to herself that they betrayed guilt, she was tnen 
too much affected to think of anything but her love and his emotion. 
Shebent down, and with a girlish and fond self-abandonment, which 
none could have resisted, placed botìi her hands on his : Clifford 
started, looked up, and in the next moment he had clasped her to 
his heart ; and wnile the only tears he had shed sinoe his career of 
crime fell fast and hot upon her countenance, he kissed her forehead. 
her cheek, her lips, in a passionate and wild transport. His voice died 
within him ; he could not trust himself to speak ; only one thought, 
even in that seeming forgetfulness, of her and of himself, stirred 
and spoke at his breast— ; -flight. The more he felt he loved, — the 
more tender and the more coniiding the object of his love, the more 
urgent became the necessity to leave her. Ali other duties had 
oeen neglecteà ; but he loved witk a. reai lorefe, «ssj^\sss^, ^iVÀsk 
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taught hini one duty, bore him triumphantly through ita bitter 
ordeal. 

" You will hear from me to night," he muttered ; " believe that 
I am mad, accursed, criminal, but not utterly a monster ! I ask no 
more merciful opinion !" He drew himself from his perilous posi- 
tion, and abruptly departed. 

When Clifford reached his home, he found his worthy coadiutore 
waiting for him with alarm and terror on their countenances. An old 
feat, in which they had signalised themselves, had long attracted the 
rigid attentionof thepolice ; and certain officers had now been seen 
at Bath, and certain inquiries had been set on foot, which portended 
no good to the safety of the sagacious Tomlinson and the valorous 
Pepper. They carne, humbly and penitentially, demanding pardon 
for their nnconscious aggression of the squire's carriage, and en- 
treating the captain's instant advice. If Clifford had before wavered 
in his disinterested determination, — if visions of Lucy, of happi- 
ness and reform, had floated in his solitary ride, too frequently and 
too glowingly before his eyes, the sight of these men, their conver- 
sation, their danger, ali sufnced to restore his resolution. " Merci- 
ful Ood !" thought he, "and is it to the comrade of such lawless 
villains, to a man, like them, exposed hourly to the most ignomi- 
nious of deaths, that I have for one section of a moment dreamed 
of consigning the innocent and generous girl, whose trust or love 
is the oDly crime that could deprive her of the most brilliant 
destiny." 

Short were Clifford's instructions to his followers, and so much 
do we do mechanically, that they were delivered with his usuai 
forethought and precision. " You will leave the town instantly ; 
go not for your lives to London, or to rejoin any of your comrades. 
Side for the Red Cave : provisions are stored tnere, and, since our 
late alteration of the interior, it will afford ampie room to conceal 
your horses. On the night of the second day from this I will join 
you. But be sure that you enter the cave at night, and quit it 
upon no account till I come ! " 

" Yes ! " said he, when he was alone, " I will ioin you again, but 
only to quit you. One more offence against the law, or at least one 
sum wrested from the swollen hands of the rich, sufficient to equip 
me for a foreign army, and I quit the country of my birth and my 
orimes. If I cannot deserve Lucy Brandon, I will be somewhat 
less unworthy . Perhaps (why not ?) — I am young, my nerves are 
not weak, my brain is not dull ; perhaps I may in some field of 
honourable adventure win a name, that before my death-bed I may 
not blush to acknowledge to her ! " 

While this resolve beat high within Clifford's breast, Lucy 
sadly and in silence was continuing with the squire her short 
journey to Bath. The latter was very inquisitive to know why 
Clifford had gone, and what he had avowed ; and Lucy, scarcely 
ablé to answer, threw everything on the ptoimsfò^L \a\Xfct ^JL^fe 
night. . 

Yt Iam glad," muttered the squire to \vcx, M ftuakV* ^ %^^% ^ 
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write, for, somehow or other, thoujjfh I questionedhim very tightly, 
lie slipped through my cross-exammation, and bursting out at once 
as to bis love for you, left me as wise about himaelf as I was before. 
No doubt (for my own part I don't see what should prevent bis 
being a great man incog.) this letter will explain ali !" 

Late that nigbt the letter carne ; Lucy, fortunately for her, was 
alone in ber own room ; sbe opened it, and read as foflows : — 

cliffoiid's lettee. 

" I have promised to write to yon, and I sit down to perform 
that promise. At this moment the recollection of yonr goodness, 
your generous consideration, is warm within me ; and wbile I 
must cnoose cairn and common words to express what I ought to 
say, my heart is alternatela melted and torn by thoughts which 
would ask words, oh, how different ! Your father has questioned 
me often of my parentage and birth, — I have hitherto èlnded his 
interrogatorics. Learn now who I am. In a wretched abode, sur- 
roundedby the inhabitants of poverty and vice, I recali my earliest 
recollections. My father is unknown to me as to every one ; my 
mother, to you I dare not mentionwho or what she was, — she died 
in my infancy. Without a name, but not without an inheritance 
(my inheritance was large — it was infamy !), I was thrown upon 
the world. I had received by accident some education, and nn- 
bibed some ideas, not naturai to my situation ; sinoe then I have 
played many parts in life : books and men I have not so neglected, 
but that I nave gleaned at intervals some little knowledge from 
both. Hence, if I have seemed to you better than I am, you will 
perceive the cause. Circumstances made me soon my own master ; 
they made me also one whom honest men do not love to look upjon ; 
my deeds have been, and my character is, of a par with my birth 
and my fortunes. I carne, m the noble hope to raise and redeem 
myself by gilding my fate with a wealthy marnale, to this city ; 
I saw you, whom I had once before met. I heara you were rich. 
Hate me, Miss Brandon, hate me ! — I resolved to make your 
ruin the cause of my redemption. Happily for you, I scarcely 
knew you before I loved you; that love deepened,— it caught 
something pure and elevated from yourself. My resolution for- 
sook me; even now I could throw myself on my knees, and 
thank God that you — you, dearest and noblest of human beings 
— are not my wiie. Now, is my conduct clear to you ?— If not, 
imagine me ali that is villanous, save in one point, where \you 
are concerncd, and not a shadow of mystery will remain. Tour 
kind father, over-rating the paltry service 1 rendered you, would 
have consented to submit my fato to your decision. I blush 
indignantly for him — for you — that any living man should have 
dream ed of such profanation for Miss Brandon. Yet I myself was 
carried away andmtoxicated by so sudden and so soft a hope — even I 
àared to lift my eyes to you, to piess you. to this guilty heart, to 
forg-et myself, and to dream that voum\fc\&^TÈe&&\ Qax^wL 
folciremo for this inadness ^ Ana\i^rcaV\.\it,N^u\^iwxx\^V5 
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and glittering sphere of wedded happiness, can you remember my 
presumption and check your scorn ? Perhaps you think that by so 
late a confession I have already deceived you. Alas ! you know 
not what it costs ine now to confess ! I haa only one hope in lift», 
— it was that you might stili, long after you had. ceased to see me, 
fancy mo not utterly beneath the herd with whom you live. This 
buming yet selfish vanity I tear from me, and now I go where no 
hope can pursue me. No hope for myself, save one whioh can 
scarcely deserve the name, for it is rather a rude and visionary 
wish than an expectation : — it is, that under another name, and 
under different auspices, youmay hear of me at some distant tìme ; 
and when I apprise you that under that name you may recognise 
one who loves you better than ali created things, you may feel then 
at least, no cause for shame at your lover. What will you be then ? 
A happy wife — a mother— the centro of a thousand joys — beloved, 
admired — blessed when the eye sees you and the ear hears ! And 
this is what I ought to hope ; this is the consolation that ought to 
cheer me ; — perhaps a little time hence it will. Not that I shall 
love you less ; but that I shall love you less burningly, and there- 
fore less seliishly. I have now written to you ali that it becomes 
you to receive from me. My horse waits below to bear 'me from 
this city, and for ever from your vicinity. For ever ! — ay, you are 
the only blessing for ever iorbidden me. Wealth I may gain — a 
fair name — even glory I may perhaps aspire to !— to Heaven itself 
I may lind a path ; but of you my very areams cannot give me the 
shadow of a hope. I do not say, if you could pierce my soul while 
I write, that you would pity me. You may think it strange, but I 
' would not have your pity for worlds \ I think I would even rather 
have your hate ; pity seems so much like contempt. But if you 
knew what an effort has enabled me to tame down my language, 
to curb my thoughts, to prevent me from embodying that 
which now makes my brain whirl, and my hand feel as if the 
living fire consumed it ; if you knew what has enabled me to triumph 
over the madness at my heart, and spare you what, if writ or 
spoken, would seem like the ravings of insanity, you would not, 
and you could not, despise me, though you might abhor. 

" And now, Heaven guard and bless you ! Nothing on earth 
could injure you. And even the wicked who have looked upon 
you learn to pray — I have prayed for you ! " 

Thus (abrupt and signatureless) ended the expected letter. 
Lucy carne down the next morning at her usuai hour, and, except 
that she was very pale, nothing in her appearance seemed to an- 
nounce past grief or emotion. The squire asked her if she had 
received the promised letter. She answered in a clear, though 
faint voice, that she had— that Mr. Clifford had confessed himself 
of too low an origin to hope for marriage with Mr. Brandon's 
family ; that she trusted the squire would keep his seOT^\ -«s^ 
that the subject might never again\>e «jlwà^àXfò^i ^fiaet* ^''^^ 
this speech, there was something allento \i\i^%\a%£E»sroAj8a«x^ 
ter, and paiaful to her mind, «tofatiV^^^^»^^ 5 *^^ 
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former lover not to betray the whole of that oonfession so bitterly 
wrung from him. Perhaps, too, there was in that letter a charm 
which seemed to ber too sacred to be revealed to any one. And 
mysterìes were not excluded even from a love so ill-placed, and 
seemingly so transitory, as hers. * 

Lucy's answer touched the squire in his weak poìnt. " A man 
of decidedly low origin," he confessed, " was utterly out of the 
question ; nevertheless the young man showed a great deal of can- 
dour in his disclosure." He readily promised never to broach a 
subject necessarily so unpleasant; and though he sighed as he 
finished his speech, yet the extreme quiet of Lucy's manner re- 
assured him ; and wnen he perceived that she resumed, though 
languidly, her wonted avocations, he felt but little doubt of her 
soon overcoming the remembrance of what, he^ hoped, was but a 
girlish and fieetang fancy. He yielded, with avidity, to her propo- 
sai to return to Warlock ; and in the same week as that in which 
Lucy had received her lover's mysterious letter, the father and 
daughter commenced their journey home. 



CHAPTER XXIY. 

Butler. What are these, air ? 
Yeoman. And of what nature — to what use? 
Latroc. Imagine.— The Tragedy of Rollo. 
Quickly. — He's in Arthur's bosom, if ever man went to Arthur's bosora. 

Henry V. 

The stream of our narrative now conducts us back to William 
fuandon. The law-promotions previously intended were com- 
I>leted ; and, to the surprise of the public, the envied hamster, 
undergoing the degradation of knighthood, had, at the time we 
return to him, just changed his toilsome occupations for the serene 
dignity of the bench. Whatever regret this wily and aspiring 
schemer might otherwise have felt at an elevation oousiderably less 
distinguished than he might reasonably have expeoted,was entirely 
removed by the hopes afibrded to him of a speedy translation to a 
more brilliant office : it was whispered among those not unlikely to 
foresee such events, that the interest of the government required 
his talents in the house of peers. Just at this moment, too, the fell 
disease, whose ravages Brandon endeavoured, as jealously as possi- 
ble, to hide from the public, had appeared suddenly to vield to the 
skill of a new physician ; and by tne administration of medicines, 
which a man less stern or resolute might have trembled to adopt, 
(so powerful, and for the most part, deadly was their nature), ne 
passed from a state of almost msufferable torture to an elysium of 
tranquillity and ease : perhaps,however, the medicines whion altered 
also decaycd his consti tution : and it was observable, that in two cases 
where the phvsician had attained a like success by the same means, 
the patìents had died suddenly, exaxìtly at tfoa time when tbeir 
cureseemed to be iinally completed. TLowever, ^vt^^Mai^^t»XL- 
don appeared very little antLcipatiro oi àaag^x* "Sa» Tassassi 
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became more oheerful andeventhan it had ever been before ; there 
was a certain lightness in his gait, a certain exhilaration in his 
voice and eye, whioh seemed the tokens of one from whom a heavy 
burden had been suddenly raised, and who was no longer prevented 
from the eagerness of hope by the engrossing claims 01 a bodily 
pain. He had always been bland in society, but now his courtesy 
breathed less of artifice,— it took a more hearty tone. Another 
alteration was discernible in him, and that was precisely the re- 
verse of what might have been expeoted. He became more thrifty 
— more attentive to the expenses of life thari he had been. Thougn 
a despiser of show and ostentation, and far too Aard tobeluxurious, 
he was too sdentine an architect of the weaknesses of others not to 
have maintained dnring his public career an opulent appearance 
and a hospitable table. The profession he had adoptedf requires, 
perhaps, less of externals to aid it than any other ; stili, Brandon 
had anected to preserve parliamentary as well as legai importance ; 
and, though his house was situated in a quarter entirely profes- 
sional, he had been accustomed to assemble around his hospitable 
board ali who were eminent, in his politicai party, for rank or for 
talent. Now, however, when hospitality, and a certain largeness 
of expenses, better became his station, he grew closer and more 
exact in his economy. Brandon never could nave degenerated into 
a miser ; money, to one so habitually wise as he was, could 
never have passed from means into an object ; but he had, evidentiy , 
for some cause or another, formed the resolution to save. Some 
said it was the result of returning health, and the hope of a pro- 
longed life, to which many objects for which wealth ìs desirable 
miclit occur. But when it was accidentally ascertained that Bran- 
had been making several in<iuiries respecting a large estate in the 
neighbourhoodofWarlock, formerlyin the possession of his family, 
the gossips (for Brandon was a man to be gossiped about) were 
no longer in want of a motive, false or real, for the judge's 
thrift. 

It was shortly after his elevation to the bench, and ere these signs 
of change had become noticeable, that the same strange ragamumn 
whom we have mentioned before, as introduced by Mr. Swoppem 
to a private conference with Brandon, was admitted to the judge's 
presence. 

" Well," said Brandon, impatiently, the moment the door was 
closed, ** your news ?" 

" Vy, your onor." said the man, bashfully, twirling a thing that 
stood proxy for a nat, " I thinks as ow I shall be hable to satisfy 
your vorship's onor." Then approaching the judge, and assuming 
an important air, he whispered, — 

" 'Ks as ow I thought r 

" My God ! " cried Brandon, with vehemence. " And he is alive ? 
— andwhere?" 

" I believes," answered the seemly conudocit tìl ^sa ^"S^ss. 
Brandon, "thathebe's alive; andiilieWs^N^^Tsi^^^»^ 7 ?^ 
ivoiies in a glasa case, if I doea not ferretla.YEQ.wxX. \\svA^a \»^wByfiasi 
rhere he be &t thia xdek o' the moment, sn\aa\iTQfò Vt^. o»s^\ 
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" Is he in this country ?" said Brandon ; " or do you believe that 
he has gone abroad ?" 

"Vy, much of one, and not a little of the other !" said the 
euphonious confidant. 

" How ! speak plain, man— what do you mean ?" 

" Vy, I means, your onor. that I can't say vhere he is." 

" And this," said Brandon, with a muttered oath, — " this is 
your boasted news, is it ? Dog ! damned, damned do* ! if you 
trine with me, or play me false, I will hangr you, — by tEe living 
G-,Iwill!" 

The man shrunk back involuntarily from Brandon's vindictive 
forehead and kindled eyes ; but with the cunning peculiar to low 
vice answered, though in an humbler tone, — 

" And vot good vili that do your onor ? If so be as ow you scrags 
I, vili that put your vorship in the vay of finding he V 

Never was there an obstacle in grammar through which a 
sturdy truth could not break ; and Brandon, after a moody pause, 
said in a milder voice, — " I did not mean to frighten you ! Never 
mind what I said ; but you can surely guess whereabouts he is, or 
what means of life he pursues? pernaps" — and a momentary 
paleness crossed Brandon's swarthy visage, — " perhaps he may 
may have been driven into dishonesty in order to maintain 
himself ! " 

The informant replied with great naìveté, that " such a thing was 
not umpossible ! " and Brandon then entered into a series of seem- 
ingly careless but artful cross-questionings, which either the igno- 
rance or the craft of the man enabled him to baffle. After some 
time, Brandon, disappointed and dissatislied, gave up his profes- 
sional task; and, bestowing on the man many sagucious and 
minute instructions, as well as a very liberal óonation, he was 
forced to dismiss his mysterious visitor, and to content himself 
with an assured assertion, that if the object of his inquiries should 
not alrcady be gone to the devil, the strange gentleman employed 
to discover him would certainly, sooner or later, bring him to the 
judge. 

This assertion, and the interview preceding it, certainly inspired 
Sir William Brandon with a feeling Hke complacency, although it 
was mingled with a considerable alloy. 

" I do not," thought he, concluding hismeditations when he was 
left alone, — " I do not see what else I can do ! Since it appears 
that the boy had not even a name when he set out alone from his 
wretched abode, I fear that an advertisement would have but little 
chance of even designating, much less of finding him, after so long 
an absence. Besides, it might make me the prey to impostors ; 
and, in ali probability, he has either left the country, or adopted 
some mode of living which would prevent his daring to disclose 
himself!" This thought plunged the soliloquist into a $loomy 
abstraction, which lasted several minutes, and Ififom which he 
started, muttering aloud, — 

" Yes, yes ! I dare to believe, to \iope ìt.— ^orw te ^Saa Tsàosatftr^ 
and the peerage l " And from that tàms t\ifò tw>\, ol ^a^'^saa. 
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Brandon's ambitìon spread with a firmer and more extended grasp 
over his mind. 

We grieve very much that the conrse of our story should now 
oblige us to record an event which we would willingly have spared 
ourselves the pain of narrating. The good old squire of Warlock 
Manor-house had scarcely reached his home on his return from Bath, 
bifore William Brandon received the following letter from his 
brother's grey-headed butler : — 

"Honnueed Sue, 

" I send this with ali speede, thof with a heyy hart, to axquainte 
you with the sudden (and it is feered by his loving friends and 
well-wishers, which latter, to be sur, is ali as knows him) dangeros 
ilness of the Sqnire.* He was seezed, poor deer gentleman (for 
God never made a better, no offence to your Honnnr), the moment 
he set footing in his Own Hall, and what has hungrond me like a 
millston ever sin, is that instead of his saying — ' How do you do, 
8ampson?' as was his wont, whenever he returned from forren 
parts, sieh asBath, Lunnun, and the like ; he said, ' God bless you, 
Samuson ! ' which makes me think sumhow that it will be his last 
wuras ; for he has never spoke sin, for ali Miss Lucy be by his bed- 
side continua/. She, poor deer, don't take on at ali, in regard of 
crying and such woman's wurk, but looks nevertheless, for ali the 
wurld, just like a copse. I senas Tom the postilion with this hex- 
press, nowing he is a good hand at a gallop, having, not sixteen 
years ago, beat some o* the best on un at a raceng. Hoping 
as yer honnur will lose no time in coming to this ' hous of 
mourning.' 

"I remane, with ali respect, 
" Your Honnur's humble Sarvant to command, 

"John Sampson." 

Sir William Biandon did not give himself time to re-read this 
letter, in order to make it more intelligible, before he wrote to one 
of his professional compeers, requesting him to fili his place during 
his unavoidable absence, on the melancholy occasion of his brtther's 
expected death ; and having so done, he immediately set off l'or 
Warlock. Inexplicable even to himself was that feeling, so nearly 
approachinp to real sorrow, which the worldly lawyer felt at the 
prospect of Josing his guileless and unspeculating brother. Whet ler 
it be tìiat turbulent and ambitious minds, iii choosing for th ùr 
wavering affections the very opposites of themselves, feel (on 
losing the fellowship of those cairn, fair characters that have never 
crossed their rugged path) as if they lost, in losing them, a kind of 
haven for their own restless thou^hts and tempest-worn desigÉs ! 
— be this as it may, certain it is, that when William Brandom 

* The reader, who has doubtless noticed hovr invariato\y %«r^«s*a «A Vso% jJ?È^ 
ing Acquare a certain tone from that of their master, may oXwer^^Ékafc^^^ 8 ^* 
Sampson had caught from the squire the habit of paxeattiettes\crocayo«ì&«*>" 
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arrived at his brother's door, and was informed by the old buttar, 
who, for the first time, was slow to greet him, that the aquile 
had just breathed his last, his austere nature forsook him at 
once, and he felt the shock with a severity perhaps stili keener 
than that which a more genial and aftectionate heart would have 
expcrieneed. 

As soon as he had recovered his self-possession, Sir William 
made question of his niece ; and finding tnat after an unrelaxinff 
watch during the whole of the squire s brief illness, nature haa 
fiiiled her at his death, and she had been borne senselesa from his 
chamber to her own, Brandon walked with a step far diiferent 
from his usuai stately gait to the room where his brother lay. It 
was one of the oldest apartments in the house^ and much of the 
ancient splendour that belonged to the mansion ere ite size had 
been reduced, with the fortunes of its successive owners, stili dis- 
tinguished the chamber. The huge mantel-piece ascending to the 
carved ceiling in grotesque pilasters, and scroll-work of the blackest 
oak, with the quartered arms of Brandon and Saville escutcheoned 
in the centre,— the panelled walls of the same dark wainscot, — the 
armoire of ebony, — the high-backed chairs, with their tapestried 
seats, — the lofty bed, with its hearse-like plumes and draperies of 
a crimson damask that seemed, so massy was the substance, and so 
prominent the flowers, as if it were rather a carving than a silk,— 
ali conspired with the size of the room to give it a feudal solemnity, 
not perhaps suited te the rest of the house, but well calculated to 
strike a gloomy awe into the breast of the worldly and proud man 
who now entered the death-chamber of his brother. 

Silently William Brandon motioned away the attendante, and 
silently ne seated him self hy the bed, and lookedlong and wistfully 
upon the cairn and placid face of the deceased. It is diSicult to 
guess at what passed within him during the space of time in 
which he remained alone in that room. The apartment iteelf he 
could not, at another period, have tenanted without secret emotion. 
It was that in which, as a boy, he had himself been accustomed to 
sleep ; and,' even then, a schemer and an aspirant, the very sight of 
the room suniced to cali back ali the hopes and visiona, the restless 
projects and the feverish desires, which had now brought him to 
the envied state of an acknowledged celebrity and a shattered 
frame. There must have been sbmething awful in the combination 
of those active remembrances with the cause which hadied him to 
that apartment; and there was a homily in the serene counte- 
nance of the dead, which preached more enectually to the heart of 
the living than William Brandon would ever have cared to own. 
the had been more than an hour in the room, and the evening had 
already begun to cast dcep shadows through the small panesof the 
half-closed window, when Brandon was startled by a sli^ht noise. 
He looked up, and beheld Lucy opposite to him. She did not see 
him ; but Chrowing herself upon the bed, she took thè eold hand 
of the deoeased, and, after a long silence, burst into a passion of 
tears. 
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" My father ! " she sobbed, — " my kind, good father ! who will 
love me now ? " 

" I ! " said Brandon, deeply affected ; and, passine round the 
bed, he took his niece in bis arms : " I will be your father, Lucy, 
and you— the last of our race— shall be to me as a daughter ! " 



CHAPTER XXY. 

Falsehood in him was not the nseless lie 
Of boasting prìde or laughing vanity : 
It was the gainful— the persuadine art, &c. 
* * * * * 

Crabbe. 

On with the horses — off to Canterbury, 

Tramp— tramp o'er pebble, and splash — splash thro' puddle ; 

Hurrah 1 how swiftly speeds the post so merry ! 

****** 

****** 
Here laws are ali inviolate ; none lay 
Traps for the traveller; every highway's clear j 

Here he was intermpted by a knife, 

With " D your eyes !— your money or your life !" 

Don Juan, 

MiSFOETiranBS are like the creations of Cadmus— they destroy 
one another ! Boused froin the torpor of mind occasioned by the 
loss of her lover at the sudden illness of the squire, Lucy; had no 
thought for herself, — no thought for any one — for anvthing but 
her fother, till long after the earth had closed over his remains. 
The very activity of the latter grief was less dang;erous than the 
quiet of the former : and when the first keenness of sorrow passed 
away, and her mina gradually and mechanically returned to the 
remembrance of Clifford, it was with an intensity less strong, and 
less fatai to her health and happiness than before. She thought it 
unnatural and criminal to allow anvthing else to meve her, whilo 
she had so sacred a grief as that of her loss ; and her mind, once 
aroused into resistance to passion, betrayed a native strength little 
to have been expeoted from her apparent character. Sir William 
Brandon lost no time in returning to town after the burial of his 
brother. He insisted upon taking nis niece with him ; and, though 
with real reluctance, she yielded to his wishes, and accompanied 
him. By the squire's will, indeed, Sir "William was appointed 
guardian to Lucy, and she yet wanted more than a year of her 
majority. 

Brandon, with a delioaoy very uncommon to him where women 
(for he was a conàrmeà woman-hater).were concerned, provided. 
everytiiingthat he tHoughfc could in any wa.^ t^AaRa \s* ^aas* 
comfort. He ordered it to he undexstooà. in\à» ^\»X^^k^^^*^sù&. 
»he was ita mistress. He arranged. an<\. ixmùsàùfò^ ^£^ vf*? 4 ^ 
wbathe ipagined to be her iaste, a.s»iis oi tt^astaassote fet \*ss* 
• : ' • ■"' " " ? % 
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accommodation ; a separate carrìage and servante vere appro- 
priateci to hcr use ; and he sought, by perpetuai presente of booka» 
or Howers, or music, to occupy her thouffhts, and atone for the 
solitude to which his professional duties obliged him so oonstantìy 
to consigli her. These attentions, which showed this stranie man 
in a new light, seemed to brin^ out many little latent anriabilities, 
which were usually imbedded in the callosities of his rocky nature; 
and, even despite her causes for grief and the deep melancholy 
which consumcd her, Lucy was touched with gratitude at kind- 
ness doubly soothing in ono who, however urbane and polished, 
was bv no means addicted to the little attentions that are oon- 
siderca so pratifyingr by women, and yet for which they so oftea 
despisc, while they like, him who atfords them. There was mùca 
in Érandon that wound itself insensibly around the heart. To one 
more experienced than Lucy, this involuntary attraction might 
not have been incompatible with suspicion, and could scarcely 
have been associated with esteem ; and yet for ali who knew him 
intimately, even for the penetrating and selfish Mauleverer, the 
attraction existed. Unpnncipled, crafty, hyj>ocritical, even base 
when it suited his purpose ; secretly sneering at the dupes he 
madc, and knowing no code save that of interest and ambitìon; 
viewing men only as machines, and opinione only as ladders, — there 
was yet a tone of powerful feeling sometimes elicited from a heart 
that could at the same moment have sacrificed a whole people to 
the pettiest personal object; and sometimes with Lucy the elo- 
quence or irony of his conversation deepened into a melancholy, 
a half-suppressed ^entleness of sentiment, that accorded with the 
state of her own mind, and interested her kind f eelings powerfully 
in his. It was these peculiarities in his converse which made 
Lucy love to hear him ; and she gradually learned to anticipate 
with a gloomy pleasure the hour in which, after the ocoupataons 
of the day, he was accustomed to join her. 

" You look unwell, uncle, to-night," she said, when one eveninff 
he entered the room with looks more fatigued than usuai; and 
rising, she leaned tenderly over him, and kfised his forehead. 

" Ay ! " said Brandon, utterly unwon by, and even unheeding, 
the caress ; *' our way of life soon passes into the sear and yellow 
leaf ; and when Macbeth grieved tnat he might not look to have 
that which should accompany old age, he had grown doting, and 
grieved for what was worthless." 

"Nay, uncle, *honour, love, obedienoe, troops of friends,' — 
these surely were worth the sighing for ? " 

" Pooh ! not worth a single sigh ! The foolish wishes we form 
in youth have something noble, and something hùdily in them ; 
but those of age are utter shadows, and the shadows of pigmies. 
Why, what is nonour, after ali ? What is this gocd name among 
men ? Only a sort of heathenish idol, set up to be adored by one set 
of fooi \ ani scorned by another. Do you not observe, Lucy, that 
the man you hear most praised by the party you meet to-day, is 
most abused by that which you meet t/o-rnoxicr^^ Vrò&a tcl«^ «xq 
only praised by their party ; and theii party, www^ V»»i > «» wm&l 
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base minions, that it moves one's spleen to think one is so little as 
to be userai to them. Thus a good nome is only the good name of 
a sect, and the members of tbat sect are only marvellous proper 
knaves." 

" But posterity does justice to those who reallv deserve fame." 
" Posterity ! Can you believe that a man wno knows what life 
is, cares for the penny whistles of grown children after his death ì 
Posterity, Lucy— no! Posterity is but the same perpetuity of 
fools and rascals ; and even were justice desirable at their hands, 
they could not deal it. Do men agree whether Charles Stuart was 
a bar or a martyr ? For how many ages have we believed Nero 
a monster ! A writer now asks, as if demonstrating a problem, 
what real historian could doubt that Nero was a paragon? The 
patriarchs of Scripture have been declared by modem philosophy 
to be a series of astronomical hieroglyphs; and, with greater 
show of truth, we are assured that the patriot Teli never existed ! 
Posterity ! the word has gulled men enough without my adding to 
to the number. I, who loathe the living, can scarcely venerate 
the unborn. Lucy, believe me, that no man can mix largely with 
men in politicai life, and not despise everything that in youth he 
adored ! Age leaves us only one feeling — contempt ! " 
you belied, then ? said Lucy, pointing to a 



the organ of the party opposed to Brandon. " Are you beliea 
when you are here called 'ambitious?' When they cali you 
* selfish' and * grasping,' I know they wrong you ; but I confess 
that I have thought you ambitious ; yet can he who despises men 
desire their good oninion ? " 

"Their good opinion!*' repeated Brandon, mockingly. "Do 
we want the bray of the asses we ride ? No ! " he resumed, after 
a pause. "It is power, not honour ; it is the hope of elevating 
oneself in every respect, in the world without. as well as in the 
world of one's own mina. It is this hope whicn makes me labour 
where I might rest, and will continue the labour to my grave. 
Lucy," continued Brandon, fixing his keen eyes on his niece, 
" have you no ambition ? have power, and pomp, and place, no 
charm for your mind ?" 

" None,' said Lucy, quietly and simply. 

" Indeed ! yet there are times when 1 nave thought I recognised 
my blood in your veins. You are sprung from a once noble, but a 
fallen race. Are you ever susceptible to the weakness of ancestral 
pride?" 

" You say," answered Lucy, " that we should care not for those 
who live after us ; much less, I imagine, should we care for those 
who have lived ages before !" 

" Prettily answered," said Brandon, smiling. " I will teli you 
at one time or another what effect that weakness you despise 
already once had, long after your age, upon me. You are early 
wise on some points — ^profit by my experience, and be so oil ali " m 

" That is to say, in despising ali tosti «aii ^. ^Qkon^V* ^sàS^ 
Lucy, also smiling. 

" Well, nevGrmìadmy creed ; youmay^^nsfò^^fc^^^^ 
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but trust onc, dcarcst Lucy, who loves you purely and disinte- 
restedly, and who has weighed with scalcs balanced to a faair ali 
the advantages to be gleaned from an earth in whioh, I verily 
think, the harvest was jjathered before we were put into it ; — trust 
me Lucy, and never think love — that maiden's dream — so valuable 
as rank and power : pause well before you yiold to the former ; 
accept the latter the moment they are offered you. Love puts 
you at the feet of another, and that other a tyrant ; rank puts 
others at your feet, and ali those thus subjected are your alaves." 

Lucy moved her chaìr (so that the now position concealed her 
face), and did not answer ; and Brandon, in an altered tone, con- 
tinued, — 

" Would you think, Lucy, that I once was fool enoùgh to imagine 
that love was a blessing, and to be eagerly sought for ? I eave ud 
my hopes, my chances of wealth, of distinction, ali that had burnea 
from the years òf boyhood into my very heart. I ohose povert) r , 
obscurity, humiliation, — but I chose also love. What was my 
reward ? Lucy Brandon, I was deceived — deceived ! " 

Brandon paused, and Lucy took his hand affectionately, but did 
not break the silcnce. Brandon resumed : — 

" Yes, I was deceived ! But I in my turn had a revenge, — and 
a fitting revenge ; for it was not the revenge of hatred, but" (and 
the speaker laughed sardonically) " of contempt. Enough of this, 
Lucy ! What I wished to say to you is this— grown men and 
women know more of the truth of things than ' ye younjr persona 
think for. Love is a mere bauble, and no human being ever 
exchanged for it one solid advantage without repentance. Believe 
this ; and if rank ever puts itself under those pretty feet, be sure 
not to spurn tho footstool." 

So saying, *with a slight laugh, Brandon lighted his chamber 
candle, andleft the rooin for the nijjht. 

As soon as the lawyer reached his own apartment, he indited to 
Lord Mauleverer the following epistle : — 

" Why, dear Mauleverer, do you not come to town ? I want 
you, — your party wants you ; perhaps the K — g wants you ; and 
ccrtainly, if you are serious about my niece, the care of your own 
love-suit should induce you yourself to want # to come hither. I 
bave paved the way for you ; and I think, with a little manage- 
ment, you may anticipate a speedy success : but Lucy is a strange 
girl, and perhaps, after ali, tnough you ou<?ht to be on the spot, 
you had better leave her as much as possible in my hands. I know 
human nature, Mauleverer, and that knowledge is the engine by 
which I will work your triumph. As for the young lover, I am 
not quite suro whether it be not better for our sake that Lucy 
should have experienced a disappointment on that score ; for when 
a woman has once loved, and tne love is utterly hopeless, she puts 
ali vague ideas of other lovers altogether out of her head ; she beoomes 
contented with a husband whom she can esteem ! Sweet canter ! 
15ut y<w, Mauleverer, want Lucy to love you ! .And so she will — 
after jron have married her ! Sue ròW. Vm 'ssv*. ^«stì.i feoBo. the 
advantages she derives from yo\i, "£oxÙ7 iiom iamSàasnte^ Vj» w^ 
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nothing of your good qualities). For my part, I tliink domesticity 
goes so far, that I believe a woman always iiiclined to be aifec- 
tionate to a man whom she has once seen in his nightcap. How- 
ever, you should come to town ; my poor brother's recent death 
allows us to see no one, — the coast will be clear from rivals ; grief 
has softened my niece's heart ; — in a word, you could not nave a 
better opportunity. Come ! 

" By the way, you say one of the reasons which made you think 
ili of this Captain Clifford was, your impression that, in the figure 
of one of his comrades, you recognised something that appeared to 
you to resemble one of the fellows who robbed you a few months 
ago. I understand that, at this moment, the police are in active 
pursuit of three most accomplished robbers ; nor should I be at ali 
surprised if in this very Clifford were to be found the leader of the 
gang, viz. the notorious Lovett. I hear that the said leader is a 
clever and a handsome fellow, of a gentlemanlike address, and that 
his general associates are two men of the exact stamp of the 
worthies you have so amusingly described to me. I heard this 
yesterday from Nabbem, the police-officer, with whom I once 
scraped acquaintance on a trial ; and in my grudge against your 
rivai, I hinted at my susnicion that he, Captain Clifford, mightnot 
impossibly prove this Rinaldo Binaldini of the roads. Nabbem 
caught at my hint at once ; so that, if it be founded on a true 
guess, I may flatter my conscience, as well as my friendship, by 
the hope that I have had some hand in hanging this Adonis of my 
niece's. Whether my guess be true or not, Kabbem says he is sure 
of this Lovett ; for one of his gang has promised to Tbetray him. 
Han£ these aspirine dogs ! I thought treachery was confined to 
politics ; and tliat thought makes me turn to public matters, — in 
which ali people are turning with the most edifying celerity." 
* * * * * * 



Sir William Brandon's epistle found Maulevcrer in a fitting 
mood for Lucy and for London. Our worthy peer had been not a 
little chagrined by Lucy's sudden departure from Bath ; and while 
in doubt whether or not to follow her, the papers had informed him 
of the squire's death. Mauleverer, being then fully aware of the 
impossibility of immediately urging his suit, endeavoured, like the 
true philosopher he was, to reconcile himself to his hope deferred. 
Few people were more easily susceptible of consolation than Lord 
Mauleverer. He found an agreeable lady, of a face more unfaded 
than her reputation, to whom he intrusted the care of relieving his 
leisure moments from ennui; and being a lively woman, the confi- 
dante discharged the trust with great satisfaction to Lord Maule- 
verer, for the space of a fortnight, so that he naturally began to feel 
his love for Lucy gradually wearin$ away, by absence and other 
ties ; but just as the triumph of tome over passion was gro'wvDL^ 
decisive, the ladj left Bath in company witài a,\aX\. ^^^assas^^o^ 
Mauleverer received Brandon's lettor. TW»a Vnq cs^sofe^ t«w^so 
our excellent lover to a isense of his ^egismafc \ wA ^qsssr^x*^ 
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now at Bath no particular attractìon to counterbalance the ardour 
of his affection, Lord Mauleverer ordered the horses to his carriage, 
and, attanded only by his valet, set out for London. 

Notbing-, perhapa, oould convey a better portrait of the world's 
spoiled darlingìhan a aight of Lord Mauleverer's thin, fastìdious 
features peerin^ 1 forili ibrough the closed window of his luxiirious 
travelling-ohanot ; the rest of the onter man being carefully 
enyelopea in tea, hall a dozen novels strewing the seat of the car- 
rìage, and a lean French dog, exceedin^ly like its master, sniffili? 
in vain for the fresh air, whioh, to the imagination of Mauleverei, 
was peopled with ali sorts of asthmas and catarrhs ! Mauleverei 
got out of hi a carri agie at Salisbnry, to stretch his limbs, and U 
amuse himself with a cutlet. Onr nobleman was well known od 
the roads ; and, as nobody oould be more affable, he was equallj 
popular. The officious landlord bustled into the* room, to wait 
himself upon his lordship, and to teli ali the news of the place. 

'* "Well, Mr. Cheerly, said Mauleverer, bestowing a penetrating 
glance on his cutlet, the bad times, I see, have not ruined your 
cook." 

" Indeed, my lord, your lordship is very good, and the times, 
indeed, are very bad— very bad indeed. Is there enough gravy ì 
Perhaps your lordship will try the pickled onions ?" 

" The what ? — Onions ! oh ! — ah ! nothing can be better ; but I 
never touch them. So, are the roads good ? * 

" Your lordship has, I hope, found them good to Salisbury ? " 

"Ah ! I believe so. Oh ! to be sure, excellent to Salisbury. 
But how are they to London ? We have had wet weather lately, I 
think?" 

" No, my lord. Sere the weather has been as dry as a bone." 

" Or a cutlet ! " muttered Mauleverer, and the host continued, — 

" As for the roads themselves, my lord — so far as the roads are 
concerned— they are pretty good, my lord ; but I can't say as how 
there is not something about them tnat might be mended. 

" By no means improbable ! — You mean the inns and the turn- 
pikes?" rejoined Mauleverer. 

" Your lordship is pleased to be facetious ; — no ! I meant some- 
thing worse than them." 

"What! thecooks?" # 

" No, my lord, — the highwaymen ! " 

" The highwaymen ! — indeed ! " said Mauleverer, anxiously ; 
for he had with him a case of diamonds, which at that tìme were, 
on grand occasiona, often the ornamenta of a gentleman' s dress, in 
the shape of buttons, buckles, &o. ; he had also a tolerably large 
sum of ready money about him, a blessing he had lately begun to 
find very rare : — " By the way, the rascals robbed me betore on 
this very road. My pistols shall be loaded this time. — Mr. Cheerly, 
you had better order the horses ; onemay as well escape the night- 

"Cerfainly, my lord — certainly.— Jem,^\iQr^immediately ! 
— Your lordship will haye anothex cuftefoV* 
'Koha morseli" 
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" Atart?" 

" A dev— ! not for the world ! " 

" Bring the cheese, John ! " 

" Much obliged to you, Mr. Cheerly, boti have dined ; and if I 
have not done justice to your good cheer, thank yourself and the 
highwaymen. — Where do these highwaymen attack one ? " 

" Why, my lord, the neighbourhood of Reading is, I believe, 
the worst part ; but they are very troublesome ali the way to Salt- 
hill." 

" Damnation !— the very neighbonrhood in whioh the knaves 
robbed me before ! — You may well cali them troublesome ! Why 
the dence don't the police clear the county of such a movable 
species of trouble ? " 

" Indeed, my lord, I don't know : but they say as how Captain 
Lovett, the famous robber, be one of the set ; and nobody can catch 
him, I fear ! " 

" Because, I suppose, the dog has the sense to bribe as well as 
bully.--What is the general number of these ruffians ? " 

" Why, my lord, sometimes one, sometimes two, but seldom 
more than three." 

Mauleverer drew himself up. " My dear diamonds, and my 
pretty purse ! " thought he ; "I may save you yet ! " 

" flave you been long plagued with the fellows ? " he asked, 
after a pause, as he was paying his bill. 

14 Why, my lord, we nave and we have not. I fancy as how 
they have a sort of haunt near Reading, for sometimes they are 
intolerable just about there, and sometimes they are quiet for 
months together ! For instance. my lord, we thought them ali 
gone some time ago ; but lately tney have resfularly stopped 
every one, though I near as how they have clearea no great booty 
asyet." 

flere the waiter announced the horses, and Mauleverer slowly 
re-entered his carriage, amongthe bows and smiles of the charmed 
spirits of the hostelry. 

During the daylignt, Mauleverer, who was naturally of a gallant 
and fearless temper, thought no more of the highwaymen, — a 
species of danger so common at that time, that men almost con- 
sidered it disgraoeful to suffer the dread of it to be a cause of delay 
on the road. Travellers seldom deemed it best to lose time in 
order to save money ; and they carried with them a stout heart 
and a brace of pistola, instead of sleeping ali night on the road. 
Mauleverer, rather a. preux ctevalier, was precisely of thia order 
of wayfarers ; and a night at an inn, when it was possible to 
avoid it, was to him, as to most rich Englishmen, a tedious tor- 
ture zealously to be shunned. It never, therefore, entered into 
the head of our excellentnobleman, despite his experience, that his 
diamonds and purse might be saved éom ali danger, if he would 
consent to deposit them, with his own ^erson, at some ^lass^ ^L 
hospitable reception : nor, indeed, waa it \aX\. \uè ^r^& ^ò&às^- ^ 
stage of Biadine-, and the twilight ìiaA eitàrà$ ^w^-^H^^L 
be troubled Ma iead.much on t£e metter, ^^^s^fò^fò^ 55 * 1 ^* 

J 
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woro putting to, ho summoned the postboys to him ; and, after 
rugarding thoir eountenanccs with the eyo of a man accostomed 
to road pnysiognomies, he thus eloquently addressed them*- 

" Gentlemen, — I am informcd that there is some danjrer of being 
robbed between this town and Salthill. Now, I beg to inforni you, 
that I think it next to impossible for four horses, properly directei 
to be stopned byloss than four men. To that number I shall 
probably yield ; to a less number I shall most assuredly giw 
nothing but bullcts. You understand me ? " 

The postboys grinned, touched thoir hots» and Mauleverer 
Blowly continued — 

" Ir, therefore, — mark me ! — one, two, or three men stop your 
horses, and I lind that the use of your whips and spurs are in- 
uilectual in releasing the animala from the hold of the robbers, 
I intend with theso pistols — you observe them ! — to shoot at 
tho gentlemen who detain you; but as, though I am generali? 
a dead shot, my eyesight wavers a little in the dark, I think 
it vcry possible that I may have the misfortnne to shoot vo*, 
gentlemen, instead of the robbers ! You see the rasoals wuL be 
dose by you, sufficiently so to put you in jeopardy, unless, indeed, 
you knock them down with the butt-end of vour whips. I merely 
mcntion this, that you may be prepared. Should suoli a mistake 
occur, you need not be uneasy beforehand, for I will take every 
possible care of your widows : should it not, and should we reacn 
Salthill in safety, I intend to testify my senso of the exoellence d 
your driving by a prescnt of ten guineas a-piece ! Gtantlemen, I 
nave done with you. I give you my honour that I am serious in 
what I have saia to you. Do me the favour to mount." 

Mauleverer then called his favourite servant, who sat in the 
dickey in front (rumblc-tumbles not being then in use). 

" Smoothson, said he, " the last time we were attacked on this 
vcry road, you behaved damnably. See that you do better this 
time, or it may be the worse for you. You have pistols to-night 
about you, eh ? TVcll ! that's right ! And you are sure thepre 
loaded ? Vcry well ! Now, then, if we are stopped, don't lose a 
moment. Jump down, and. lire one of your pistols at the first robber. 
Keep the other for a sure aim. One shot is to intimidate, the seeond 
to 'jfay. You comprehend ? My pistols are in excellent order, I" 
suppose. Lend me the ramrod. So, so ! No trick this time !" 

" They would kill a fly, my lord, provided your lordship fired 
straight upon it." 

" I do not doubt you" said Mauleverer ; " light the lanterna, 
and teli the postboys to drive on." 

It was a frosty and tolerably elear night. The dusk of the 
twilight had melted away beneath the moon, which had iust rìsen, 
and the hoary rime glittered from the bushes and tne sward, 
breaking into a thousand diamonds as it caught the rays of the 
stars. On wcnt the horses briskly, their breatii steaming against 
the fresh air, and their hoofs sounding cheerily on tne hard 
ground. Tho rapid motion o£ the carriafcs— \ta* ra^yafc eoolness 
of the night — and the excitemeut. owaaioiifò<\.\^ ^axi^Vj v&^ba 
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forethought of dangcr, ali conspired to stir the languid blood of 
Lord Maulevercr into a vigorous and exhilarated sensation, naturai 
in youth to his character, but utterly contrary to the nature he 
had imbibed from the customs of his manhood. 

He felt his pistola, and his hands trembled a little as he did so : 
— not the least from fear, but from that restlessness and eagerness 
peculiar to nervous persons placed in a new situation. 

" In this country," said he to himself, " I have been only once 
robbed in the course of my life. It was Ihen a little my fault ; l'or 
"before I took to my pistols, I should haye been certain they were 
loaded. To-night, I shall be sure to avoid a similar blunder ; and 
my pistols have an eloquence in their barrels which is exceedWly 
moving. Humph, another milestone ! These fellows drive well ; 
but we are entering a pretty-looking spot for Messieurs the dis- 
ciples of Robin Hood ! 

It was, indeed, a picturesque spot by which the carriage was now 
rapidly whirling. A few miles from Maidenhead, on the Henley 
road, our readers will probably remember a small tract of forest- 
like land, lying on either side of the road. To the le'ft, the green 
waste bearsaway among trees and bushes ; and one skilled in the 
country may pass from that spot, •through a landscape as little 
tenanted as green Sherwood was formerly, into the chains of wild 
common and deep beech-woods which border a certain portion of 
Oxfordshire, and contrast so beautifully the general characteristics 
of that county. 

At the time we speak of, the country was even far wilder than it 
is now ; and just on that point where the Henley and the Eeading 
roads unite was a spot (communicating then with the waste land 
we have described), than which, perhaps, few places could be 
more adapted to the purposes of such true men as nave recourse to 
the primary law of nature. Certain it was, that at this part of the 
road Mauleverer looked more anxiously from his window than he 
had hitherto done, and apparentiy the increased earnestness of his 
survey was not altogether without meeting its reward. 

About a hundred yards to the left, three dark objects were just 
discernible in the shade ; a moment more, and the objects emerging, 
grew into the forms of three men, well mounted, and riding at a 
brisk trot. 

"Only three!" thought Mauleverer, " that is well;" and 
leaning from the front- window with a pistol in either band, 
Mauleverer cried out to the postboys in a stern tone, " Drive on, 
and recollect what I told you ! — Eemember ! " he added to his 
servant. The postboys scarcely looked round; but their sduts 
were buried in their horses, and the animals flew on like lightnin$. 

The three strangers made a halt, as if in conference : their 
decision was prompt. Two wheeled round from their comrade, 
and darted at full gallop by the carriage. Mauleverer's pistol was 
already protruded from the front- window, when to his a&tafcisfc^ 
ment, and to the utter baming of his mgeTÙo\\s> ^ti^t^àss^.'^^^s» 
drivers, he beheld the two postboys kiiockc^iioTCL^^V^^^^^ 
alter the other with a celerity tnat scaiceV^ tìkk^^'Vàsa. «a. ^ 
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clamation ; and before he had recovered his self-nosaession, the 
horses taking fright (and their fright being skilfully taken 
advantage of by the hignwaymen), the carnale was fairly whirled 
into a ditch on the right side of the road, and upset. Meanwhile, 
Smoothson had leaped from his station in the front ; and havhiff 
fired, though without effect, at the third robber, who approached 
menacinjrly towards bim, he gained the time to open the oarriage 
door, ana extricate his master. 

The moment Manleverer found himself on terra firma, he pre- 
pared his eourage for offensive measures, and he and Smootnson. 
standing side by side in front of the nnfortnnate vehicle, presented 
no unformidabie aspeet to the enemy. The two robbers who had 
so decisively rid themselves of the postboys, aoted with no le» 
determination towards the horses. One of them dismounted, cut 
the traces, and suffered the plunging quadrupeds to go whither 
they listed. This measure was not, howeyer, allowed to be taken 
with impunity ; a ball from Mauleverer's pistol passed through the 
hat of the highwayman with an aim so slightly erring, that it 
whizzed among the locks of the astonnded hero with a sound that 
sent a terror to his heart, no less from a love of his head than from 
anxiety for his hair. The shook staggered him for a moment; 
and a second shot from the hands of Manleverer would have pro- 
bably finished his earthly career, had not the third robber, who 
had nitherto remained afmost inactive, thrown himself from his 
horse, which, tutored to such docility, remained perfectly stili, 
and advancing with a bold sten and a levelled pistol towards 
Mauleverer and his servant, said in a resolute voice, " Gfentlemen, 
it is useless to struggle ; we are weU armed, and resolved on 
effecting our purpose : your persons shall be saie if you lay down 
your arms, and also such part of your property as you may par- 
ticularly wish to retain. But if you resist, I cannot answer for 
your lives ! " 

Mauleverer had listened patiently to this speech in order that he 
might have more time for adjusting his aim : his reply was a 
bullet, which grazed the side of the speaker and tore away the 
skin, without inflicting any more dangerous wound. Muttennp a 
curse upon the error of his aim, and resolute to the last when nis 
blood was once up, Mauleverer backed one pace, drew his sword, 
and threw himself into the attitude of a champion well skilled in 
the use of the instrument he wore. , 

But that incomparable personale was in a fair way of asoer- 
taining what happiness in the world to come is reserved for a man 
who has spared no pains to make himself comfortable in this. 
For the two first and most active robbers having finished the 
achievement of the horses, now approached Mauleverer, and the 
taller of them, stili indignant at thelate perii to his hair, cried out 
in a stentorian voice,— 

'* By Jove ! you old fool, if you don't throw down your toasting- 
fork, ITI be the death of you !" 

The speaker suited the action, to I2hfc ^rc^ "^ ^ì^^a «ù. 
immense pistol Mauleverer stood "hia gtaana\ \wA ^ias»\Sia«s^ 
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retreated, and stumbling against the wheel of the oarriage, fell 
backward ; the next instant, the seoond highwayman had pos- * 
Bessed himself of the valet's pistols, and, quietly seated on the 
fallen man's stomach, amnsed himself by inspecting the contents of 
the domestica pookets. Manleverer was now alone, and his stub- 
bornness so enraged the tali bully, that his hand was already on 
his trigger, when the third robber, whose side Mauleverer's bullet 
had grazed, thrust himself between the two. " Hold, Ned ! " said 
he, pushing back his comrade's pistol. ' And you, my lord, whose 
rashness ought to cost you your life, learn that men can rob 
generously.' So saying, with one dexterous stroke from the 
robber's riding-whip, Mauleverer's sword flew upwards, and 
alighted at the distance of ten yards from its owner. 

" Approach now," said the victor to his comrades. " Bine the 
oarriage, and with ali desnatch ! " 

The tali highwayman nastened to execute this order ; and the 
lesser one, having satisfactorily finished the inquisition into Mr. 
Smoothson's pockets, drew forth from his own pouch a tolerably 
thick rope ; with this he tied the hands of the prostrate valet, mo- 
ralising as he wound the rope round and round the wrists 01 the 
fallen man, in the following edifying strain :— 

" Lìe stili, sir— lie stili, I beseech you ! Ali wise men are fatal- 
ista ; and no proverb is more pithy than that which says, ' what 
can't be cured must be endured.' Lie stili, I teli you ! little, per- 
haps, do you think that you are performing one of the noblest 
functions of humanity : yes, sir, you are nlling the pockets of the 
destitute ; and by my present action, I am securine: you from any 
weakness of the flesh litely to impede so praiseworthy an end, ano 
so hazard the excellence of your action. There, sir, your hands 
are tight ; lie stili and reflect. 

As he said this, with three gentle applications of his feet, the 
moralist rolled Mr. Smoothson into the aitch, and hastened to join 
his lengthy oomrade in his pleasin? occupation. 

In the interim, Mauleverer and the third robber (who, in the true 
. spirit of government, remained dig^nined and inactive while his 
follo wers plundered what he certainly designed to share, if not 
to monopolise) stood within a few feet of each other, face to face. 

Mauleverer had now convinced himself that ali endeavour to 
save his property was hopeless, and he had also the consolation 
of thinking he had done his best to defend it. He, therefore, bade 
ali his thoughts return to the care of his person. He adjusted his 
fur collar around his neck with great sana froid, drew on his 
gloves, and patting his terrifìed poodle, who sat shivering on 
its haunches, with one paw raisea, and nervously trembling, he 
said: — 

" You, sir, seem to be a civil person, and I really should havefelt 
quite sorry if I had had the misfortune to wound you. You are 
not hurt, I trust. Pray, if I may inquire, how am I to ^to^fc^x 
My oarriage is in the ditch, andmy lioTseaVj >i3^^xs^^a^^^w^^ 
at the end ofthe world." ^ ., _ ,j 

"Asfor that matter," said the TÒbbex, Nrt\&sfò i*^^*^^* 
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his comrades, was closcly masked in the approved fashion of high- 
waymcn of that day, " 1 believe you wili bave to walk to Maiden- 
head, — it is not far, and the night is fine ! " % 

11 A very trifling hardship, indeed ! " said Mauleverer, ironi- 
cally ; but his ncw acquaintanco made no reply, nor did he ap- 
pear at ali dcsirons of cntering into any farther conversation with 
Jlaiiloverer. 

Ilio cari, thercfore, after watching the operations of the other 
robbers l'or some momento, turned on his heel, and remainod 
Immilline 1 an opera tune with dignified indifforence until the pair 
liad finis)] ed riningthe carriage, and, seizing Manleverer, proceeded 
to rifio him. 

With a curled lip and a raiscd brow, that supreme peraonage 
suflered himself to be, as the taller robber expressed it» " cleaned 
out." His watch, his rings, his purse, and his snuff-box, ali went 
It was long sincc the rascals had captured sneh a booty. 

They had scarcely finished when the postboys, wno had now 
begun to look about them, nttered a simultaneous cry, and at wme 
distance a wagon was secn heavily approaching. Mauleverer really 
wanted his money, to say nothing ofnis diamonds ; and so soon as 
he perceived assistance at hand, a ncw hope darted within him. 
llis sword stili lay on the ground ; he sprang/towards it— seized it, 
nttered k shout for help, and threw himself fiercely on the high- 
wayman who had disarmed him ; but the robber, warding- off the 
biade with his whip, retreated to his saddle, which he managed, 
despite of Mauleverer's lunges, to regain with impunity. 

The other two had already mounted, and within a minute after- 
wards not a vestile of tho trio was visible. " This is what may 
iàirly be called single blessedness!" said Mauleverer, as, dropping 
his useless sword, he thrust his hands into his pocket». 

Leaving our peerless pecr to find his way to Maidenhead on foot, 
aecompanied (to say nothing of the pooale) by one wagoner, two 
postboys, and ti io released Mr. Smoothson, ali four charming him 
with their condolences, we ibllow with our story the steps of the, 
tliree alieni appetcntes. 



CEAPTER XXVI. 

Therogue3 werc vcry mcrry on their booty. They said a thonsand things that 
showed the wickedness of their morals.— Gii Bla». 

They fixed on a spot where they made a cave, which was large enough to nocive 
them and their horses. This cave was enclosed within a sort of ttdeket of bushes 
and brambles. From this station they used to issue, &c.—Memoirs of Richard 
Turpin. 

It was not for several minutes after their flight had oommenced 

that any conversation passed between the roboers. Their horses 

fiew on like wind, and the country tniou^^i^ \X\ssj Toie pre.» 

svnted to their spced no other obstacle to. iua. whsu^tì&\uk^ v 

or p short cut tlrroug-h the ihickncsses ot *omfc\ss&^\*«^*^ù 
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The stara lent them a merry light, and the spirits of two of them 
at least were fally in sympathy with the exhilaration of the pace 
and the air. Pernaps, in the third, a certain presentiment that the 
present adventure would end less merrily than it had begun, con- 
spired, with other causes of gloom, to check that exaltation of the 
b* ood which generally follows a successful exploit. 



The path which the robbers took wound by the sides of long 
woods, or across large tracts of uncultivated land. Nor did they 
encounter anything living by the road, save now and then a solitary 
owl, wheeling its grey body around the skirts of the bare woods, or 
occasionally troops of conies,pursuing their sports and enjoying their 
midnight food in the fields. 

"Heavens!" cried the tali robber, whose incognito we need no 
longer preserve, and who, as onr readers are doubtless aware, an- 
swered to the name of Pepper, — "Heavens!" cried he, looking 
upward at the starry skies in a sort of ecstacy, " what a jolly lire 

tfiis is ! Some fello ws like hunting ; d it ! what hunting is 

like the road ? If there be sport in hunting down a nasty fox, now 
nrach more is there in hunting down a nice clean nobleman's car- 
riage. If there be joy # in getting a brush, how mudi more is there in 

S'etting a nurse ! If it be pleasant to fly over a hedge in the broad 
aylight, bang me if it be not ten times fìner sport to skim it by 

ad 



_i — here goes ! Look how the hedges run away from us ! and 

the silly old moon dances about, as if tne sight of us put the good 
lady in spirits ! Those old maids are always glad to have an eye 
upon sucn fine dashing young fellows." 

" Ay," cried the more erudite and sententious Augustus Tom- 
linson, roused by success from his usuai philosophical sobriety; 
" no work is so pleasant as night- work ; and the witches our ances- 
tors burnt were in the right to ride out on their broomsticks, with 
the owls and the stars. We are their succcssors noto, Ned. "We 
are your true fly-by-nights ! " 

"Only," quoth Ned, "we are a cursed deal more clever than 
they were ; for they played their game without being a bit the 
richer for it, and we— 1 say, Tomlinson where the devH did you put 
that red morocco case ? " 

" Experience never enlightens the foolish ! " said Tomlinson, 
" or you would have known, without asking, that I had put it in 
the very safest pocket in my coat. 'Gud, how heayy it is ! " 

"Well!" cried Pepper, "I can't say I wish it were lighter! 
Only think of our robbing my lord twice, and on the same road too ! " 

" I say, Lovett," exclaimed Tomlinson, " was it not odd that we 
should nave stumbled upon our Bath friend so unceremoniously ? 
Lucky for us that we are so strict in robbing in masks ! He would 
not have thought the better of Bath company if he had seen our 
faces." 

Lovett, or rather Clifford, had hitherto been silent. He now 
turned slowly in his saddle, and said, — " As it yt^ tW\K«st^ss^^ 
was very nearly despatched. Long "ìitaà. \i«& Tas^s^ ^sstfv»^«^. 
with him—ifl had not interpose^ l 

"And why did you ì " said IS od. 
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" Beoause I wìll have no killing : it is the cune of the n 
of our profcssion to have passionate professore like thee." 

"Passionate! " repeated Ned: "well, I ani a little cho. 
own it ; but that is not so great a fault on the road as it wo 
in house-breakinp. I don't know a thing that requires so 
cookiess and seli-posscssion as cleaning ont a house from \ 
bottom,— ouietly and civilly, mind you ! " 

" That is the reason, I suppose, then," said Augustus, " tha 
idtogether renounced that career. Your first ad venture was hi 
brcalring, I think I have heard you say. I confess it was a tu 
début— not worthy of you ! " 

" No ! — Harry Cook seduced me ; but the specimen J saw t 
night diagustea me of picking locks ; it brings one in coni 
with such low companions : only think, there was a merchant* 
rag-merchant, one of the party ! 

*' Faugh ! " said Tomlinson, in solemn disgust. 

" Ay, you may well turn up your lip : I never broke iato 
house again." 

" Who were your othcr companions ? " asked Augustus. 

" Only Harry Cook,* and a very sinjrular woman " 

Here Ned's narrative was interruptea by a dark defilé through ft 
wood, allowino: room for only one horseman at a time. They coii- 
tinued this gloomv path for severa! minutes, until at length it 
brought them to the Drink of a large dell, overgrown with bushes, 
and spreading around somewhat in the form of a rude semioircle. 
Here the robbers dismounted, and led their reeking horses down 
the descent. Long Ned, who went first, paused at a cluster of 
bushes, which seemed so thick as to defy intrusion, but which 
yielding, on either side, to the experienced hand of the robber, 
presented what appeared the mouth of a cavern. A few steps 
along the passale of this gulf brought them to a door, which, even 
seen by torchhght, would have appeared so exactly similar in 
colour and material to the rude walis on either side, as to have 
docci ved any unsuspecting eye, and which, in the customary dark- 
ìiess brooding over it, might have remained for centuries undis- 
covcred. Touching a secret latch, the door opened, and the robbers 
were in the secure preoinets of the "Rea Cave!" It may be 
remembered that among the early studies of our exemplary nero, 
the memoirs of llichard Turpin had formed a oonspicuous portion ; 
and it may also be remembered that, in the miscellaneous adven- 
tures of that gentleman, nothing had more delighted the juvenile 
imagination of the student than the description of the forest cave 
in which the eallant Turpin had been accustomed to conceal him- 
telf, bis frienaf, his horse, 

*' And that sweet saint who lay by Turpin's side}" 

% to speak more domestically, the resj>ectable Mrs, Turpin. So 
rong a hold, indeed, had that early reminiscence fixed upon our 
ro's mind, that, no sooner had he Ti&en, \o gu\\^wwft among his 

* AnatedWeYwaymaxv. 
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friends, tlian he had put the project of his childhood into execu- 

fc tion. He had selected for the scene of his in^enuity an admirable 

t spot. In a thinly-peopled country, surrounaed by commons and 

■woods, and yet (as Mr. ftobins would say , if he had to dispose of it by 

■I auction) " within an easy ride " of populous and well-frequented 

roads, it possessed ali the advantages of secrecy for itself, and con- 

venience for depredation. # Very few of the gang, and those only 

■who had been employed in its constrnction, were made acquainted 

with the secret of this cayern; and as our adventurers rarely 

visited it, and only on occasions of urgent want or secure cohoeal- 

ment, it had continued for more than two years nndiscovered and 

unsuspected. 

The cavern, originally hollowed by nature, owed but little to the 
decorations of art : nevertheless, the roughness of the walls was 
concealed by a rude but comfortable arras of matting : four or fìve 
of such seats as the robbers themselves could construct were drawn 
around a small but bright wood fìre, which as there was no chimney , 
spread a thin volume of smoke over the apartment. The height of 
the cave, added to the universa!, reconciler — custom — prevented, 
however, this evil from being seriously unpleasant ; and indeed, 
like the tenants of an Irish cabin, perhaps the inmates attached a 
degree of comfort to a circumstance which was coupled with their 
dearest household associations. A table, formed of a board coarsely 
planed, and supported by four legs of irregular size, made equa! 
ty the introduchon of blocks or wedges between the legs and the 
floor, stood warming its uncouth self by the lire. At one corner, a 
covered cart made a conspicuous artìcle of furniture, no doubt 
useful either in conveying plunder, or provisions: beside the 
wheels were carelessly thrown two or three coarse carpenter's tools, 
and the more warlike utilities of a blunderbuss, a rifle, and two 
broadswords. In the other corner was an open cupboard, contain- 
ing rows of pewter platters, mugs, &c. Dpposite the fireplace, 
which was to the lert of the entrance, an excavation had been 
turned into a dormitory ; and fronting the entrance was a pair of 
broad, strong wooden steps, ascending to a large hollow about eight 
feet from the ground. This was the entrance to the stables ; and 
as soon as their owners released the reins of the horses, the docile 
animals proceeded one by one leisurely up the steps, in the manner 
of quadrupeds educated at the public seminary of Astley's, and 
disappeared within the aperture. 

These steps, when drawn up — which, however, from their extreme 
clumsiness, required the united strength of two ordinary men, and 
was not that instantaneous work which it should have been, — made 
the place above a tolerably strong hold, for the wall was perfectly 
perpendicular and level, and it was only by placing his hands upon 
the ledge, and so lifting himself gymnastically upward, that an 
active assailant could have reachea the eminence : a work which 
defenders equally active, it may easily be supposed, would not be 
likely to allow. 

This upper cave— for our robbeTS paio. T&ot* ^XfòT^^a-^^ss^ 
horses than themselves, as the noblex animala qì >2ba ^"«^ «^waa» 

a 
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was tvidentlv fitted un with some labonr. The stalla were radet? 
divided, the litter of ary fern was clean, troughs were filled with 
oats, andalarge tub had been supplied £rom a pond at a little 
distance. A cart-harness, and some old wagoners' frocks, were 
fixed on pegs to the wall. While at the far end of these singoiar 
stables was a door strongly barred, and only just large enough to 
admit the body of a man. The oonfederates nad made it an express 
law never to enter their domain by this door, or to use it, except 
for the purpose of escape, should the cave ever be attacked : in 
which case, while one or two defeuded the entrance from the inner 
cave, another might unbar the door, and as it opened upon the 
thickest partof thewood, through which with great ingenuitya 
labyrinthine path had been cut, not easily tracked by igrioraiit 
pursuers, these precautions of the highwaymen had providea a fair 
nope of at least a temporary escape from any invading enemies. 

Such were the domestio ajrangements of the Red Cave; andit 
will be conceded that at least some skiH had been shown in the 
ohoice of the spot, if there were a lack of taste in its adornments. 

While the horses were performing their nightly ascent, our three 
heroes, after securing the door, made at once to the fire. And 
there, reader ! they were greeted in welcome by one — an old and 
rovered acquaintance of thlne — whom in such a scene it will equally 
astound and wound thee to re-behold. 

Know, then, — ^but first we will describe to thee the oocupation 
and the garb of the august uersonage to whom we allude. Bendine 
over a large gTidiron, aaintily bespread with steaks of the fattoi 
rump, the INDIVIDUAL stood ; — with his right arm bared above 
the elbow, and his right hand grasping that mimic trident known 
unto gastronomers by the monosyllable " fork." His wigless head 
was adorned with a cotton nightcap. His upper vestment was dis- 
carded, and a whitish apron flowed gracerully down his middle 
man. His stockinps were ungartered, and permitted between the 
knee and the calf interesting glances of the rude carnai. One list 
shoe and one of leathern manufaoture cased his ampie feet. Enter- 
prise, or the noble glow of his present culinary proression, spread a 
yet rosier blush over a countenance early tinged by generous liba- 
tions, and from beneath the curtain of his pallid eyelashes his large 
and rotund orbs gleamed dazzlingly on the new-comers. Sud, 
reader ! was the aspect and the occupation of the venerable man 
whom we haye long since taught thee to admire ; such— alas for 
the mutabilities of earth ! was— a new chapter only can contain the 
name. 
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CHAPTER XXVH. 

Caliban.—H&Bt thou not dropped from heaven ?— Temperi. 



Peteb Mac Gbawlek ! 
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CEAPTER XXVIII. 

God blesa our King and Parliament, 

And send he may make such knaves repent ! 

Loyal Song8 against the Rump Parliament, 

Ho, treachery ! my guards, my cimeter \—Byrotu 

"When the irreverent Mr. Pepper had warmed his hands suffi- 

ciently to be able to transfer them from the fire, he lifted the right 

palm, and, with an indecent jocularity of spirito, accosted the 

. ci-devant ornament of the Asinaum with a sounding slap on his 

back — or some such part of his conformation. 

" Ah, old boy ! " said he, "is this the way you keep house for ns ? 
A fire not largo enough to roast a nit, and a supper too small to 
fatten him befcrehand ! But how the deuce should you know how 
to provender for gentlemen ? You thought you were in Scotland, 
rilbebound!" 

" Perhaps he did, when he looked upon you, Ned ! " said Tom- 
linson, gravely ; " 'tis ,but rarely out of Scotland that a man can 
see so big a rogue in so little a compass ! " 

Mr. Mac Grawler, into whose eyes the palmistry of Long Ned 
had brought tears of sincere feeling, and who hai hitherto been 
rubbing tue afflioted part, now grumbled forth, — 

" You may say what you please, Mr. Pepper, but it is not offcen 
in my country that men of genius are seen performing the part of 
cook to robbers ! " 

11 No l " quoth Tomlinson, " they are performing tha \asstsk^pa- 
fitable part of robbers to cooks, eh ì" ^ ,^ 

" Dammee, you're out ! " cried Long "Stàl\ " *w ^^Cf*^ 
then are either no robbers, *beoause tàistfc \a no^Oso^ ** ^** " 
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inhabitant8 are ali robbers, who have plnndered one another, and 
macie away with the booty ! " 

" May the de'il catch thee ! " said Mao Grawler, stung te the 
quick, — for, Hke ali Scots, he was a patriot; mneh on the 
sanie principle as a woman who has tho worst ohildren makes the 
best mother. 

" The de'il ! " said Ned, mimicking the " Silver sound," as Sir 
W. Scott has been pleased facetiously to cali the " mountain 
tongue," — the Scots in general seem to think it is silver, they 
keep it so carcfully. " The de'il— Mac Deil, you mean, — sure the 
gentleman must have been a Scotchman ! " 

The sage grinned in spite ; but remembering the patience of 
Kpictetus when a slave, and mindful also of the strong arm of 
Tvon^ Ned, he curbcd his temper, and turned the beefsteaks with. 
his tork. 

"Well, Ned," said Augustus, throwing himself into a chair 
which he drew to the fire, while he gently patted the huge limbs 
of Mr. Pepner, as if to admonish him that they were not so trans- 
parcnt as glass — " let us look at the fire ; and, by tho bye, it is your 
turn to see to the horses." 

" Plague on it ! " cried Ned, " it is always my turn, I think. 
Holla, you Scot of the pot ! can't you prove that I groomed the 
beasts last ? I'ilgive you a crown to do it." 

The wise Mac Grawler pricked up his ears. 

" À crown ! " said he — " a crown ! do you mean to insult me, 
Mr. Pepper ! But, to be sure, you did see to the horses last, and 
this worthy gentleman, Mr. Tomlinson, must remember it too." 

" IIow, I ! " cried Augustus ; " you are mistaken, and I'il give 
you half a guinea to prove it." 

Mac Grawler opened his eyes larger and larger, even as you 
may see a small circle in the water widen into enormi ty, if you 
disturb the equanimity of the surface by the obtrusion of a foreign 
substance. 

" Half a guinea ! " said he ; " nay, nay, you joke : I'm not mer- 
cenary, — ^you think I am ! Pooh, pooh ! you are mistaken : I'm a 
man who means weel, a man of veracity, and will speak the truth 
in spite of ali the half-guineas in the world. But certainly, now I 
begin to think of it, Mr. Tomlinson did see to the creatures last,— 
and, Mr. Pepper, it t* your turn." 

" A very JDaniel ! " said Tomlinson, chuckling in his usuai 
dry manner. " Ned, don't you hear the horses neigh ì " 

"Oh, hang the horses! said the volatile Pepper, forgetting 
everything else, as he thrust his hands in his pockets, and felt the 
gains of the night ; " let us first look to our winnings ! " 

So saying, he marched towards the table, and emptied his 
pockets thereon : Tomlinson, nothing loath, followed the example. 
Heavens ! what exclamations of delight issued from the scoundrels , 
lips, as, one by one, they inspected their new acquisitions. 

*' Here's a magnificent creature 1 " cried Ned, handling that 
superò watch studded with. ieweVa NÌVà^ AjJaa -wicst %af^V%A. w^aa 
beiore unavailinglj redeenieà ; ** a Tepeater, Vs *w*\" 
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" I hope not," said the phlegmatic Augustus ; " repeaters will 
not teli well for your conversation, Ned ! But, powers that be ! 
look at this ring, — a diamond of the first water ! " 

" Oh, the sparkler ! .ite makes one's mouth water as mach as 
itself. 'Sdeatn, here's a precious box for a sneezer ! — a picture 
inside, and rubies outside. The old fellow had excellent taste ! 
it would charm him to see how pleased we are with his choice of 
jewellery ! " 

" Talking of jewellery," said Tomlinson, " I had almost forgotten 
the morocco case ; between you and me, I imagine we have a prize 
there : it looks like a jewel-casket ! " 

So saying, the robber opened that case which on many a gala 
day had lent lustre to tne polished person of Mauleverer. 
reader, the borst of rapture tnat ensued ! imagine it ! we cannot 
express it ! Like the Grecian painter, we drop a veil over emotions 
too deep for words. 

11 But here," said Pepper, when they had almost exhausted their» 
transports at sight of the diamonds, " nere's a purse — fifty guineas ! 
And what's this ? notes, by Jupiter ! We must change them to- 
morrow, before they are stopped. Curse those fellows at the Bank ! 
they are always imitating us ; we stop their money, and they don't 
lose a moment in stopping it too. Three hundred pounds, captain, 
what say you to our luck ? " 

Clifford had sat gloomily looking on, during the operations of 
the robbers; he now, assuming a correspondent cheerfulness of 
manner, made a suitable reply , and after some general conyersation, 
the work of division took place. 

" "We are the best arithmeticians in the world ! " said Augustus, 
as he pouched his share : " addition, subtraction, division, reduc- 
tion, — we have them ali as pat as ' the Tutor's Assistant ;' and, 
what is better, we make them ali applicable to the Rule of 
Three." 

" You have leffc out multiplication ! " said Clifford, smiling. 

" Ah ! because that works differently ; the other rules apply to 
the specia-s of the kingdom ; but as for multiplication, we multiply, 
I fear, no species but our own ! " 

" Fie, gentlemen ! " said Mac Grawler, austerely, — ^for there is a. 
wonderf ul decorum in vour true Scotsmen. Actions are trifles ; 
nothing can be cleaner tnan their toords ! 

" Oh, you thrust in your wisdom, do you ? " said Ned. " I sup- 
pose you want your part of the booty ! 

" rart ! " saia the subtilising Tomlinson. " He has nine times 
as many parte as we have already. Is he not a critio, and has he 
not the parte of speech at his fìngers' end ! " 

" Nonsenso!" said Mac Grawler, instinctively holding up his 
hands, with the fork dropping between the outetretched nngers of 
the right pahn. 

" Nonsense yourself," cried Ned ; " you have a shax^ v^^r\ss^ 
you never took! A pretty fellow, tnu>j\ ^^\A^'3 , o^\sv^a2^Rs»'» 
Mr. Boot, and fork notning but the \)eGÌ9\fò«kka\" _ . ^^ 

With this Ned turned to the &U\Ass&, «aìi ^«^ ^aaaaBV» 
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among the horses ; but Clifford, eyeing the disappointed and eager 
face of the culinary sage, took ten guineas from his own share, and 
pushed them towards his quondam tutor. 

" There ! " said he, empnatically. 

" Nay, nay," grunted Mao Grawler ; *' I don't want the money, 
— it is my way to soorn such dross ! " So saying, he pooketed the 
coìns, and turned, muttering to himself, to the renewal of his 
festive preparations. 

Meanwhile a whispered conversation took place between Augustus 
and the captain, and oontinued tìJLL Ned returned. 

" And the night's viands smoked along the board » " 

Souls of Don Raphael and Ambrose Lamela, what a oharming 
thing it is to be a rocue for a little time ! How merry men are 
when they have cheated their brethren ! Your innocent milksops 
never macie so jolly a supper as did our heroes of the way. Clifford, 
perhaps, acted a part, but the hilarity of his oomrades was un- 
feigned. It was a delicious eontrast, — the boisterous " ha, ha ! " 
of Long Ned, and the secret, dry, calculating chuckle of Augustus 
Tomlinson. It was Rabelais against Voltaire. They united only 
in the objects of their jests, and foremost of those objeots (wis- 
dom is ever the butt of the frivolous !) was the great Peter Mac 
Grawler. 

The ffraceless dogs were especially merry upon the subjeot of the 
sage's former occupation. 

"Come, Mac, you carve this ham," said Ned; "you have had 
practice in cutting up." 

The learned man whose name was thus disrespectfally abbrevi- 
ated proceeded to perform what he was bid. He was about to sit 
down for that purpose, when Tomlinson slily subtracted his ohair, 
— ^the sage fell. 

"No jests at Mac Grawler," said the malicious Augustus; 
" whatever be his faults as a critic, you see that he is well grounded, 
and he gets at once to the bottom of a subject. Mac, suppose 
your next work be entitled a Tati of Woe ! " 

Men who have great minds are rarelyflexible ; they do not take 
a jest readily ; so it was with Mao Grawler. He rose in a violent 
rage ; and had the robbers been more penetratine than they con- 
descended to be, they might have noticed something dangerous in 
his eye. As it was, Clifford, who had often before been the pro- 
tector of his tutor, interposed in his behalf, drew the sage a seat 
near to himself, and filled his piate for him. It was interesting to 
see this deference from Power to Learning ! It was Alexander doing 
homage to Aristotle ! 

" There is only one thing I regret," cried Ned, with his mouth fall, 

" about the old lord — it was a thousand pities we did not make 

liim dance ! I remember the day, captain, when you would have 

insisted on it What a merry ieWow ^ou >were once ! Do you 

reoollect, one bright moonlignt night, yofifc "Vvka ^fc ^ftfe^jo^ fs« 

znstance, when we were doing duty neat ^feKcaa»,"WR ^Wl«ws» 
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every persoli we stopped , above fifty years old, should dance a 
minuet with you ?" 

" Ày ! " added Augustus, " and the first was a bishop in a white 
wig. Faith, how stiffly bis lordship jigged it ! And how gravely 
Lovett bowed to bim, witb bis hat off, when it was ali over, 
and returned bim bis watcb and ten guineas— it was wortb the 
sacrifìce ! " 

" And the nert was an old maid of quality," said Ned, " as lean 
as a lawyer. Don't you remember how she cnrveted ?" 

" To be sure," said Tomlinson ; '* and you very wittily called ber 
a Ao»-pole ! " 

" How delighted she was with the captain's suayity ! When he 
jave her back her earrings and aigrette, she bade bim with a tender 
3igh keep them for her sake — ha ! ha ! " 

"And the third was a beau ! " cried Augustus ; " and Lovett 
surrendered his right of partnership to me. Do you recollect how 
1 danced his beauship into the ditch ?-— Ah ! we were mad fellows 
'hen ; but we get sated — blasés, as the French say — as we grow 
older!" 

" We look only to the main chance now," said Ned. 
'Avarice supérsedes enterprise," added the sententious Au- 
gustus. 

" And our captain takes to wine with an h after the w ! " con- 
tinued the metaphorical Ned. 

"Come, we are melancholy," said Tomlinson, tossing offa bumper. 
" Methinks we are really growing old ; we shall repent soon, and the 
next step will be— hanging ! " 

" 'Fore Gad ! " said Ned, helpinghimself, " don't be so croaking. 
There are two classes of maligned ^entry, who should always be 
particular to avoid certain colours in dressing : I hate to see a 
true boy in black, or a devil in blue. But here's my last 
glass to-night ! I am confoundedly sleepy, and we rise early to- 
morrow." 

" Eight, Ned," said Tomlinson ; " give us a song before you retire, 
and let it be that one which Lovett composed the last lime we were 
here." 

Ned, always pleased witb an opportunity of displaying himselfi 
oleared his voice and complied. 

A DITTY FROM SHERWOOD. 



Langh with ns at the prince and the palace, 

In the wild wood-life there is better cheer ; 
Would you hoard yoor mirth from your neighbour's malioe, 

Gather it np in our garners here. 
Some kings their wealth from their subjects wringf, 

While by their foes they the poorer wax j 
Free %o the men of the wise wood-king, 

And it is only our foes we tax. 
Leave the cheats of brade to the shrewd grude-wife \ 
- Let the old be knaves at case *, 
Away with the tìde of that aaanuxc^io 

Which is stìrred\>y « Constant \>te«A\ 
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Laugh with us when you hear deceiving 

And solenin rogues teli you what knaves we bei 
Commerce and law nave a method of thieving 

Worse than a stand at the outlaw's tree. 
Say, will the maiden we love despiae 

Gallante at least to each other trae ? 
I grant that we trample on legai ties, 

But I have heard that Love scorns them too. 
Courage, then— courage, ye jolly boys, 

Whom the fool with the knavish ratea ; 
Oh! who that la loved by the world enjoys 

Half as mach as the man it hates ? " 

" Bravissimo, Ned ! " cried Tomlinson, rapping the table ; "bra- 
vissimo ! your voice is superb to-night, and your song admirable 
Really, Lovett, it does your poetica! genius great credit : quifc 
philosophical, upon my honour." 

" Bravissimo ! " saia Mac Grawler, nodding bis head awfully 
" Mr. Pepper's voice is as sweet as a ba§rpipe ! — Ah ! such a song 
would have been invaluable to the Astnaum, when I had the 
honour to " 

" Be Vicar of Bray to that establishment," interrupted Tomlin- 
son. " Pray, Mac Grawler, why do they cali Edinburgh the Modem 
Àthens ì " 

" Because of the learned and great men it produces/* returned 
Mac Grawler, with conscious pride. 

" Pooh ! pooh !— you are thmking of ancient Àthens. Tour city 
is called the modem Àthens, because you are ali so lite the modem 
Àthenians— the greatest scoundrels ìmaginable, unless travellers 
belie them." 

"Nay," interrupted Ned, who was softened by the applauso of 
the critic, " Mac is a good fellow, spare him. Gentlemen, your 
health. I am going to bed, and I suppose you will not tarry long 
behind me." 

"Trust us for that," answered Tomlinson; "the captain 
and I will consult on the the business of the morrow, and join 
you in the twinkling of a bedpost, as it has been shrewdly ex- 
pressed." 

Ned yawned his last " good-night," and disappeared within the 
dormitòry. Mac Grawler yawning also, but with a graver yawn, 
as became his wisdom, betook himself to the # duty of removing the 
supper par aphernalia : after bustling soberly about for some 
minutes, he let down a press-bed in the corner of the cave (for he 
did not sleep in the robbers? apartment), and undres3Ìng himself, 
soon appeared buried in the bosom of Morpheus. But the ehief 
and Tomlinson, drawing their seats nearer to the dying embers. 
defied the slothful god, and entered with low tones into a dose and 
anxious commune. 

9 " So then," said Àugustus, *' now that you have realized suffi- 

cient funds for vour purpose, you will really desert us — have you 

weìl weighed ine pros and cons? Ttemera&et, \Jasfc TutfOcòa.^ is «o 

dangerom to our state as Teform; tìie moin^ vmB&^TOTroQMfci 
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the gang forsake him ! the magistrate misses his fee ; the informer 
peacnes ; and the recùsant hangs." 

" I have well weighed ali this," answered Clifford, " and have 
decided on my course. I have only tarried till my means could 
assist my will. x With my share of our present and late booty, I 
shall betake myself tothe Continent. Prussia gives easy trust, and 
ready promotion, to ali who will enlist in her service. But this 
language, my dear friend, seems strange from your lips. Surely 
you will join me in my separation from the corps f What ! you 
shake your head! Are you not the same Tomlinson, who at 
Bath agreed with me that we were in danger from the envy of our 
còmrades, and that retreat had become necessary to our safety ì 
Nay, was not this your main argument for our matrimoniai expe- 
di tion?" 

" Why, look you, dear Lovett," said Àugustus, " we are ali 
blocks oi matter, formed from the atoms of custom ; — in other 
words, we are a mechanism, to which habit is the spring. What 
could I do in an honest career ? I am many years older tnan you. 
I have lived as a rogne till I have no other nature than roguery. 
I doùbt if I should not be a coward were I to turn soldier. I am 
sure I should be the most consummate of rascals were I to affectto 
be honest. No : I mistook myself when I talked of separation. I 
must e'en jog on with my old còmrades, and in my old ways, till 
I jog into the noose hempen— or, melancholy alternative, the noose 
matrimoniai ! " 

"This is mere folly," said Clifford, from whose nervous and 
masculine mind habits were easily shaken. " We have not for so 
many years discarded ali the servile laws of others, to be the abject 
slaves of our own weaknesses. Come, my dear fellow, rouse your- 
self. Heaven knows, were I to succumb to the feebleness of my 
own heart, I should be lost indeed. And perhaps, wrestle I ever 
so stoutly, I do not wrestle away that which clings within me, and 
willkillme, though by inches. But let us not be cravens, and 
suffer fate to drown us rather than swim. In a word, ny with me 
ere it be too late. A smuggler's vessel waits me off the coast of 
Dorset : in three days from this I sail. Be my companion. We 
can both rein a fiery horse, and wield a good sword. As long as 
men make war one against another, those accomplishments will 
prevent their owner from starving, or " 

" If emnloyed in the field, not the road," interrupted Tomlinson, 
with a smile, — "from hanging. But it cannot be ! I wish you ali 
Joy — ali success in your career : you are young, bold, and able ; and 
you always had a loffcier spirit than I nave ! Knavo I am, and 
knave I must be to the end of the chapter ! " 

" As you will," said Clifford, who was not a man of many words, 
but he spoke with reluctance : " if so, I must seek my fortune 
alone." 

" When do you leave us ? " asked Tomlinson. 

" To-morrow, before noon. I shall visit Lwi&tfaAo* ^. toR > ass«»^ 
and then start at once for the coaat \ " c ^«^ 

"London ! " excJaimed Tomlinaoul ** 'w'VìsA.VSaa^ws ^^^^^ 
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ger ? — Pooh ! you do not know what you say : or, do you thìnk it 
idial to caress Mother Lobkins before you depart ? " 

"Not that," answered Clifford. I have already ascertained 
that she is above the reach of ali want : and her days, poor soni ! 
cannot, I fear, be many. In ali probability, she would scaioely 
recognise me; for her habits cannot mucn have improved her 
memory. Would I oould say as muoh for her neighbours ! Were 
I to be seen in the purlieus of low thievery, you know, as well as I 
do, that some stealer of kerchiefs would turn informer against the 
notorious Captain Lovett." 

" What, then, takes you to town ? Ah !— you turn away your 
face.— I guess ! Well, Love has ruined many a hero before ; may 
you not be the worse for his godship !" 

Clifford did not answer, and the conyersation made a sudden and 
long pause ; Tomlinson broke it. 

'• l5o you know, Lovett," said he, " though I have as little heart 
as most men, yet 1 feel for you more than I oould have thought it 
possible. 1 would fain join you ; there is devilish good tobaoco in 
Germany, I believe ; and, after ali, there is not so muoh diffiarence 
between the life of a thief and of a soldier ! " 

" Do profit by so sensible a remark," said Clifford. " Renect 
how certain of destruction is the path you now tread : the gallows 
and the hulks are the only góals ! " » 

"The prospects are not pleasing, I allow," said Tomlinson; 
" nor is it desirable to be preserved for another oentury in the im- 
mortality of a glass case in Surgeons' Hall, grìnning from ear to 
ear, as il one had made the memest tinaie imaginable. — Well ! I 
will sleep on it, and you shall have my answer to morrow ; — but 
poor Ned? " 

" Would he not join us ? " 

" Ceitainlv not : his neck is made for a rope, and his mind for 
the Old Bailey. There is no hope for him ; yet he is an exoellent 
fellow. We must not even teli him of our meditated desertion." 

"Byno means. I shall leavealetter to our London ohief: it 
will explain ali. And now to bed ; — I look to your oompanionship 
as settled." 

" Humph ! " said Augustus Tomlinson. 

So ended the conference of the robbers. About an Jiour after it 
had ceased, and when no sound save the heavy breath of LongNed 
bfoke the stillness of the night, the intelliffent countenanoe oi Peter 
Mao Grawler slowly elevated itself from tue lonely pillow onwhich 
it had reolined. 

By degrees the back of the sage stiffened into p^rpendicularity, 
and he sat for a few moments erect on his seat of honour, apparently 
in listening deliberation. Satisned with the deep silence that, save 
the solitary interruption we have specifìed, reigned around, the 
learned disciple of V atei rose gently from the bea, — hurried on his 
clothes, — stole on tiptoe to the door, — ^unbarred it with a noiseless 
hancL — and vani&hea. Sweet leader l while thou art wondering at 
hh absenoe, suppose we account ior Yn& ^^»x«s^a. 
One evening, Clifford and his compascoli. l^x^^Q^\Aà.'\^«CL «a.- 
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joying the rational amnsement of Ranelagh, and were just leaving 
that celebrateci place, when they were arrested by a crowd at the 
entrance. That crowd was assembled round a pickpocket; and 
that pickpocket— virtue ! — wisdom ! — Asinseum !— was Peter 
Mac Grawler ! We have before said that Clifford was possessed of 
a good mien and an imposing manner, and these advantages were 
at that time especially effectual in preservine our Orbilius from the 
pump. No sooner dia Clifford recognise the magisterial face of the 
sapient Scot, than he boldly thrust himself into the middle of the 
crowd, and collaring the enterprisinfc citizen who had oollared Mao 
Grawler, declared himself ready to vouch for the honesty of the 
very respectable person whose iaentity had evidently been so grossly 
mistaken. Augustus, probably foreseeing some ingenious ruse of 
his companion's, instantly seconded the defence. The mob, who 
never descry any difference between impudenoe and truth, gavo 
way ; aconstable carne up — took part with the friend of twogentie- 
men so unexceptionably dressed — our friends walkedoff— the crowd 
repented of their precipitation, and, by way of amends, ducked 
the gentleman whose pockets had been picked. It was in vain for 
hìm to defend himself, for he had an impediment in his speech ; 
and Messieurs the mob, having" ducked him once for his guilt, 
ducked him a second time for his embarrassment. 

In the interim, Clifford had withdrawn his quondam Mentor to 
the asylum of a coffee-house; and while Mac Grawler's soni 
expanded itself by wine, he narrated the causes of his dilemma. It 
seems that thatincomparable journal the Asineeum, despite a series 
of most popular articles upon the writings of " Aulus Prudentius," 
to which were added an exquisite string of dialogues, written in a 
tone of broad humour, viz., oroad Scotch (with Scotchmen it is ali 
the same thing), despite these invaluable miscellanies, to say 
nothing of some glorious politicai articles, in which it was clearly 
proved to the satisfaction of the rich, that the less poor devils eat, 
the better for their constitutions, — despite, we say, these great 
acquisitions to British literature, the Asinaum tottered, fell, 
buried its bookseller, and crushed its author : Mao Grawler only — 
escaping, Hke Theodore from the enormous helmet of Otranto — 
Mac Grawler only survived. "Love," says Sir Philip Sidney, 
" makes a man see better than a pair of spectacles." Love of life 
has a very different effect on the optics, — it makes a man wofully 
dim of inspection, and sometimes causes him to see his own pro- 
perty in another man's purse ! This deceptio visus, did it impose 
upon Peter Mao Grawler ? He went to Kanelagh. Reader, thou 
knowest the rest ! 

Wine and the ingenuity of the robbers having extorted this 
narrative from Mac Grawler, the barriers of supernuous delicacy 
were easily done away with. 

Our heroes offered to the sage an introduction to their club ; the 
offer was accepted; and Mao Grawler having been. first tbaà^ 
drunk, was next macie a robber. The gftn& cs^5^g^\àa^\^ , «È«Q^ 
little matterà, in which we grieve to xSVaXfò \ìùaX,, ^Qms*u^\^«&?!Ì?L 
tiona were excellent, bis success waa bo ì^\. ^a lOasawi^M^ \» «cs»^ 
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his employers ; nay, they wero about at one tóme, when they 
wanted to propitiate justice, to hand him over to the secular power, 
whon Clifford interposed in his behalf. From a rohber the sage 
dwindlcd into a drudge ; monial offices (the robbers, the lying 
rascals, declared that such offices were beat fìtted to the genius of 
his country !) succeeded to noble exploits, and the worst of robbers 
became the best of cooks. How vain is ali wisdom but that of long 
experienec ! Though Clifford was a sensible and keen man,— 
though he knew our sago to be a knave, he never dreamed he 
could be a traitor. He thought him too indolent to be malicious, 
and — short-sighted humanity ! — too silly to be dangerous. He 
trusted the sage with tho secret of the oavern ; and Augustus, who 
was a bit of an epicure, submitted, thourìi forebodingly, to the 
choice, because of the Scotchman's siili in Droiling. 

But Mac Grawler, like Brutus, eoncealed a scheming heart 
under a stolid guise ; the apprehension of the noted Lovett had 
become a matter of serious desire ; the poliee was no longer to be 
bribed : nay, they were now eagei to bribe ; — Mac Grawler had 
watched his time — sold his chief, and was now on the road to 
ltcading, to meet and to guide to the cavern Mr. Nabbem of Bow 
Street and four of his attendants. 

Having thus, as rapidly as we were able, traced the causes 
which brought so startlingly before your notìce the most incom- 
parable of critics, we now, reader, return to our robbers. 

"Hist, Lovett!" said Tomlinson, half-asleep, "methought I 
heard something in the outer cave." 

" It is the Scot, I suppose," answered Clifford : " you saw, of 
course, to the door?" 

" To be suro !" muttcred Tomlinson, and in two minutes more 
he was asleep. 

Not so Clifford : many and anxious thoughts kept him waking. Àt 
one while, when he anticipated the opening to a new career, some- 
what of the stirring and high spirit which stili moved amidst the 
guilty and confused habits of his mind, made his pulse feverish, 
and his limbs restless ; at another time, an agonising remem- 
brance — the remembrance of Lucy in ali her charms, her beauty, 
hcr love, her tender and innocent heart, — Lucy, ali perfect. 
and lost to him for ever, banished every other reflection, and 
only left him the sick sensation of despondency and despair. 
" What avails my struggle for a better name? ' he thought. 
" Whatever my future lot, she can never share it. My punish- 
ment is fixed, — it is worse than a death of shame ; it is a life 
without hope ! Every moment I feel, and shall feel to the last, 
tho pressure of a chain that may never be broken or loosened ! 
and yet, fool that I am ! I cannot leave this country without seeing 
her again, without telling her, that I have reaUy looked my last. 
But have I not twice tola her that ? Strange fatality ! But twioe 
have I spoken to her of love, and each time it was to tear myself 
from her at the moment of my confession. And even now some- 
thing that I have no power to resist cornea tu» \» \Jofe ^xaa ìdle 
zuid weak indulgence, Does destmyvxr^G t&»> k^«^«^as^\ft 
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my dcstruction ! > Every tour a thousand deaths enoompass me. 
I nave now obtained ali for which I seemedto linger. I have won, 
by a new crime, enough to bear me to another land, and to provide 
me there a soldier's destiny. I should not lose an hour in flight, 
yet I rnsh into the nest of my enemies, only for one unavaifing 
word with her ; and this, too, after I have afready bade her fare- 
well ! Is this fate ! if it be so, what matters it ? I no longer care 
for a life which, after ali, I should reform in vain, if I could not 
refbrm it for her : yet — yet, selfish, and lost that I am ! will it 
be nothing to think hereafter that I have redeemed her from the 
disgrace of having loved an outeast and a felon ? If I can obtain 
honour, will it not, in my own heart at least, — will it not reflect, 
however dimly and distantly, upon her ? " 

Such, bewildered, unsatisfactory, yet stili steeped in the colours 
of that true love which raises even the lowest, were the midnight 
meditatìons of Clifford : they terminated, towards the morningv in 
an uneasy and fitful slumber. From this he was awakened by a 
loud yawn from the throat of Long Ned, who was always the 
earliest riscr of his set. 

" Holla ! " said he, " it is almost daybreak ; and if we want to 
cash our notes, and to move the old lord s jewels, we should already . 
be on the start." 

" A plapue on you !" said Tomlinson, from under cover of his 
woollen nighteap ; " it was but this instant that I was dreaming 
you were going to be hanged, and now you wake me in the plea- 
santest part of the dream ! " 

" You be shot ! " said Ned, turning one leg out of bed ; " by the 
l>ye» you took more than your share last night for you owed me 
three jpineas for our last game at cribbage ! You'll please to pay 
me before we part to-day ; short accounts make long friends ? " 

" However truer that maxim may be," returned Tomlinson, " I 
know one much truer, namely— long friends will make short 
accounts? You must ask Jack Ketch this day month if I'm 
wrong!" 

" That 's what you cali wit, I suppose!" retorted Ned, as he 
now, struggling into his inexpressìbles, felt his way into the 
outer cave. 

" What, ho ! Mac ! " cried he, as he went, " stir those bobbins of 
thine, which thou art pleased to cali legs ;— strike a light, and be 
d d to you ! " 

" A light for voti." said Tomlinson, profanely, as he reluctantly 
left his couch, <T will indeed be ' a light to lighten the Gentiles ! ' ' 

" Why, Ma(5 — ^Mao !" shouted Ned, "why don't you answer ? — 
faith, I think the Scot's dead ! " 

" Seize your men ! — yield, sirs ! " cried a stern, sudden voice from 
the gloom ; and at that instant two dark lanterns were turned, and 
their light streamed full upon the astounded forms of Tomlinson 
and his gaunt comrade ! In the dark shade of the background four 
or five forms were also indistinctly viaible \ axA 'Caa ^«?5 <^ ^ 
lanterns glimmered on the blades of cu^as&fc* %sà ^fe^^etóss» ^sv 
weapons stili less easily resisted. 
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Tomlinson wos the first to reoover his self-posiiession. The light 

Ì'ust gleamed upon the first step of the steirsleading to the stables, 
eaving the rest in shadow. He made one strìde to the place beside 
the cart, where, we have said, lay some of the robbers' weapons : he 
had beon anticipated— the weapons were gone. The next moment 
Tomlinson had sprung tip the steps. 

" Lovett ! — Lovett ! — Lovett ! " shonted he. 

The captain, who had followed his oomrades into the cavern, was 
already in the grasp of two men. From few ordinary mortala, 
however, eould any two be seleeted as fearful odds against snoh a 
man as Clifford : a man in whom a mach larger ahare of sinews and 
moscie than is usually the lot even of the strong had been har- 
dened, by perpetuai exercise, into a consistenoy and iron firmness 
whioh linked power and activity into a union soarcely lesa remark- 
able than that immortalized in the glorious beauty of the senlptnred 
gladiator. His right hand is upon the throat ox one assailant, his 
Ieft locks, as in a vice, the wrist of the other: you haye soarcely 
time to breathe ; the former is on the ground — the pistol of the 
latter is wrenched from his gripe— Clifford is on the sten — a ball— 
another — whizzes by him! — he is by the side of tne faithful 
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; Open the secret door !" whispered Clifford to his friend ; " I 
will draw up the steps alone ! " 

Soarcely had he spoken, before the steps were already. but slowly, 
ascendine beneath the desperate strength of the robber. Mean- 
while, Ned was stragfflin*, as he best might, with two sturdy 
oflicers, who appearea loatn to use their weapons without an abso- 
lute necessity, and who endeavoured, by main strength, to òapture 
and detain their antagonist. 

*• Look well to the door ! " cried the voice of the prinoipal offioer, 
" and hang out more light ! " 

Two or three additìonal lanterns were speedily brought forward ; 
and over the whole interior of the cavern a dim but sufficient light 
now rapidly circled. giving to the scene and to the combatants a 
picturesque and wild appearance. 

The quiok eye of the head-officer descried in an instant the rise 
of the steps, and the advantage the robbers were thereby aqquiring. 
He and two of his men threw themselves forward, seized the 
ladder, if so it may be called, dragged it once more to the ground, 
and asoended. But Clifford, grasping with both hands the broken 
shaft of a cart that lay in reaoh, received the foremost invader 
with a salute that sentnim prostrate and senseless back among his 
companions. The second shared the same fate; and the stout 
leader of the enemy, who, like a true general, had kept himself in 
the rear, paused now in the middle of the steps, dismayed alike by 
the reception of his friends and the athletio form towering above, 
with raised weapon and menacing attitude. Ferhaps that moment 
seemed to the judioious Mr. Kabbem more favourable to parley than 
to oonilicfc. He oleared his throat, and thus addressed the foe : — 

"You, air, Captain Lovett, atìaa "B-otroe^, «&a& ^«f3ss«{i.«liajs 
Oarendiah, *H*" Solomons, alias Dcvii, te \Vawn% i^^^i^^ù^ 
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could swear to yon with half an eye, in your olothes or without : 
you lay down your club there, and let me come alongside of you, 
and you'll find me as gentle as a lamb ; for I've been used to gem- 
men ali mv life, and I knows how to treat 'em when I has *em ! " 

" But il I will not let you come ' alongside of me,' what, then ? " 

" Why, I must send one of these bere pops througb your skull, 
that's ali ! " 

" Nay, Mr. Nabbem, that would be too «nel ! You surely would 
not harm one wbo has such an esteem for you ! Don't you remem- 
ber the manner in which I brought you off from Justioe Burnilat, 
when you were accused, you know whether justly or ' ' 

" You're a liar, captain! " cried Nabbem, furiously, fearful that 
something not meet for the ears of his companions should transpire. 
" You knows you are ! Come down, or let me mount, otherwise I 
won't be 'sponsible for the consequences ! " 
# Clifford cast a look over his shoulder. A gleam of the grey day- 
light already glimmered througb a chink in the secret door, which 
Tomlinson haa now unbarred, and was about to open. 

" Listen to me, Mr. Nabbem," said he, " and perhaps I may 
grant what you require. What would you do with me, if you haa 
me?" 

"You speaks like a sinsible man, now," answered Nabbem; 
" and that's after my own heart. Why, you sees, captain, your 
time has come, and you can't shilly-shally any longer. You nave 
had your full swing ; your years aro up, and you must die like a 
man! But I gives you mynonour as a gemman, that if you sur- 
renders, 1*11 take you to the justice folks as tenderly as if you were 
made of cotton." 

" Give way one moment," said Clifford, " that I may plant the 
steps nrmer for you." 

fiabbem retreated to the ground, and Clifford, who had, good- 
naturedly enou^h, been unwilling unnecessarily to damage so 
valuable a functionary, lost not the opportunity now afforded him. 
Down thundered the steps, clattering heavily among the other 
officers, and falling like an avalanche on the shoulder of one of the 
arresters of Lont ÌSeà. 

Meanwhile, Clifford sprang after Tomlinson through the aper- 
ture, and found himself— in the presence of four omcers, conducted 
by the shrewd Mao Grawler. A blow from a bludgeon on the right 
cheek and tempie of Augustus felled that hero. But Clifford 
bounded over his comrade's body, dodged from the stroke aimed at 
himself, oaught the blow aimea by another assailant in his open 
hand, wrested the bludgeon from the offioer, struck him to the 
ground with his own weapon, and, darting onward through the 
labyrinth of the wood, commenoed his escape with a step too neet 
to allow the hope of a suocessful pursuit. 
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. CHAPTER XXIX. 

" In short, Isabella, I offer you myself' " 

" Hcavens ! " cried Isabella, " what do I hear ? You, my lord ! " 

Cosile qf Otranto. 

A noyel is lìkc a weather-glass, where thte man appears out at 
ono tiine, the woman at another. Yariable as the atmosphere, 
the changes of our story now re-present Lucy to the reader. 

That cnarming young person-— who, it may be remarked, is (her 
father excepted) the only tmsophisticated andunsullied character k 
the pages or a story in some measure designed to show, in the depravi- 
ties of character, the depravities of that social state wherein cha- 
racters are formed— was sitting alone in her apartment at the period 
in which we return to her. Às time, and that innate and insensible 
fund of healing, which Nature has nlaced in the bosoms of the young, 
inorder that her great law, the passingaway of the old, maynotleave 
too lastinff and keen a wound, nadsortened her first anguish at her 
father' s death, the remembrance of Clifford ajrain resumed ite 
ancient sway in her heart. The loneliness of her life, — the absenoe 
of amusement, — even the sensitiveness and languor which succeed 
to grief, oonspired to inyest the image of her lover in a tenderer 
and more impressiye guise. She reoalled his words, his actions, 
his letters, and employed herself whole hours, whole dava and 
nights, in endeavouring to decipher their mystery. Who that has 
been loved will not acknowledge the singular and mighty force with 
which a girl, innocent herself, clings to the belief of innocenoe in 
her lover ? In breasts young and unaoquainted with the world, 
there is so pure a credulity in the ezistence of unmixed good, so nrm 
a reluctance to think that where we love there can be that which we 
would not esteem, or where we admire there can be that which we 
ought to blame, that one may almost deem it an argument in favour 
of our naturai power to attain a greater eminence in virtue, than the 
habits and arts of the existing world will allow us to reaoh. Per- 
haps it is not paradoxioal to say that we oould scarcely believe 
perfection in otners, were not the germ of perfectibility in our own 
minds ! When a man has lived some years among the actual oon- 
tests of faction, without imbibing tne prejudice as well as the 
experience, how wonderingly he smiles at his worship of former 
idols ! — how different a colour does history wear to nini ! — how 
cautious is he now to praise ! — how slow to admire ! — how prone to 
cavil ! Human nature has become the human nature of art ; and 
he estimates it not from what it may be, but from what, in the 
corruptions of a semi-civilization, it is ! But in the same manner as 
the young student clings to the belief that the sa$e or the minstrel, 
who has enlightened bis reason or chained his ìmaginstìon, is in 
character as in genius elevated above the ordrojary herd, free from 
the passione, the frivolities, the làtùfì Tn^ftiiii^s.^, «£Àm*^s&ss&.- 
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ing vice» which ordinary flesh is heir to, does a woman, who loves for 
the first time, cling to the imagìned excellence of him she loves ! 
When Evelina is so shooked at the idea of an occasionai fit of 
intoiioatìon in her "noble, her unrivalled " lover, who does not 
aoknowledpe how naturai were her feelings ? Had Evelina been 
married six years, and the same lover, then her huaband, been 
really guilty of what she suspected. who does not feel that it would 
Lave been very unnatural to have been shooked in the least at the 
ooourrenoe ? She would not have loved him less, nor admired him 
lesa, nor would he have been less " the noble and the unrivalled," 
-—he would have taken his glass too rnuoh, have joked the next 
morning on the event, and the gentle Evelina would have made 
him a oup of tea : but that whioh would have been a mattar of 
pleasantry in the husband, would have been matter of damnatìon 
in the lover.— But to return to Lucy. 

If it be so hard, so repellent, to believe a lover guilty even of a 
trivial error, we may readily suppose that Lucy never for a 
moment admitted the supposition that Clifford had been really 
guilty of gross error or wilìul crime. True, that expressions in his 
letter were more than suspioious ; but there is always a charm in 
the candour of self-condemnation. As it is difficult to believe the 
excellence of those who praise themselves, so it is difficult to fanoy 
those criminal who condemn! What, too, is the process of a 
woman' s reasoning? Alas ! she is too oredulous a physiognomist. 
The turn of a throat, with her, is the unerring token of nobleness 
of mind ; and no one oan be guilty of a sin who is blessed with a 
beautiful forehead ! How fondly, how fanatically Lucy loved ! 
She had gathered together a precious and secret hoard ; — a glove-^- 
a pen — a hook— a withered rose-leaf; — treasures rendered inesti- 
mable because he had touched them : but more than ali, had she 
the series of his lettera, from the first formai note written to her 
father, meant for her, in which he answered an invitation, and 
requested Miss Brandon's acceptance of the music she had wished 
to nave, to the last wild and, to her, inexplicable letter in which 
he had resigned her for ever. On these relios her «eyes fed for 
hours ; and as she pored over them, and over thoughts too deep not 
only for tears, butior ali utteranoe or oonveyance, you might nave 
almost literally watohed the fading of her rich cheek, and the 
pining away ot her rounded and elastio form. 

It was just in suoh a mood that she was buried, when her uncle 
knocked at her door for admittance : she hurried away her treasures, 
and hastened to admit and greet him. " I have come," said he, 
smiling, " to beg the pleasure of your company for an old friend who 
dines with us to^day. — ^But stay, Lucy, your hair is ill-arranged. 
Do not let me disturb so important an occupation as your toilet : 
dress yourself, my love, andT join us." 

Lucy turned, with a suppressed sigh, to the glass. The uncle 
lingered for a few momento, surveying her witk misM^L^^cÀft «s^ 
doubt ; he then slowly leffc the onambex. ^ x ^ 

Lucy soon afterwarda desoended to tiifò dx««\x^-v»T^>«^^^^ 
with a little aurpriae (for she had iiot, "haA fsaS&s&Bi& c«s«3«bbi 
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inquire the name of the guest), the slender fona and oomely fea- 
tures of Lord Mauleverer. The earl approached with the same 
grace which had, in his earlier youth, rendered him almost irresist- 
ìble, but which now, from tue contrast of years with manner, 
containod a slìght mUture of the comic. He paid his complimento, 
and in paying them, dcclared that he must leave it to his friend Sir 
William» to empiili ti ali the danger he had dared, for the sake of 
satisfying himself that Miss Brandon was no lesa lovely than when 
he had laat bchcld her. 

u Ycs p indeed," said Brandon, with a scarcely perceptible sneer, 
" Lord Mauleverer has literally endnred the moving acoidents of 
flood nud tield— for he was neariy exterminated by a highwayman, 
and ali but drowned in a ditch ! 

" Commend me to a friend for setting one off to the beat advan- 
tage," said Mauleverer, gaily. " Instead of attraetingr your sym- 
nathy, you see, Brandon would expose me to your ridicule : judge 
ibr yourself whether I deserve it ; and Mauleverer proceeded to 
givo, with ali the animation which belonged to his cnaracter, the 
particulars of that adventure with which the reader is so well 
acquainted. He did not, we may be sure, feel any scruple 
in representing himself and his prowess in the most favourable 
colours. 

The story was scarcely ended when dinner was announced. 
During that meal, Mauleverer exerted himself to be amiable with 
infinite address. Suiting his conversation, more than he had 
hitherto deigned to do, to the temper of Lucy, and more anxiousto 
soften than to dazzle, he certainly never befbre appeared to her so 
attractive. W<ì are bound to ada, that the point of attraction did 
not reach beyonu the confession that he was a very agreeable old 
man. 

Perhaps, if there had not been a certain half-melancholy vein in 
his conversation, possibly less uncongenial to his lordship from the 
remembrance of his lost diamonds, and the impression that Sir 
"William Brandon's cook was considerably worse than his own, ho 
might not have been so suocessful in pleasing Lucy. As for him- 
self, ali the previous impressions she had maoe on nim returned in 
colours yet more vivid ; even the delicate and subdued cast of beauty 
which had succeeded to her earlier brilliancy, was far more oharming 
to his fastidious and courtly taste than her former glow of spirits and 
hcalth. He felt himself very much in love during dinner : and 
after it was over, and Lucy had retired, he told Brandon, with a 
passionate air, " that he aaored his niece to distraction ! " 

The wily judge affected toTeceive the mtimation with indiffer- 
ence ; but knowing that too long an absence is injurious to a 
grande passion, he did not keep Mauleverer very late over his 
wine. 

The earl returned rapturously to the drawing-room, and besought 

Lucy, in a voice in which affectation seemed swooning with delight, 

to indulge him with a song. More and more enchanted by her 

assent, he drew the music-stool to tn^ Var^^wà^laced a chair 

beside her, and presentiy appeaied. loat yb. \3W3qss^«j\k 'taNnft&fc* 
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Brandon, with his back to the pair, eovered his face witli his hand- 
kerohief, and to ali appearance, yielded to the voluptuousness of an 
after-dinner repose. 

Luoy's song-book opened accidentally at a sonj? which had been 
praised by Clifford ; and as she sang, her voioe took a richer 
and more tender tono than in Mauleverer's presenoe it had ever 
before assumed. 

THE COMPLAINT OF THE VIOLETS WHICH LOSE THEIR SCENT 
IN MAY. 

1. 

" In the shadow that falla from the silent hill 
We slept, in our green retreats : 
And the Aprii showers were wont to fili 
Our hearts with sweets. 

3. 

And though we lay in a lowly bower, 

Yet ali things lu?ed us well, 
And the waking- bee left her fairest flower 

With us to dweU. 

3. 

But the warm May carne in his pride to woo 

The wealth of our honied store ; 
And our hearts just felt his breath, and knew 

Their sweets no more ; 

4. 
And the summer reigns on the quiet spot 

Where we dwell, and its suns and showers 
Bring* balm to our sisters' hearts, but not— 

Ah ! not to our*. 

5. 
We live, we bloom, but for ever o'er 

18 the charm of the earth and sky ; 
To our llfe, ye heavens, that balm restare, 

Or— bidusdie!" 

As with eyes snffusedwith manyrecollections, and a voice which 
melted away in an indescribable and thrilling pathos, Lucy ceased 
her song, Mauleverer, oharmed ont of himself, gently took her 
hand, and holding the soft treasnre in his own, scaroely less soft, 
he murnrared— 

" Angel ! sing on. Iife would be like yonr own music, if I could 
breathe it away at yonr feet ! " 

There had been a time when Lucy wonld have laughed ontright 
at this deolaration ; and even as it was, a suppressed and half-arch 
smile played in the dimples of her beautiful mouth, and bewitch- 
ingly contrasted the swimming softness of her eyes. 

Kawing rather an erroneous omen from the smile, Mauleverer 
rapturously continued, stili detaining the hand which Lucy endea- 
voured to extricate. 

" Yes, enchanting Miss Brandon ! I who havs "fot «fc Tassar ^^^ 
boasted of my invulnerate heaxt, am. «v&fa\s&. «k'Wfc* *-^f*\ 
long', verylong, struggled against my attesasi*» V> **<s*- ^** 
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it is in vain ; and you behold me nowutterly at your maroy. Mike 
mo tho mottt miserante of men, or the moet envìable. Enonantreit, 

«peak ! " 

44 Keally, my lord," said Lucy, hesitating, yet rising, and freon* 
terseli' from his hand, " I feel it diflìcult to suppose you wriou; 
and, perhaps, this is merely a gallantry to me, by way of pracuoe 
on others." 

44 Sweet Lucy, if I may so cali you," answered Mauleyerer, with 
an ardent gaze, " do not, I imploro you, even far a moment afiect 
to mistake me ! do not for a moment jest at what, to me, is the ben» 
or bliss of lite ! Dare I hope that my hand and neart» whioh I now 
otfur you, are not deserving of your derision ì " 

Lucy gazed on her adorer with a look of serious inquiry ; Bran- 
don stili appeared to sleep. 

44 If you are in earnest, my lord," said Lucy, after a pause, " I am 
truly and deeply sorry ; for the friend of mv uncle ishall alwiy» 
have esteem : believe that I am truly sensible of the hononr yoa 
render me, when I add my regret, that I can have no other senti- 
ment than esteem." 

A blank and puzzled bewilderment, for a moment, clouded the 
expressive features of Mauleverer — it jpassed away. 

"How sweet is your rebuke !" said he. " Yes ! I do not yet 
deserve any other sentiment than esteem : you are not to be won 
precipitatefy ; a long trial — a long course of attentiona — a long 
knowledge of my devoted and ardent love, alone will entitle me to 
hope for a warmer feeling in your breast. Fix then your owntime 
of courtship, angelio Lucy ! a week — nay, a month ! — till then, I 
will not even press you to appoint that day, which to me will te 
the whitest of my liie ! " 

" My lord ! " said Lucy, smiling now no longer half archly, 
" you must pardon me for believing your proposai can be nothing 
but a jest ; but here, I beseeoh you, let it rest for ever : do not 
mention this subject to me again. ' 

" By heavens ! " cried Mauleverer, " this is too crueL Brandon, 
intercede for me with your niece." 

Sir William started, naturally enough, from his slumber, and 
Mauleverer continued, — 

" Yes, intercede for me ; you, my oldest friend, be my greatest 
benefaotor ; I sue to your niece, — she affeets to disbelieve, — will 
you convince her of my truth, my devotion, my worship ?" 

" Disbelieve you !" said the bland judge, with the same secret 
sneer that usually lurked in the eorners of his mouth. " I do not 
wonder that she is slow to credit the honour you have done her, 
and for which the noblest damsels inEngland havesiffhed in vain. 
Lucy, will you be oruel to Lord Mauleverer? Believe me, he 
has often confided to me his love for you : and if the expenenoe of 
some years avails, there is not a question of his honour and his 
truth : I leave his fate in your hands." 

Brandon turned to the aoor. 

"Stay, dear sir," said Lucy, "anà \x\ateaAL ri m\«twato3M fcr 
lord Mauleyerer, intercede for me." "Rsr Vxte. ino* *aft»A -uoto 
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a cairn and deoided seriousness of exgression. "I feel hijjhly 
fLattered by his lordship's proposai, whica^ as you say, I migbt 
well doubt to be gravely meant. I wìsh him ali happinees with 
a lady of hiffber deserta ; but I speak from an unalterable deter- 
mination, wnen I say that I can never accept the dignity with 
whioh he would investi me." 

So saying, Lucy walked qoiokly to the door, and vanished, 
leaving the two iriends to comment as they would, npon her 
conduct. 

" Yon have spoilt ali with your preoipitation," said the uncle. 

" Preoipitation ! d— n it, what woula yon have ? I have been 
fifty years making np my mind to marry ; and now, when I have 
not a day to lose, your talk of precipitation ! " answered the lover, 
throwing himself into an easy chair. 

" But you have not been fifty years making up your mind to 
marry my niece," said Brandon, drily. 

" To he refased— positìvely refused, by a country girl," con- 
tinued Mauleverer, soliloquising aloud ; " and that, too, at my 
age, and with ali my experience ! — a country girl without rank, ton, 
aiccomplishments ! By heavens ! I don't care if ali the world heard 
itr— for not a soni in the world would ever believe it." 

Brandon sat speechless, eyeing the mortified face of the courtier 
with a malioious complacency, and there was a pause of severa! 
minutes. Sir William, then mastering the stranie feeling whioh 
made him alwavs rejoioe in whatever tnrew ridioule on his friend. 
approached, laid his hand kindly on Mauleverer'* shoulder, and 
talked to him of comfort and of encouragément. The reader will 
believe, that Mauleverer was not a man whom it was impossible 
to enoourage. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Before he carne, everything loved me, and I had more things to love than I could 
reckon by the hairs of my head. Now, I feel I can love but one, and that one has 
desertedme. 

***** 

***** 

Well, be it ac— let her perish, let her be anything but mine.— Melmoth. 

Eablt the next morning, Sir William Brandon was closeted for 
a long time with his niece, previous to his departure to the duties 
of his office. Anxious and alarmed for the success of one of the 
darling projects of his ambition, he spared no art in his conver- 
sation with Lucy, that his great ingenuity of eloquence and 
wonderful insight into. human nature could suggest, in orderto 
gain at least a foundation for the raising of his scheme. iia.w^ 
other resources of his worldly tact. he biateà. sk \«atf *'Ssss*> ^sst 
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marriage ; though he denounced, as the last of indecorums, the 
crime of encouraging it before. This hint. however, fell harmless 
upon the innocent ear of Lucy. She dia not, in the remotest 
degree, comprehend its meaning ; she only, with a glowing cheek 
and a pouting lip, resented the allusion to a love whioh she thought 
it insolent in any one even to suspect. 

When Brandon left the apartment, his brow was clouded, and 
his ève absent and thoughtful : it was evident that there had 
been little in the oonference with his niece to please or content 
him. Miss Brandon herself was greatly agitateci : for there was 
in her uncle's nature that silent and impressive secret of influ- 
encing or commanding others, which almost so invariably, and 
yet so quietly, attains the wishcs of its owner ; and Lucy, who 
loved and aomired him sincerely— not the less, perhaps, for a 
certain modicum of fear,— was greatly grieved at perceiving how 
rooted in him was the desire 01 that marriage whioh she felt was 
a moral impossibility. But if Brandon possessed the secret of 
sway, Lucy was scarcely less singularly endowed with the secret 
of resistance. It may be remembered, in describing her character, 
that we spoke of her as one who seemed, to the superficial, as of 
too yielding and soft a teinper. But circumstances gave the lie 
to manner, and proved that she eminently possessed a quiet firm- 
ness and latent resolution, which gave to ter mind a nobleness 
and trustworthy power, that never would have been suspected by 
those who met her among the ordinary paths of life. 

Brandon had not been long geme, when Lucy's maid carne to 
inform her that a gentleman, who expressed himself very desirous 
of seeing her, waited below. The blood rushed from Lucy's 
cheek at this announcement, simple as it seemed. " What gentle- 
man could be desirous of seeing her? "Was it— was it CHnord?" 
She remained for some moments motionless, and literally unable 
to move ; at length she summoned courage, and smiling with 
self-contempt at a notion which appeared to her J^fter thoughts 
utterly absurd, she descended to the drawing-room. The first glahce 
she directed towards the stranger, who stood by the fireplaoe with 
folded arms, was sufficient, — it was impossible to mistake, though 
the face was averted, the unequalled form of her lover. She 
advanced eagerly with a faint cry, checked herself, and sank 
upon the sofà. 

Clifford turned towards her, and fixed his eyes upon her counte- 
nance with an intense and melancholy gaze, but he did not utter a 
syllable; and Lucy, after pausing in expectation of his voice, 
looked up, and caught, in alarm, the strange and peculiar aspect 
of his f eatures. He approached her slowly, and stili silent ; out 
his gaze seemed to grow more earnest and mournful as he 
advanced. 

** Yes/' said he at last, in a broken and indistinct voice, " I see 

you once more, after ali my promisea to c\uit you for ever, — after 

njjr solenni farewell, after ali that I naveco^^w^v^QT^lio^,^^ 

Jf ve me, — you. love me, — and 1 suuàdeT \?\nta\ i«^.\\.\ «fe«t 5Sl\ 

mysclfhavo home and resisted, 1 otvwì mox^ wm^ V^iv^s Voto 
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vour presence ! How have I burnt and sickened for this moment ! 
How nave I said, * Let me behold her once more — only once more, 
and Fate may then do her worst ! ' Lucy ! dear, dear Lucy ! for- 
give me for my weakness. It is now in bitter and stern reality the 
very last I can be £uilty of ! " 

As he spoke, Clifford sank beside her. He took both her hands 
in his, ani holding them, though without pressure, again looked 
passionately upon her innocent yet eloquent race. It seemed as if he 
. were movea beyond ali the ordinary feelings of reunion and of love. 
* He did not attemptto kiss the hands he held ; and though the touch 
thrilled through every vein and fibre of his fraine, his clasp was as 
light as that in whicn the first timidity of a boy's love ventures to 
Btamp itself ! 

" Y ou are pale, Lucy," said he, mournfully, " and your cheek is 
much thinner than it was when I first saw you — when I first saw 
you ! Ah ! would for your sake that that had never been ! Your 
spirits were light then, Lucy. Your laugh carne from the heart, 
— vour step spurned the earth. Joy broke from your eyes, every- 
thing that breathed around you seemed full of happiness and 
mirth ! and now, look upon me, Lucy ; lift those soft eyes, and 
teach them to flash upon me indignation and contempt ! Oh, not 
thus, not thus ! I could leave you happy,— yes, literally blest, 
— if I could fancy you less forgiving, less gentle, less angelic ! " 

" What bave I to forgive ? ' said Lucy, tenderly. 

"What! everything for which one human being can pardon 
another. Have not deceit and injury been my crimes against you ? 
Your peace of mind, your serenity of heart, your buoyancy of 
temper, have I marred these or not ? " 

" Oh, Clifford," said Lucy, rising fromherself and from ali selfish 
thoughts, " why,— why wiìl you not trust me ? You do not know 
me, indeed you do not— you are ignorant even of the very nature 
of a woman, if you think me unworthy of your confidence ? Do 
you believe I could betray it ? or, do you think that if you 
had done that for which ali the world forsook you, I could 
forsake ? " 

Lucy's voice faltered at the last words ; but it sank as a stono 
sinks into deep waters, to the very core of Clifford's heart. Trans- 
ported from ali resolution and ali forbearance, he wound his arms 
around her in one long and impassioned caress ; and Lucy, as her 
breath mingled with his, and ner cheek drooped upon his bosom. 
did indeed feel as if the past could contain no secret powerful 
enough even to weaken the affection with which her heart clung to 
his. She was the first to extricate herself from their embrace. 
She drew back her face from his, and smiling on him tìirough her 
tears, with a brightness that the smiles of her earliest youth had 
never surpassed, she said, — 

" Listen to me. Teli me your history or not, as you will. But 
believe me, a woman's wit is often no despicable counsellor . T^ss^ 
who accuse themselves the most bitterYy, wcfeitf& o^^^&MWfc^^ss^. ■ 
it is most diffìeult to forgive ; and you mnafc ^t^tlt^^^^^^^^ 
the extent of the blamc you would so tarò&S? yek^v*»- \» ^«^^ 
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" I am now alone in the world " (bere the amile withered firom Lucy's 
lips). " My poor father is dead. I oan injure no one by my oonduot ; 
there is no one on earth to whom I am bound by doty. I am inde- 
pendent, I am rich. You profeaa to love me. I am fooliah and 
vain, and I believe you. Perhaps, also, I have the fond hope 
whiob so often makes dupes of women— -the hope, that, if you have 
erred, I may reolaim you : if you have been unfortunate, I may 
oonsole you ! I know, Mr. Clifford, that I am saying that for 
whieh many would despise me, and for which, perhaps, I ought to 
despise myself ; but there are tìmes when we speak only as if some 
power at our hearts oonstrained us, despite ourselves, — and it is 
thus that I have now spoken to you." 

It was with an air very unwonted to herself that Luoy had eon- 
oluded her address, for her usuai oharaeteristie was rather soffcness 
than dignity ; but, as if to correct the meaning of her words, whieh 
might otherwise appear unmaidenly, there was a oliaste, a proud, 
yet not the less a tender and sweet propriety and dignined ìrank- 
ness in her look and manner ; so that it would have been utterly 
impossible for one who heard her not to have done justioe to the 
nobleness of her motives, or not to have felt both touohed and 
penetrated, as muoh by respeot as by any warmer or more famìlw 
feeling. 

Clifford, who had risen while she was speaking, listened with a 
countenance that varied at every word she uttered :— now ali hope 
—now ali despondenoy. As she oeased, the expression hardened 
into a settled and compulsive resolution. 

" It is well ! " said he, mutteringly. " I am worthy of this — 
very— very worthy ! Generous, nobie gprl ! — had I been an em- 
peror, I would have bowed down to you in worship ; but to debase, 
to degrado you— no ! no ! " 

" Is there debasement in love ? " murmured Lucy. 

Clifford gazed upon her with a sort of enthusiastic and self- 
gratulatory pride ; perhaps he felt to be thus loved, and by such a 
creature, was matter of pride, even in the lowest circumstanoes to 
which he oould ever be exposed. He drew his breath hard, set his 
teeth, and answered, — 

" You oould love, then, an outcast, without birth, fortune, or 
oharaoter !— No ! you believe this now, but you oould not. Could 
you desert your country, your friends, and your home— ali that 
you are boni and fitted for ? — Could you attend one over whom the 
sword hang8, through a life subjectea every hour to discovery and 
disgrace ì— Could you be subjected yourself to the moodiness of an 
evi! memory, and the gloomy silence of remorse ? — Could you be the 
victim of one who has no merit but his love for you, and who, if 
that love destroy you, becomes utterly redeemed ì 1 es, Lucy, I 
was wrong— I will do you justìce : ali this, nay more, you could 
bear, and your generous nature would disdain the sacrifico ? But 
am i* to be ali selfish, and you ali devoted ? Are you to yield 
cverything to me, and i* to accept everything and yield none ? — 
AJas ! I have but oneepod, one biessuog V> ^y^., «aS. Vfc»l \& your- 
salf. Luoy, I deserte you; I ou\Ao ^ou iai «^bn®^ \ A>Qw^ 
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you would desert far me is nothing— God !-— nothing to the 
sacrifice I make to you ! — And now, Lucy, I have seen you, and I 
must onee more bid you farewell : I am on the ève of quitting this 
country for ever. I shall enlist in a foreign servìce. Perhaps 
[and Clifford's dark eyes fiashed wìth fire] you will yet hear of 
me, and not blush when you hear ! But [and his Toioe faltered, 
for Luoy hiding her face with both hands, gave way to her tears 
and agitation] — but, in one respect, you have conquered. I had 
believed that you oould never be mine— that my past life had for 
ever deprived me of that hope ! I now begin, with a rapture that 
can bear me through ali ordeals, to form a more daring vision. A soil 
may be effaced— an evil name mav be redeemed— the past is not set 
and sealed, without the power 01 revoking what has oeen written. 
If I oan win the right of meriting your mercy, I will throw myself 
on it without reserve ; till then, or till death, you will see me no 
more ! " ' 

He dropped on his knee, left his kiss and his tears upon Luoy's 
cold nana ; the next moment she heard his step on the stairs, — àie 
door closea heavily and jarringly upon him,— and Luoy felt one 
bitter pang, and, for some time at least, she felt no more 1 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Many things fall between the cup and the lip I 

Tour man does pleaae me 
With his conceit. 

***** 

Comes Chanon Hugh acccratred as you see, 
Disruised! 

And thus am I to gali the constable ! 
Now have among you for a man at arms. 
• « « * * 

High-constable was more, thongh 
He laid Dick Tator by the heels. 

Ben Jonaon: " Tale o/a Tub." 

Meajtwhilb Clifford strode rapidly through the streets which 
surrounded the judge's house, and, turning to an obsourer quartier 
of the town, entered a gloomy lane or alley. Here he was aoruptly 
accosted by a man wrapped in a shaggy great-coat, and of some- 



what a suspioious appearance : 
" Aha, captain ! if said he, " 



1 you are beyond your time, but all's 
well!" ' * ' 

Attempting, with indifferent success, the easy self-possession 
which generaìly marked his address to his companions, Clifford, 
repeating the stranger's words, reulied, — 

" All's well !— what ! are the prisoners released ?" 

" No, faith ! " answeredthe man, with a rough laugh* " not ^V N 
but ali in good time ; it is a little too mvu&i \fò *x$fe&\»*S&R> ^Ff^ 5 *^ 
to do onr work, though, by the Loto, rlarrj,^^ ^&Ba.^a^BSS8»^ 

" What then ? " aaked Clifford, imptóei^. 
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" Why, the poor fellows had been carnea te the town of , 

and brought before the queer cuffin * ere I arriyed, though I set off 
the moment you told me, and did the joumey in four hours. The 
examination lasted ali yesterday, and they were remanded till 
to-day ;— let's see, it is not yet noon ; we may be there before it's 
over. 

" And this is what you cali well ! " said Clifford, angrily. 

" No, captain, don't be glimflashy ! you have not heard. ali yet ! 
— It seems that the only thing buffed hard against them was by a 
stout grazier, who was cried * Stand !' to, some fìfty miles off the 
town ; so the queer cuffin thinks of sending the poor fellows to the 
gaol of the county where they did the business ! 

" Ah, that may leave some nopes for them !— We must look sharp 
to their journey ; if they once get to prison, their only chances are 
the file and the bribe. Unhappily, neither of them is so lucky as 
myself at that trade ! " 

" No, indeed, there is not a stone wall in England that the flpeat 
Captain Lovett could not creep through, 1*11 swear ! " saia the 
admirinff satellite. 

" Saddle the horses and load the pistols ! — I will join you in ten 
minutes. Have my farmer's dress ready, the mise hair, &c. 
Choose your own trim. Make haste ;— the Three Feathers " is the 
house of meeting." 

" And in ten minutes only, captain?" 

"Punctually!" 

" The stranger turned a corner, and was out of sight. Clifford, 
muttering — " Yes, I was the cause of their apprehension ; it was I 
who was sought ; it is but fair that I should strike a blow for their 
escape, before I attempt my own," — continued his course till he 
carne to the door of a miblio-house. The sign of a seaman swung 
aloffc, portraying the jolly tar with a fine pewter pot in his hand, 
considerably huger than his own ciroumference. An immense pug 
sat at the door, Iolling its tongue out, as if, having stuffed itself to 
the tongue, it was forced to turn that userai member out of its 
proper place. The shutters were naif closed, but the sounds of 
coarse merriment issued jovially forth. 

Clifford disconcerted the pug, and crossing the threshold, cried, 
in a loud tone, " Janseen ! — " Here ! " answered a gruff voice ; 
and Clifford, passing on, carne to a small parlour adjoining the tap. 
There, seated by a round oak table, he found mine host, a rea, 
fierce, weather-beaten, but bloated-looking personage, like Dirk 
Hatteraick in a dropsy. 

" How now, captain !" cried he, in a guttural accent, and inter- 
larding his discourse with oertain Dutcn m-aces, which, with our 
reader s leave, we will omit, as being unable to speli them : " how 
now ! — not gone yet ! " 

** No ! — I start for the coast to-morrow ; business keeps me to- 
day. I carne to ask if Mellon may be fully depended on ? ' 
Ay— honest to the back-bone ." 

• M agiati atc. 
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" And you are sure that, in spite of my late delays, he will not 
have left the village ?" 

•' Sure !— what else can I be ? — don't I know Jack Mellon these 
twenty years ! he would lie like a log in a cairn for ten months 
together, without moving a hair's breadth, if he was under 
orders." 

" And his yessel is swift and well manned, in case of an officer's 
chase ! " 

" The Black Molly swift ? — ask your grandmother. The Black 
Molly would outstrip a shark." 

" Then good-bye, Janseen ; there is something to keep your pine 
alight ; we shall not meet within the three seas again, I think. 
England is as much too hot for me as Holland for you ! " 

" You are a capital fellow !" cried mine host, shaking Clifford 
by the hand ; " and when the lads come to know their loss, they 
will know they have lost the bravest and truest gill that ever took 
to the toby ; so, good-bye and be d — d to you ! " 

With this valedictory benediction, mine host released Clifford ; 
and the robber hastened to his appointment at ther "Three 
Feathers." 

He found ali prepared. He hastily put on his disguise, and his 
follower led out his liorse, a noble animai of the grand Irish breed, 
of remarkable strength and bone, and, saye only that it was 
somewhat sharp in the quarters (a fault which they who look for 
speed as well as grace will easily forgive), of almost unequalled 
beauty in its symmetry and proportions. Well did the courser 
know, and proudly did it render obeisance to, its master ; snorting 
impatiently, and # rearing from the hand of the attendant robber, 
the sagacious animai freed itself of the rein, and, as it tossed its 
long mane in the breeze of the fresh air, carne trottìng to the place 
where Clifford stood. 

" So ho, Robin !— so ho !— what, thou chafest that I have left 
thy fellow behind at the Red Cave. Him we may never see more. 
But, while I have life, I will not leave thee, Robin ! " 

With these words, the robber fondly stroked the shining neck of 
his favourite steed ; and as the animai returned the caress, by 
rubbing his head against the hands and the athletic breast of its 
master, Clifford felt at his heart somewhat of that old racy stir of 
the blood which had been once to him the chief charm of his 
criminal profession, and which, in the late change of his feelings, 
he had almost forgotten. 

" Well, Robin, well," he renewed, as he kissed the face of his 
steed ; — " well, we will have some days like our old ones yet ; thou 
shalt say, ha ! ha ! to the trumpet, and bear thy master along on 
more glorious enterprises than he has yet thankea thee for sharing. 
Thou wilt now be my only familiar, — my only friend, Robin ; we 
two shall be strangers in a foreign land. But thou wilt make 
thyself welcome easier than thy lord, Robin ; and thou w&^ssesg&, 
the old days, and thine old comradea, smà. W&afe ^3àJSss^^»%'^Bssar— 
ha ! " and Clifford turned abruptly to ina ^\^tà«x^^^Vq ^s»»^ 
him, "It is late, you say ; truc 1 look ^o\x, \\,-?rKL\s»^afi« vlfe ^^ 
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both to quit London together ; you know the sixth milestone, joìn 
me there, and we can proceed in company ! " 

Not unwilling to Unger for a parting-oup, the oomrade assented 
to the prudenoe of the pian proposed; and. after one or two 
additional words of caution and advioe, Clifford monnted and rode 
from the yard of the inn. As he passed through the tali wooden 
gates into the Street, the imperfect gleam of the wintry sun falline 
over himself and his steed, ìt was soarcely possible, even in spite of 
his disguise and rude garb, to conceive a more gallant and striking 
specimen of the lawless and daring tribe to which he belonged ; 
the height, strenjrth, beauty, and exquisite grooming visible in the 
steed ; the sparkling eye, the bold profile, the sinewy chestj the 
gracefdl limbs, and the careless and practised horsemanship of 
the rider. 

Looking after his chief with a long and an admiring gaze, the 
robber said to the ostler of the inn, an aged and withered man, 
who had seen nine generations of highwaymen rise and vanisn, — 

" There, Joe, when did you e ver look on a hero like that ? The 
bravest heart, the frankest hand, the best judge of a horse, and the 
handsomest man that eyer did honour to fiounslow !" 

" For ali that," returned the ostler, shaking his palsied head, 
and turning back to the taproom, — " For ali that, master, his 
tdme be up. Mark my whids, Captain Lovett will not be over the 
year.--no ! nor mayhap the month !" 

" Why, you old rascal, what makes you so wise ? You will not 
peach, I suppose ! " 

" I peach ! de vii a bit ! But there never was the gemman of 
the road, great or small, knowing or stupid, as outlived his 
seventh year. And this will be the captain s seventh, come the 
21st of next month; but he be a fine chap, and 1*11 go to his 
hanging ! " 

"risn!" said the robber, peevishly,— he himself was verging 
towards the end of his sixth year, — " pish ! " 

" Mind, I tells it you, master ; and somehow or other I thinks, — 
and I has experience in these things,— by the/cy* of his eye, and 
the drop of his lip, that the captain's time will be up to-dav!" 

llere the robber lost ali patience, and pushing the hoary boder of 
evil against the wall, he turned on his heel, and sought some more 
agreeable companion to share his stirrup-cup. 

It was in the morning of the day foQowing that in which 
the above conversations occurred, that the sagaoious Augustus 
Tomlinson and the yalorous Edward Pepper, handcuffed and 
fettered, were jogging along the road in a postchaise, with 
Mr. Nabbem squeezed in by the side of the former, and two other 
gentlemen in Mr. Nabbem's confidence mounted on the box of the 
chaise, and interfering sadly, as Long Ned growlingly remarked, 
with " the beauty of the prospect." 

" Ah, well! " quoth Kabbem, unaToidably thrusting his elbow 



* A word diMcult to tranalate; 
tmpe, "tJkeUiamen." 



but the clowsSt \iv\cxvt^»tòaac& ^àf3b.Ss^-<9«c. 
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into Tomlinson's side, while he drew cut his snuff-box. and helped 
himself largely to the intoiioating dust. " You had pest prepare 
yourself. Mr. Pepper, for a change of prospects. I believes as now 
there is little to Blease you in quod [prisonj." 

" Nothing makes men so iacetious as misfortune to others ! " 
said Augustus, moralising, and turning himself, as well as he was 
able, in order to deliver his body rrom the pointed elbow of 
Mr. Nabbem. "When a man is down in the world, ali the 
bystanders, very dull fellows before, suddenly beeome wits 1 " 

" You renects on I," said Mr. Nabbem : " well, it does not 
sinnify a pin, for directly we does our duty, you ohaps beeome 
howdacioualy ungrateful ! 

" UnCTaterul ! ' said Pepper : " what a plague have we got to be 
grateful for ? I suppose you think we ought to teli you, you are 
the best friend we have, because you haye scrouged us, neok and 
crop, into this horrible hole, like turkeys fatted for Christmas.l 
'Sdeath ! one's hair is flatted down like a pancake ; and ab for 1 
one's legs, you had better cut them off at once, than tuck them 
up in a place a foot square,— to say nothing of these blackguardly 
irons!" 

" The only irons pardonable in your eyes, Ned," said Tomlinson, 
" are the curling-irons, eh !" 

" Now if this is not too much ! " cried Nabbem, crossly ; " you 
objects to go in a cart like the rest of your profession ; and when I 

futs mysett out of the way to obleedge you with a shay, you slangs 
forit!" 

" Peace, good Nabbem ! " said Augustus, with a sage's dignity ; 
" you must allow a little bad humour in men so unhappily situateci 
as we are." 

The soft answer turneth away wrath. Tomlinson's answer 
softened Nabbem ; and, by way of conciliation, he held his snufi- 
box to the nose of his unfortunate prisoner. Shutting his eyes, 
Tomlinson long and eamestly snined up the luxury, and as 
soon as. with his own kerchief of spotted yellow, the officer had 
wiped rrom the proboscis some lingering grains, Tomlinson thus 
spoke : — 

"You see us now, Mr. Nabbem, in a state of broken-down oppo- 
sition ; but our spirita are not broken too. In our time we haye 
had something to do with the administration : and our comfort at 
present is the comfort of fallen ministero." 

" Oho ! you were in the Methodist line before you took to the 
road?" said Nabbem. 

" Not so ! " answered Augustus. gravely. " We were the Metho- 
dists of politica, not of the church ; viz., we lived upon our fiock 
without a legai authority to do so, and that which the law with- 
held from us, our wits gaye. But teli me, Mr. Nabbem, are you 
addicted to politics ì " 

" Why, they says I be," said Mr. Nabbem, with a grin ; " axsd. 
for my part, I thiiks ali who sarves the Isiii^ ^ss^à. ^scùL^s^^t 
him, and taie care of their little f anv^iea V* ^. ^^ 

" You speak what others think /" m^^^^T^^sa^^^^^ ^ 
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also. " And I will now, sinoe you like politios, point out to you 
what I dare sayyou have not observed before." 

" What be that !" said Nabbem. 

" A wonderfol likeness between the life of the ffentiemen adorn- 
ing his majesty's senate, and the life of the genuemen whom you 
are conducting to his majesty's gaol." 

THE LTBELLOUS PÀBÀLLEL OF ÀTJGTTSTTJS TOMLINSON. 

" We enter our career, Mr. Nabbem, as your embryo ministers 
enter parliament, — by bribery and corruption. There is this 
difference, indeed, between the two cases :—we are enticed to enter 
by the bribery and corruption of othersr^they enter spontaneouslv 
by dint of their own, At first, deluded by romantic visiona, we like 
the glory of our career better than the profit, and in onr youthful 
generosity we profess to attack the rioh solely from consideration for 
the poor. By-and-by, as we grow more hardened, we laugh at 
these boyish dreams, — peasant or prince fares eqnally at onr im- 
partial hands ; we grasp at the bucket, but we scorn not the 
thimble-full ; we tise the word glory only as a trap for proselytes 
and apprentices ; our fingers, like an office door, are open for ali 
that can possibly come into them : we consider the wealthy as our 
salary, the poor as our perquisites. What is this, but a picture of 
your member of parliament ripening into a minister, — your pa- 
triot mellowing into your placeman ? And mark me, Mr. Nabbem ! 
is not the very language of both as similar asthe deeds ? What is 
the phrase either of us loves to employ ? — ' To deliver ! ' What ?— 
'The Public* And do we not both invariably deliver it of.the 
same thing ? — viz., its pur se ! Do we want an excusefor sharing 
the gold of our neig:hbours, or abusing them, if they resist ? Is not 
our mutuai — our pithiest plea — ' Distress !' Trae, your patriot 
calls it ' distress of the country ;' but does he ever, a whit more 
than we do, mean any distress but his own ? When we are brought 
low, and our coats are shabby, do we not both shake our heads and 
talk of ' reform ? ' And when — oh ! when we are up in the world, 
do we not both kick ' reform' to the devil ? How often your par- 
liament man ' vacates his seat,' only for the purpose of resuming it 
with a weightier puree ! How often, dear Ned, nave our seats been 
vacated for the same end ! Sometimes, indeed, he reatty finishes 
his career by accepting the hundreds ?— it is by ' accepting the hun- 
dreds' that ours may be finished too !" [Ned drew a long sigh.] 
" Note us now, Mr. Nabbem, in the zenith of our prosperity ; — we 
have filled our pockets, we nave become great in the mouths of our 
party. Ourpals admire us, and our blowens adore ! What do we 
in this short-lived summer ? Save and be thrifty ? Ah, no ! we 
must give our dinners, and make li^ht of our lush. We sport 
horses on the race-course, and look big at the multitude we nave 
bubbled. Is not this your minister come into office ? Does not 
this remind you of his equipage, his palace, his piate } In both 
cases, lightly won, lavishly wasted: and the public, whose cash we 
have fìngerei!, may at leaat have ^ ^\«8csva^ q\ ^m.^ at the 
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figure we make with it ! This, then, is our harvest of happiness ; 
otir foes, our Menda, are ready to eat us with envy — yet what is so 
little enviable as our station? Have we not both our common 
vexations and our mutuai disquietudes ? Do we not both bribe 
[Nabbem shook his head and buttoned his waistcoat] our ene- 
mie8, cajole our partisans, bully our dependants, and quarrel 
with our only friends, viz., ourselves ? Is not the secret guestion 
with each— 'It is ali confoundedly fine ; but how long will it last ì ' 
Now, Mr. Nabbem, note me ; reverse the portrait : we are fallen, 
our career is over, the road is shut to us, and new plunderers are 
robbing the carriages that once we robbed. Is not this the lot of 
— no, no ! I deceive myself ! Your ministers, your jobmen, for the 
most part milk the popular cow while there's a drop in the udder. 
Your chancellor declines on a pension ; your mimster attenuates 
on a grant ; the feet of your great rogues may be gone from the 
treasury benches, but they have their little fingers in the treasury. 
Their past services are remembered by his majesty, — ours only 
noted by the recorder : they save themselves, for they hang by one 
another ; we go to the devQ, for we hang by ourselves : we have 
our little day of the public, and ali is over ; but it is never over 
with them. We both hunt the same fox ; but we are your fair 
riders ; they are your knowing ones — we take the leap, and our 
necks are broken ; they sneak through the gates, and keep it up to 
the last!" 

As he concluded, Tomlinson's head drooped on his bosom, and it 
was easy to see that painful comparisons, mingled perhaps with 
secret murmurs at the injustice of fortune, were rankling in his 
breast. Long Ned sat in gloomy silence ; and even the hard heart 
of the severe Mr. Nabbem was softened by the affecting parallel to 
which he had listened. They had proceeded without speaking for 
two or three miles, when Long Ned, fixing his eyes on Tomlinson, 
exclaimed : — ' 

" Do you know, Tomlinson, I think it was a burning shame in 
Lovett to suffer us to be carried off like muttons, without attempt- 
ing to rescue us by the way ! It is ali his fault that we are here ! 
for it was he whom Nabbem wanted, not us ! " 

" Very true, " said the cunning policeman : " and if I were you, 
Mr. Popper, hang me if I would not behave like a man of spirit, 
and show as little consarn for him as he shows for you ? Why, 
Lord now, I doesn't want to 'tice you ; but this I does know, the 
justices are very anxious to catch Lovett ; and one who gives him 
up, andsays a word or two about his cracter, so asto make conyic- 
tion sartain, may himself be sartain of a iree pardon for ali little 
sprees and so forth !" 

" Ah ! " said Long Ned, with a sigh, " that is ali very well, Mr. 
Nabbem ; but I'il go to the crai) like a gentleman, and not peach of 
my comrades ; and now I think of it, Lovett could scarcely have 
assisted us. One man alone, even Lovett, clever as he is, could nat» 
have forced us out of the clutches of you wul^ava TttSTnààss^>&*« 

Nabbem ! And when we were once at ^^O&srs \»^ ^^^^ÈS^ 

care of uà, But teli me now, my dewc "&a\to<àm" «x&. vk»% ^ 
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voice wheedled itself into something like softness :— •" teli me, do yoa 
think the grazier will buff it home ì " 

"No doubt of that," said the unmoved Nabbem. LongNed'i 
faoefell. '* And whatif hedoes?" Baidhe; " they oan but trans- 
portus!" 

"Don't desave yourself, Master Popper!" Baid Nabbem: 
" you're too old a band for the herring-pond. They*re resolved 
to make gallows apples of ali such numprels [Nonpareil$] as 
you!" 

Ned cast a sullen look at the offioer. 

"Apretty oomforter you are!" said he. "I bave been ina 
postohaise with a pleasanter fellow, I'U swear ! You may cali me 
an appiè if you will, but I take it, I am not an appiè you d like to 
Bee p eeled." 

With this pugilistio and menacing pun, the lengthy hero relapsed 
into meditative silenoe. 

Our travellers were now entering a road skirted on one side 
by a common of some extent, and on the other, by a thiok 
hedgerow, which, through its breaks, gave occasionai glimpses 
of woodland and fallow, interspersed with oross-roads and tiny 
brooklets. 

"There eoes a jolly fellow!" said Nabbem, pointing to an 
athletic-looking man, riding before the oarriage, oressed in a far- 
mer's garb, and mounted on a large and powerful horse of the 
Irish breed. " I dare say he is well aoquainted with your grazier, 
Mr. Tomlinson ; he looks mortai like one of the sanie kidney ; and 
here comes another chap " (as the straneer was joined by a short, 
stout, ruddy man in a carter' s frock, riaing on a horse lesa showy 
than his comrade's, but of the lengthy, reedy, lank, vet musoular 
race, which a knowing jockev would like to bei on). Now, that's 
what I calla a comely lad ! continued Nabbem, pointing to the 
latter horseman ; " none of your thin-faced, dark, strapping I ellows 
like that Oaptain Lovett as the blowens raves about, but a nice, 
tight, little body, with a face like a carrot ! That's a beauty for 
my money ! honesty's stamped on his face, Mr. Tomlinson ! I dare 
says [and the officer grinnea, for he had been a lad of the cross in 
his own day] — I dare says, poor innocent booby, he knows none of 
the ways of Lunnun town ; and if he has not as merry a life as 
some folks, mayhap he may have a longer. But a merry one for 
ever, for such lads as us, Mr. Pepper ! I say, has you heard as how 
Bill Fang went to Scratohland [ocotland], and was stretohed far 
smashing queer soreen8 ? |"*\ e.hungforutteringforged notes]. He 
died 'nation game ; for wnen his iather, who was a grey-headed 
parsoli, carne to see him after the senterce, he says to the governor, 
says he, * Give us a tip, old 'un, to pay the expenses, and die 
daoently.' The parson forks him out ten shiners, preaohing ali the 
while like winkey. Bob drops one of the guineas between Ids 
fingerà, and says, " Holla, dad, you have only tipped us nine of the 
yellow bava ; just now you Baia as how it was ten ! ' On this the 
pariah-bwl, wno was as poor as i£ Wà/taBn. «.TMra&fe ^1\^% <fcascfo. 
msteadofthe ourate, lugs out aao^her -, «jA^^V^n^^TooaAVk 
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the gaoler, cries, ' Flung the ^overnor out of a guinea, by Q — d ! *• 
Now, that's what I calls keeping it up to the last ! " 

Mr. Nabbem had scarcely nnished this anecdote, when the 
farmer-like stranger, who had kept un by the side of the chaise, 
suddenly rode to tne window, andtouching his hat, said, in a Nor- 
folk accent, " Were the gentìemen we met on the road belonging 
to your party ? They were asking after a chaise and pair." 

*No ! said Nabbem, " there be no gentìemen as belongs to onr 
party ! " So saying, he tipped a knowing wink at the farmer, and 
glanced over his shoulder at the prisoners. 

" What i you are going ali alone !" said the farmer. • 

"Ay, to be sure," answered Nabbem; "not much danger, 1 
think, in the day-time, with the sun out as big as a sixpence, which 
is as big as ever I see'd him in this country." 

At that moment, the shorter stranger, whose appearance had 
attracted the praise of Mr. Nabbem (tnat peisonage was himself 
very short and ruddy), and who had nitherto been riding dose to 
the post-horses, and talking to the officers on the box, suddenly 
threw himself from his steed, and in the same instant that he 
arrested the horses of the chaise, struck the postilion to the ground 
with a short heavy bludgeon which he drew from his frock. A 
whistle was heard and answered, as if by a signal : three fellows, 
armed with bludgeons, leaped from the hedge ; and in the interim 
the pretended farmer, dismounting, flung open the door of the 
chaise, and seizing Mr. Nabbem by the collar, swung him to the 
ground with a celerity that became the circular rotundity of the 
policeman's figure, ratlier than the deliberate gravity of his digni- 
fied onice. 

£apid and instantaneous as had been this work, it was not with- 
out a check. Althoughthe policemen had not dreamed of a rescuo 
in the very face of the day, and on the high-road, their profession 
was not that which suffered them easily to be surprised. The two 
fruardians of the dicky leaped nimbly to the ground ; but before 
tney had tìme to use their fire-arms, two of the new aggressore, who 
had appeared from the hedge, closed upon them, and Dorè them to 
thè ground ; while this soufflé took place, the farmer had disarmed 
the prostrate Nabbem, and giving him in charge to the remain- 
ing confederate, extricated Toinlinson and his comrade from the 
chaise. 

" Hist ! " said he, in a whisper, " beware my name ; my disguise 
hides me at present— lean on me — only through the heage, a cart 
waits there, and you are safe ! " 

With these broken words he assisted the robbers, as well as he 
could, in spite of their manacles, through the same part of the 
hedge from which the three allies had sprung. They were already 
through the barrier ; only the long legs of Ned Pepper lingered 
behina ; when at the far end of the road, which was perfectly 
straight, a gentleman's carriag^e became visible. A strong hand 
from the interior of the hedge seizing Pepper, difc^^\àxs^^<5s*sè$^ 
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and Clifford— for the reader need not be told who was thó farmer,— 
perceiving the approaching reinforcement, shouted at once for 
tight. The robber who had guarded Nabbem, and who indeed 
was no other than Old Bara, slow as he habitually was, lost not an 
instant in providing for nimself; before you could say "Lau- 
damus," he was on the other side of the hedge : the two men 
engaged with the police-officers were not capable of an equal cele- 
rità ; but Clifford, throwing himself into the contest and eiigagjng 
the policemen, gave the robbers the opportunity of escape, xhey 
scrambled through the fence, the officers, tough fellows and keen, 
clinging lustily to them, till one was felled Dy Clifford, and the 
other catching ac-ainst a stump, was forced to relinquish his hold; 
he then sprang back into the road and nrepared for Clifford, who 
now, however, occupied himself rather in fugitive than warlike 
measures. Meanwhile, the moment the other rescuers had passed 
the Rubicon of the hedge, their flight, and that of the genflemen 
who had passed before them, commenced. On this mystic side of 
the hedge was a cross-road, striking at once through an intricate 
and wooded part of the country, which allowed speedy and amnle 
opportunities of dispersion. Here a light cart, drawn by two swift 
horses, in a tandem fashion, awaited the fugitives.^ Long Ked and 
Àugustus were stowèd down at the bottoni of this vehicle ; three 
fellows filed away at their irons, and a fourth, who had hitherto 
remained inglorious with the cart, gave the lash — and he gave it 
handsomely — to the coursers. Away rattled the equipage; and 
thus was achieved a flight, stili memorable in the annals of tne elect, 
and long quoted as one of the boldest and most daring exploits that 
illiei* enterprise ever accomplished. 

Clifford and his equestrian comrade only remained in the field, or 
rather the road ; the former sprang at once on his horse, — the latter 
was not lon^ in following the example. But the policeman, who, it 
has been said, baffled in detaining the fugitives of the hedge, had 
leaped back into the road, was not idle in the mean while. When 
he saw Clifford about to mount, instead of attempting to seize the 
enemy, he recurred to his pistol, which in the late struggle hand 
to hand he had been unable to use, and taking sure aim at Clif- 
ford, whom he judged at once to be the leader of the resoue, he 
lodffed a ball in the right side of the robber, at the yery moment 
he had set snurs in his horse and turned to fly. Clifford's head 
drooped to the saddle-bow. Fiercely the horse sprang on ; the 
robber endeavoured, despite his reeling senses, to retain his seat— 
once he raised his head — once he nerved his slaokened and listless 
limbs — and then, with a faint groan, he fell to the earth. The 
horse bounded but one step more, and, trae to the tutorshin it had 
received, stopped abruptly. Clifford raised himself with great 
difficulty on one arm ; with the other hand he drew forth a pistol ; 
he pointed it deHberately towards the ofifioer that wounded him; 
the man stood motionless, cowering and spell-bound, beneath the 
dilating eye of the robber. It was but for a moment that the 
man had cause for dread: ior muttexiiMì between his ground 
teeth, " Why waste it on an enemy ? ** C\Soti^ Xjas^^^^^Mooala 
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towards the head of the unoonsoious steed, which seemed sorrow- 
fulhr and wistfully to incline towards him, "Thou," he said, 
"wnom I haye fed and loved shalt never know hardship from 
ànother!" and with a meroiful cruelty he dragged himself one 
paoe nearer to his beloved steed, uttered a well-known word, which 
brought the docile creature to his side, and placing the muzzle of 
the pistol dose to his ear he fired, and fell back senseless at the 
exertion. The animai staggered, and dropped down dead. 

Meanwhile Clifford's comrade, profiting by the surprise and 
sudden panie of the officer, was already out of reach, and darting 
across the common, he and his ragged courser speedily yanished. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Lose I not 
With him what fortune could in life allot ? 
Lose I not hope, life's cordial ? 
***** 

In fact, the lessons he from prudence took 
Were written in his mind ss in a book. 
There what to do he read, and what to shun, 
And ali commanded was with promptness done : 
He seemed without a passion to proceed, 
***** 

Yet some believed those passions only slept l—Craòùe. 



Relics of love and life's enchanted spring ! 

A. Watti, *' On Burning a Pocket of Lettcrs: 



Maay and sad and deep 

Were the thoughts folded in tby silent breast I 

Thou, too, couldst watch and weep ! — Mrs. Hetnans. 

Whtlb Sir William Brandon was pursuing his ambitious 
schemes, and notwithstanding Lucy's finn and steady refusai of 
Lord Mauleverer, was stili determined on that ill-assorted mar- 
riage ; while Manleyerer himself, day after day, attended at the 
iudge's house, and, though he spoke not of love, looked it with ali 
nis might ; it became obvious to every one but the lover and the 
guardian, that Lucy herself was ranicQy declining in appearance 
and health. Ever sirice the day she nad last seen Clifford, her 
spirita, before greatly shattered, nad refused to regain eyen a like- 
ness to their naturally cheerful and happy tone. She becamo 
silent and abstraoted ; eyen her rentleness of temper altered at 
times into a moody and fretful humour. Neither to books nor 
music, nor any art by which time is beguiled, she recurred for 
a momentary alleriation of the bitter feelings at her heart, or for 
atransient forgetfulness of their sting. Tham1&b\&^ra£&. ^ >0 S 
mind had been shaken. Her piade -was Tio^d \ V<et\w* «2^»"* 
her Min in diflbrd gave way at lengftjL to ^s»m^ «aà.^»a^«os, 
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picion. Nothing, she now felt, but a name as well as fortunes 
utterly abandonea, could bave justiiìed bim for the stubbornnesa 
of heart in wbicb he bad iled and deserted ber. Her own self- 
acquittal no loneer consoled ber in affliction. She condemned her- . 
self for her weakness, from the birtb of ber ill-starred affection to 
the crisis it bad now acquired. " Why did I not wrestle with it at 
first ì " she said, bitterly. " Why did I allow myself so easily to love 
one unknown to me, and equivocai in station, despite the cautions 
of my uncle and the whispers of the worid?" Alas ! Lucy did 
not remember, tbat at the time she was guilty of this weakness, she 
had not learned to reason as she since reasoned. Her faculties 
were but imperfectlv awakened ; her experience of the world was 
utter ignorance. She scarcely knew tbat she loved, and she knew 
not at ali that the delicious and excited sentiment wbicb filled her 
being, could ever become as productive of evil and perii as it had 
done now ; and even had her reason been more developed, and her 
resolutions more strong, does the exertion of reason and resolution 
always avail against the master passion ì Love, it is trae, is not 
unconquerable ; but how few have ever, mind and soni, ooveted 
the conquest ! Disappointmcnt makes a vow, but the heart reoords 
it not. Or, in the noble image of one who has so tenderly and so 
truly portrayed the feelings of her own sex, — 

" We maire 
A ladder of our thoughts where angela stcp, 
But sleep ourselves at the foot ! •'• 

Ecfore Clifford had last seen her, we bave observed that Lucy 
had (and it was, a consolation) clung to the beHef tbat, despite of 
appearances and his own confession, his past life had not been such 
as to place him without the pale of her just affections ; and there 
were frequent moments when, rememberine that the deatb of her 
fatber had removed the only being who could assert an unanéwer- 
able claim to the dictation of ber actions, she thought that Clifford, 
hearing her band *was utterly at her own disposai, might again 
appear, and again urge a suit whicb she felt so few circumstances 
could induce ber to deny. Ali this half-acknowledged yet earnest 
train of Teasoning and hope vanished from the moment he had 
quitted her uncle's house. His words bore no misinterpretation. 
He bad not yielded even to her own condescension, and ner cheek 
burnt as she recalled it. Yet he loved her. She saw, she knewit 
in his every word and look ! Bitter, then, and dark must be tbat 
remorse wnich could bave conquered every argument but that 
which urged him to leave her, when he might have claimedher for 
ever. True, that when his letter formerly bade her farewell, the 
same self-accusing language was recurred to, the same dark hints 
and allusions to infamy or guilt ; vet never till now had she inter- 
preted them rigidly, and never till now had she dreamed how far 
their meaning could extend. Stili, wbat crimes could he have 
opmmitted ? The true ones never occurred to Luoy. She shuddered 

* " The History of the I.yte," \>y l-.'a.V, 
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to ask herself, and hushed her doubts in a gloomy and torpid 
silenoe. But through ali her accusations against herself, and 
through ali her awakened suspicions against Clifford, she could 
not bnt acknowledge that something noble and not unworthy of 
her mingled in bis oonduct, and occasioned his resistanoe to her 
and to Eimself ; and this belief, perhaps, irritated even while it 
touched her, and kept her feelings in a perpetuai struggle and con- 
flict, whioh her delicate fraine and soft mind were little able to en- 
duro. When the nerves once break, how breaks the character with 
them ! How many ascetics, withered and soured, do we meet in 
the world, whobut for one shock to the heart and form might have 
erred on the side of meekness ! Whether it come front woe or di- 
sease, the stroke which mars a single fibre plays strange havoc with 
the mind. Slaves we are to ourmuscles, and nuppets to the snring 
of the capricious blood ; and the great soul, with ali its capaoities, 
its solenni attributes, and sounding claims, is, while on earth, bui 
a jest to this mountebank— the body— from the dream which toys 
with it for an hour, to the lunacy which shivers it into a driveller, 
laughing as it plays with its own fraginents, and reeling benighted 
and blinded to the $rave. 

"We have before said, that Lucy was fond both of her uncle and 
his society ; and stili, whenever the subject of Lord Mauleverer and 
his suit was left untouched, there was that in the conversation of 
Sir William Brandon which aroused an interest in her mind, en- 
grossed and self-consuming as it had become. Sorrow, indeed, and 
sorrow's companion, reflection, made her more and more capable of 
comprehending a very subtle and intricate character. There is no 
secret for discovering the human heart like affliotion — especially 
the affliction which springs from passion. Does a writer startle 
you with his insirìit into your nature, be sure that he has mourned: 
such lore is the alohymy of tears. Hence the insensible and almost 
universal confusion of idea which confounds melancholy with 
depth, and linda but hollow inanity in the symbol of a laugh. 
Pitiable error! Reflection first leaas us to gloom, but its next 
stage is to brightness. The Laughing Philosopner had reached the 
goal of Wisdom : Heraclitus whimpered at the starting-post. But 
enough for Lucy to gain even the vestibule of philosophy, 

Notwithstanding the soreness we naturally expenence towards 
ali who pertinaciously arouse an unpleasant subject, and in spite 
therefore of Brandon's furtherance of Mauleverer's courtship, Lucy 
felt herself incline strangely, and with something of a daughter s 
afiection, towards this enigmatica! being ; in spite, too, of ali the 
cold and measured vice of his character, — the hard and wintry 
greyness of heart with which he regarded the welf are of others. or the 
substances of Truth, Honour, and Virtue,— the callousness of nis fos- 
silised affections, which no human being softened but for a moment, 
and no warm and healthful impulse struok, save into an evanescent 
and idle flash : — in spite of this consummate obduracy and xsr <yt\àiL- 
ness of temperament, it is not paxa&mfcskto ^«^ xìaa^^Ktfò ^^ 
somethinc- in the man which Lucy SoutA afe ^aae^ «^^f* 5 ^ J*Ì J ^S 
own vivia and geneioua self. TMa ^as, \ww«^«t «tì^ essasi*»- 
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when slic lod him to talk over oarlicr days, and when by degreet 
Die sarcastic lawycr forgot the present, and grew eloquent, not 
over the actions but the feelings of the past. He would speak to 
hcr for hours of his youthful dreams, his occupations, or hiaprojeets, 
as a boy. Above ali, he loved to converse with her upon Wailock, 
its remaìns of ancient magnificence, the green banks of the placid 
river that enriehed its domains, and the snmmer pomp of wood 
and heatldand amidst which his noonday yisions nad been 
nursed. 

When he spoke of these scenes and days, his countenanoe soffcened, 
and something in its expression, recalling to Lucy the image of one 
stili dearer, made her yearn to him the more. An ice seemed 
broken ixom his mind, and streams of released and gentle feelings, 
mingled with kindly and generous sentiment, flowed forth. Sud- 
denly, a thought, a word, brought him back to the present— his fea- 
tures withered abruptly into their cold placidity or latent sneer : 
the seal closcd suddenìy on the broken speli, and, like the vìctim of 
a fairy-tale, condemnea, at a stated hour, to assume another shape. 
the very being you had listened to seemed vanished, and replacea 
by one whom you startled to behold. But there was one epoch of 
his life on which he was always silent, and that was, his first onset 
into the actual world — the period of his early stragode into wealth 
and fame. Ali that spaoe of time seemed as a dark gulf, over 
which he had passed, and become changed at once — as a traveller 
landing- on a strange climate may adopt, the moment he touches its 
shore, its costume, and its language. 

Ali men— the most modest-7-have a common failing, but it is one 
which often assumes the domino and mo.sk— pride ! Brandon was, 
however, proud to a degree very rare in men who bave risen and 
flourished in the world. Out 01 the wrecks of ali other feelings, 
this imperiai survivor made one great palace for its residence, and 
called tue fabrio " Disdain." Scorn was the real essence of Bran- 
don's nature : even in the blandest disguises, the smoothness of his 
voice, the insinuation of his smile, the popular and sup^le graoes 
of his manners, an oily derision floatea, rarely discernible, it is 
true, but proportìoning its strength and quantum to the cairn it 
produced. 

In the interim, while his character thus displayed and contra- 
dicted itself in private life, his fame was rapidly rising in public 
estimation. Unlike many of his brethren, the brilliant lawyer had 
exceeded expectation, and shown even yet more conspicuously in 
the less adventitiously aided dutìes of the judge. Èivy itself— 
and Brandon* s politicai virulence had, despite nis personal affa- 
bility, made him many foes — was driven into acknowledging the 
profundity of his legai knowledge, and in admiring the manner in 
which the peculiar runotions of nis novel dignitywfSW dischar^ed. 
No juvenile lawyer browbeat, no hackneyed oaaujrtjpuzzled, him ; 
even his attention never wandered from the j^ullest case subjected 
to his tribunal. A painter, desirous of stamping on his canvas the 
portrsdt of an upnght jndffe, could waicety nove fbund a liner 
realization for hia beau iaécX than^e austere» tf^fifc&>Y&fei^<& 
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majeetio countenanco of Sir William Brandon, such as it seemed in 
the trappings of office and from the seat of justice. 

The newspapers were not slow in recorcung the gingillar capture 
of the notonous Lovett. The boldness with which he had planned 
and eiecuted the resene of his comrades, joined to the suspense in 
which his wound for some time kept the public, as to his escape 
from one death by the postern-gate of anotner, caused a very con- 
siderable ferment and excitation in the popular mind ; and to feed 
the impulse the journalists were little slothful in retailinff evory 
anecdote, trae or false, whioh they could oolleot, touching the past 
adventures of the daring highwayman. Many a good story then 
carne to light, whioh partook as much of the comic as the tragio ; 
for not a single one of the robber's adventures was noted for cruelty 
or bloodshed ; many of them betokened rather an hilarious and 
jovial spirit of mirtnfiil enterprise. It seemed as if he had thought 
the hignway a capital arena for jokes, and only robbed for the sake 
of venting a redundant affection for jesting. rersons felt it rather 
a sin to he severe with a man of so merry a disposition ; and it was 
esnecially observable that not one of the ladies who had been des- 
poiled by the robber could be prevailed on to prosecute ; on the 
contrary, they always talked of the event as one of the most aeree- 
able remembranoes in their lives, and seemed to bear a provoking 
gratitude to the comely offender, rather than resentment. Ali the 
gentlemen were not, however, of so placable a temper ; and two 
sturdy farmers, with a grazier to boot, were ready to swear, 
" through thick and thin, to the identity of the prisoner with a 
horseman who had civilly borne eaoh of them company for an hour 
in their several homewara rides from certain fairs, ana had oarried 
the pleasure of his society, they very gravely asserted, considerably 
beyond a joke ; so that tne state of the prisoner's affaire took a \eny 
sombre aspect, and the counsel — an old hand— intrusted with his 
cause, deelared oonfidentially that there was not a chance. But a 
yet more wei^hty accusation, because it carne from n much nobler 
quarter, awaitea Clifford. In the robber's cavern were found 
several artioles answering eiactly to the description of those valu- 
ables feloniously abstracted from the person of I^ord Mauleverer. 
That nobleman attended to inspeot the artioles, and to view the 
prisoner. The former he found himself able to swear to, with a very 
tran^uillised conscienoe ; the latter he beheld feverish, attenuateci, 
and m a moment of delirium, on the sick-bed to which his wound 
had brought him. He was at no loss, however, to recognise in the 
imprisoned felon the gay and conquering Clifford, whom he had 
once even honoured with his envy. Although his former dim and 
vague suspicions of Clifford were thus confirmed, the good-natured 
peer felt somo slight compunction at appearing as his prosecutor ; 
this compunction, however, vanished the moment he left the siok 
man's apartment ; and, after a little patriotic conversation with the 
magistrates about the necessity of public duty— a them e which 
brought virtuous tears into the eyes of those respectable function.- 
aries— he re-entered his carriage, retun^^ \» \em, m ^\^V' 
ìiveìydmner tete-a-tete with an o\<l chete oimxe,^^^^ ^^^ s 
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charms, had preserved only the attraction of conversation and the 
capacity of relishing a salmi, Mauleverer, the veiy evening of his 
return, betook himself to the house of Sir William Brandom. 

When he entered the hall, Barlow, the judge's favourite servant, 
met him, with rather a confused and mystenous air, and arrestìng 
him as he was sauntering into Brandon's library, informed him 
that Sir William was particularly engaged, but would join hi» 
lordship in the drawing-room. u While Barlow was vet speaking, 
and Mauleverer was bending his right ear (with which ne heard 
the best) towards him, the library door opened, and a man in a 
very coarse and rumanly garb awkwardly bowed himself out. " So 
this is the particular engagement," tnought Mauleverer; "a 



\ lord- 
, . . . entered the 

library. He found Brandon alone, and bending earnestly over 
some letters which strewed his table. Mauleverer carelesèly ap- 
proached, and threw himself into an opposite chair. Sir William 
lifted his head as he heard the movement, and Mauleverer (reckless 
as was that personage) was chilled and almost awed by the expres- 
sion of his friend's countenance. Brandon's face was one wnich, 
however pliant, nearly always wore one pervading character — 
cabnness: whether in the smoothness of social courtesv, or the 
austerity of his officiai station, or the bitter sarcasm which escaped 
him at no unfrequent intervals ; stili a certain hard and inflexible 
dryness stampea both his features and his air. But at this Urne a 
variety of feelings not ordinarily eloquent in the ontward man 
stru^gled in his dark face, espressive of ali the energy and passion 
of his powerful and masculine nature ; there seemed to speak from 
his features and eyes something of shame, and anger, and triumph, 
and regret, and scorn. Ali these yarious emotions, which, it appears 
almost a paradox to assert, met in the same expression, neverthe- 
less were so individually and almost fearfolly stamped, as to con- 
vey at once their sigmfication to the mina of Mauleverer. He 
glanced towards the letters, in which the writing seemed faint 
and discoloured by time or damp ; and then once more regard- 
ing the face of Brandon, said in rather an anxious and subdued 
tone, — 

" Heavens, Brandon ! are you ili ? or has anything happened ? 
— ^you alarm me !" 

"Do you recognise these locks?" said Brandon, in a hollow 
voice : and from under the letters he drew some ringlets of an 
auburn hue, and pushed them with an averted face towards 
Mauleverer. 

The earl took them up — ^reparded them for a few moments — 
changed colour, but shook his head with a negative gestore, as ho 
laid tnem once more on the table. 

"This handwriting, then?" renewedthe judge, in a yet moro 
impressive and painful voice, and he pointed to tne letters. 

Mauleverer raised one of them, and held it between his face and 
thelamp, so that whateyer his featuxea m\$afc Vw^ \^\w.i^^^a 
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hidden from his conipanion. At length he dropped the letter 
with an effeoted nonchalanee, and said — 

" Ah, I know the writing even at this distance of time ; thia 
letter is directed to you ! " 

" It is, — so are ali these," said Brandon, with the same voice of 
preternatural and strained composure. " They have come back 
to me after an absence of nearly twenty-five years ; they are the 
lettere she wrote to me in the days of onr courtsnip" (bere Brandon 
laughed scornfully) ; " she carried them away with ber, you know 
when; and (a pretty clod of consistency is woman!) she kept 
tbem, it seems, to her dying day." 

The subject in discussion, whateyer it might be, appeared a sore 
one to Mauleyerer ; he turned uneasily on bis cbair, and said at 
length— 

* r Well, poor creature ! these are painful remembrances, since it 
turned out so unhappily ; but it was not our fault, dear Brandon ; 
we were men of the world,— we knew the value of— of— women, 
and treated them aocordingly." 

"Bi$ht! ripht! right! cried Brandon, vehemently, laughine 
in a wild and loud disdain, the intense force of which it would 
be in vain to attempt expressing. 

" Right ! and faith, my lord, I repine not, nor repent." 

" So so, that's well ! " said Mauleyerer, stili not at his ease, and 
hastening to change the conversation. " But, my dear Brandon, 
I have sfrange news for you ! You remember that fellow Clifford, 
who had the insolence to address himself to your adorable niece ? 
I told you I suspected that long friend of his of having made my 
aoguaintance somewhat unpleasantly, and I therefore doubted of 
Clifford himself. Well, my dear friend, this Clifford is— whom do 
you tbink ?— no other than Mr. Lovett, of Newgate celebrity ! " 

" You do not say so ! " rejoined Brandon, apathetically, as he 
alowly gathered his papera together, and deposited them in a drawer. 

" Indeed it is trae ; and what is more, Brandon, this fellow is 
one of the very identica! highwaymen who robbed me on my road 
from Bath. No doubt he did me tl^e same kind office on my road 
to Mauleverer Park." 

"Possdbly," said Brandon, who appeared absorbed in a reverie. 

"Ay!" answered Mauleverer, piqued at this indifference. 
'* But do you not see the consequences to your niece ?" 

" My niece ! " repeated Brandon, rousing himself. 

" Certainly. I grieve to say it. my dear friend, — but she was 
young, very young, when at Batn. She suffered this fellow to 
address her too openly. Nay — for I will be frank, — she was 
suspected of being in love with him." 

She tra* in love with him," said Brandon, drily, and fixing 
the malignant coldness of his eye upon the suitor. " And, for 
aught I fiiow," added he, " she is so at this moment." 

"You are cruel!" said Mauleverer, disooncerted. "L ^ocn^» 
not, for the sake of my continued addresafò% " . , 

M My dear lord," said Brandon, \xr\>axtfk& \skàafc ^fò <srpq3?^j 
Land, while the anguis in herbà o£ \òa snfò« ^sss^ «swos^ 
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compressed lips, — " my dear lord, we are old Menda, and need 
not deceive each other. You wish to marry my niece, Decause ahe 
is an heiress of great fortune, and you suppose that my wealth 
will in ali probability swell her own. Moreover, she is more beau- 
tiful than any other young lady of your acquaintance ; and, 
polished by your example, may do honour to your tasto as well 
as your prudence. Under these eireumstances you will, I am 
quite sure, look witb lenity on her girlish errors, and not love 
ber the less because her foolish fancy persuades her that she is in 
love with another." 

"Ahem!" said Mauleverer, "you view the matter with more 
sense than sentiment ; but look you, Brandon, we must try, for 
both our sakes, if possible, to keep the identity of Lovett with 
Clifford from being known. I do not see why it should be. JSTo 
doubt he was on ìris guard while playing the ^allant, and com- 
mitted no atrocity at Bath. The name of Clifford is hitherto 
perfectly unsullied. No fraud, no violenoe, are attached to the 
appellation ; and if the rogne will but keep bis own oounsel, we 
may hang him out of the way without the secret tranapiring." 

But, if I remember right," said Brandon, " the newspa^ers 
say that this Lovett will be tried some seventy or eighty miles 
only from Bath, and that gives a chance of recognition. 

Ay, but he will be devilishly altered, 1 imagine ; for his 
wouna has already been but a bai beautiner to his face ; more- 
over, if the dog has any delicacy, he will naturally dislike to be 
known as the gallant of that gay city, where he shone so suc- 
cessfully, and will disguise himself as well as he is able. I hear 
wonders of his powers of self-transformation." 

" But he may commit himself on the point between this and his 
trial," said Brandon. * 

" I think of ascertaining how far that is likely, by sending my 
valet down to him (you know one treats these gentlemen high- 
waymen with a certain consideration, and hangs them with ali 
due respect to their feelings), to hint that it will be doubtless 
very unpleasant to him, under his * present unfortunate eireum- 
stances' (is not that the phrase ?), to De known as the gentleman 
who enjoyed so deserved a popularity at Bath, and that, thourfi 
* the laws of my country compel me' to nroseoute him, yet, should 
he desire it, he may be certain that I will preserve his secret. 
Come, Brandon, what say you to that manoBuvre ? it will answer 
my purpose, and make the gentleman— for doubtless he is ali 
sensibility — shed tears at my generous forbearance ! " 

"It is no bad idea," said Brandon. "Icommend you for it. 
At ali events, it is necessary that my niece should not know the 
situation of her lover. She is a girl of a singular tura of mind, 
and fortune has made her independent. Who knows but what she 
might commit some folly or another, write petitions to the king, 
and beg me to present them, or go — for she has a world of romance 
in her — to prison, to console him ; or, at ali events, she would beg 
mykind omees on his behalf— a Tequest peculiarly awkward, as, 
in ali probabttity, I shall have tìie"hono\a oitrjva^\àxsi» M 
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" Ay, by the bye, so you will. And I fanoy the poor rogue's 
audacity will not cause you to be less severe than you usually 
are. They say you promise to make more human pendulums than 
any of your brethren." 

" They do say that, do they ? " said Brandon. " Well, I own I 
have a bile against my species ; I loathe their folly and their half 
vioea. ' Riaet et odit ' * is my motto ; and I allow, that it is not 
the philosophy that makes men merciful ! " 

" Well, Juvenal's wisdom be yours !— mine be Horaoe's ! " re- 
joined Mauleverer, as he pioked his teeth ; " but I am glad you 
see the absolute necessity of keeping this secret from Lucy's sus- 
picion. She never reads the papers, I suppose ? — Girls never do ! " 

"No ! and I will take care not to nave them thrown in her 
way ; and as, in consequence of my poor brother's reoent death, 
she sees nobody but us, there is little chance, should Lovett's 
ri&ht to the name of Clifford be disoovered, that it should reach 
her ears ! " 

" But those confounded servants ? " 

" True enough 1 but consider, that before they know it, the 
newsnapers will ; so that, should it be needful, we shall have our 
own time to caution them. I need only say to Lucy's woman, 
' A poor eentleman, a friend of the late squire's, wjiom your mis- 
tress usea to dance with, and you must nave seen-— Captain Clif- 
ford— -is to be tried for his life : it will shock her, poor thing ! in 
her present state of health, to teli her of so sad an event to her 
fatber's friend; therefore be silent, as you value your place and 
ten guineas,' — and I may be tolerably sure of caution ! " 

" You ought to be cnairman to the ' ways and means' com- 
mittee ! " cried Mauleverer. " My mind is now easy ; and when 
once poor Clifford is gone — * f alien from a high estate,* — we may 
break the matter gentty to her ; and as I intend thereon to be very 
respectful, very delicate, &c, she canno t but be sensible of my 
kindness and real affection ! " 

" And if a live dog be better than a dead lion," added Bran- 
don, ** surely a lord in existence will be better than a highwayman 
hanged ! " 

" According to ordinary loeic," rejoined Mauleverer, '* that 
syllogism is oléar enough ; and thoueh I believe a girl may cling, 
now and then, to the memory of a aeparted lover, 1 do not think 
she will when the memory is allied with shame. Love is nothing 
more than vanity pleased ; wound the vanity, and you destroy the 
love ! Lucy will be forced, after having made so Dad a choice of 
a lover, to make a good one in a husband, — in order to recover her 
self-esteem ! " 

*'And therefore you are certain of her!" said Brandon, iro- 
nically. 

" Tnanks to my star— my garter— my ancestor the first baron, 
and myself the first earl — I hope I am, ' said Mauleverer, and the 
oonversation turned. Mauleverer did not stay mu&k Wsget^òS^ 

* He laugha ax&\v»te&« 
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the judge: and Brandon, left alone, recurred once more io the 
peru8al of hia lettera. 

We scarcely know what sensations it wotild have oecasioned in 
one who had known Brandon only in bis later years, oould he have 
read those lettera, referring to ad much earlier a date. There waa 
in the keen and arid oharaeter of the man, so little that recalled 
any idea of courtahip or youthful gallantry, that a oorreapondenoe 
of that nature would have appeared almost aa unnatural as the 
loves of pianta, or the amatory aofteninga of a minerai. The 
oorreapondenoe now before Brandon was descriptive of various 
feelinga, but ali appertaining to the same class : moat of them 
were apparent anawera to lettera from him. One while they re- 
plied tenderly to expreaaions of tenderness, bnt intimated a aoubt 
whetherthe writer wonld be able to constitute his fatare happi- 
neaa, and atone for oertain saorifices of birth and fortune, and 
ambitious proapecta, to whioh she alluded : at other times, a vein 
of latent ooquetry aeemed to pervade the atyle— -an indeacribable 
air of coolne88 and reserve contraated former paaaagea in the oor- 
reapondenoe, and was oalculated to convey to the reader an im- 
pre8aion that the feelinga of the lover were not altogether ade- 
quately returned. Frequently the writer, as if Brandon had ex- 
pressea himself sensible of tuia conviction, reproached him for 
unjust jealousy and unworthy suspicion. ^ Ana the tone of the 
reproach varied in each letter : sometimes it was gay and satiris- 
ing: at other8, 8oft and expoatulatory ; at othera, gravely 
reasonin*; and often, haughtily indignant. Stili, throughout 
the whole correspondence, on the part of the miatreaa, there 
was a sufficient stamp of individuality to give a ahrewd 
examiner aome probable guesa at the writer'a oharaeter. He 
would have judged her, perhap8, capable of atrong and ardent 
feeling, but ordinarily of a light and caprioioua tura, and seem- 
ingly prone to imagine and to resent offence. With theae lettera 
were mingled othera in Brandon's writing — of how different, of 
how impassioned a deacription ! Ali that a deep, proud, medi- 
tative, exaoting oharaeter could dream of love given, or require of 
love returned, was poured burningly over the pagea ; yet they 
were full of reproach, of jealousy, of a ilice and torturing observa- 
tion, as caloulated to wound aa the ardour might be fitted to 
charm ; and often the bitter tendency to diadain that distinguished 
his temperament broke through the fondest enthuaiaam of eourt- 
ahip. or the aofteat outpouringa of love. " You aaw me not yeater- 
day, he wrote in one letter, " but I aaw you ; ali day I waa by 
you ; you gave not a look which passed me unnoticed ; you made 
not a movement which I did not cnroniole in my memory. Julia, 
do you tremble when I teli you thÌ8 ì Tea, if you. have a heart, 
/ know theae worda would atab it to the core ! x ou may affect to 
anawer me indignantly ! Wiae diaaembler ! it is very akilfol — 
very, to aaaume anger when you have no reply. I repeat, during 
the whole of that party of pleaaure (pleasure! well, your taates, 
it must be aeknowledged, are exquiaite \^ -sA^dl^wi «oyiyed yea- 
terday, and whioh you so faintly aikfid. mfò V> wax«« mi «^^«& 
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on you. You did not know that I was in the wood when you took 
the arm of the incomparable Digby, with bo pretty a semblance of 
alarm at the moment the snake, wnich my foot disturbèd, glided 
acros8 your path. Yon did not know I was within hearing of the* 
tent wnere you made so agreeable a repast, and from whioh your 
lauphter sent peak so merry and so numerous. Laughter ! Oh, 
Julia, can you teli me that you love, and yet he happy, even to 
mirth, when I am away ? Love ! God, how different a sensation 
is mine ! Mine makes my whole prinoiple of life ! Yours ! I teli 
you, that I think, at moments, I would rather have your hate 
than the lukewarm sentiment you bear to me, and honour by the 
name of ' affection.' Pretty phrase ! I have no affection for you ! 
Give me not that sickly word ; but try with me, Julia, to invent 
some expression that has never hltered a paltry meaning through 
the lips of another ! Affection ! why that is a sister's word— a 
girrs word to her pet squirrel ! never was it made for that ruby 
and most ripe mouth ! Shall I come to your house this evening ? 
Your mother has asked me, and you— you heard her, and said 
nothing. Oh ! but that was maiden reserve— was it ? and maiden 
reserve caused you to take up a book the moment I left you, as if 
my company made but an ordinary amusement instantly to be 
replaced by another ! When I have seen you, society, books, food, 
ali are hateful to me ; but you, sweet Julia, you can read, can 
you ? Why, when I left you, I lingered by the parlour window 
for hours, till dusk, and you never once lifted your eyes, nor saw 
me pass and repass. At least, I thought you would have watched 
my steps when I left the house ; but I err, charming moralist ! 
Accordmg to you, that vigilance would have been meanness." 

In another part of the correspondence, a more grave, if not a 
dceper, gush of feeling struggled for expression. 

"You say, Julia, that were youto marry|one who thinks so muohof 
what he surrenders for you, and who requires from yourself so vast 
a return of love, you snould tremble for the future happiness of 
both of us. Julia, the triteness of that fear proves that you love 
not at ali. I do not tremble for pur future happiness ; on the con- 
trary, the intensity of my passion for you makes me know that we 
never can be hapoy ! never beyond the first rapture of our union. 
Happiness is aquiet and tranquil feeling. No feeling that I can 
possibly bear toyou will ever receive those epithets, — I know that I 
shall be wretched and accursed when I am united to you. Start not ; I 
will presently teli you why. But I do not dream of happiness, nei- 
ther (could you f atnom one drop of the dark and limitless ocean of my 
emotaons) would you name to me that word. It is not the 
mercantile and callous calculation of chances for ' future felicity ' 
(what homily supplied you with so choice a term ì) that enters 
into the heart that cherisnes an all-pervading love, fassion looks 
only to one object, to nothing beyond, ^-1 thirst, I consume, not 
for happiness, but you. Were your possession inevitably to leadL 
me to a gulf of anguish and shame, think yo\L "L ^asss^ ^rs^^^» 
one jot Qie lessi If you carry one foou$&, oi\fòV^^> ^^^S 
Uney, beyond the event that makea -you •càfcfò^^Tasc'j x»^sv 
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worthy of the esteem of others— but you are uttexiy undeserring 
of my love. 

****** 

" I will teli you now whv I know we cannot be happy. In the 
first place, when you say that I am proud of birth, that I am mor- 
bidly am bitious, that I am anxious to shine in the great world, 
and that after the first intoxication of love has passed away I shall 
feel bitterness against one who has so humbled my pride and dark- 
ened my prospects, I am not aure that you wholly err. But I am sure 
that the instant remedy is in your power. Have you patienoe, 
Julia, to listen to a kind of history of myself, or rather of my feel- 
ings ì if so, perhaps it may be the best method of explaining ali 
that I would convey. You will see, then, that my family pride 
and my worldly ambition are not founded altogether on those 
basements which move my laughter in another : — if my feelings 
thereon are really, however, as you would insinuate, equa! matter 
fior derision, behold, my Julia, I can laugh equally at them ! So 
pleasant a thing to me is scorn, that I would rather despise myself 
than have no one to despise ; — but to my narrative ! You must 
know that thete are but two of us, sons of a country squire, of old 
family, which once possessed large possessions ani something of 
historical renown. We lived in an old country place ; my father 
was a convivisi dog, a fox-hunter, a drunkard, yet in his waya 
fine gentleman, — and a very disreputable member of society. The 
first feelings towards bini that I can remember were those of 
shame. Not much matter of family pride here, you. will say! 
True, and that is exactly the reason whcih made me cherish family 
pride elsewhere. My father's house was filled with guests, some 
high and some low, — they ali united in ridicule of the host. I soon 
detected the laughter, ani you may imagine thatit did not please me. 
Meanwhile the old huntsman, wnose family was about as ancient 
as ours, and whose ancestors had officiated in his capacity for the 
ancestors of his master time out of mind, told me story after story 
about the Brandons of yore. I turned from the stories to more 
legitimate history, and found the legends were tolerably true. I 
learned to glow at this discovery : the pride — humbled when I 
remembered my sire — revived when I remembered my ancestors ; 
I became resolved to emulate them, to restore a sunken name, and 
vowed a world of nonsense on the subject. The habit of brooding 
over these ideas grew on me ; I never heard a iest broken on my 
paternal guardian — I never caug:ht the maudlin look of his reeling 
eyes, nor listened to some exquisite inanity from his besotted lips, 
but what my thoughts flew instantly back to the Sir Charleses 
and the Sir Koberts of my race, and I comforted myself with the 
hope that the present degeneracy should pass away. Hence, Julia, 
my family pride ; hence, too, another feeling you dislike in me, — 
disdain ! I first learnt to despise my father, the host, and I then 
àespìseà my acquaintanoes, nis guests; for I saw while they 
Jaughed at him, that they natteied, ano. ^ìsA, VWvt Tsvecriment was 
not the only thing suftered to feed at \ùa ex^oa». T»» ws^kb^x» 
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ffrew up with me, and I had nothin» to check it ; for when I 
looked around I saw not one living tning that I could respeot. 
This father of mine had the sense to thìnk I was no idiot. He was 
proiid (poorman!) of 'my talenta,' viz., of prizes won at school, 
and congratulatory letters from my masters. He sent me to col- 
lege : my mind took a leap there : I will teli you, prettìest, what 
it was ! Before I went thither I had some fine vague visions ahout 
virtue. I thought to revive my ancestral honours by being good ; 
in short, I was an embryo King Pepin. I awoke from this dream 
at the university. There, for the first time, I perceived the real 
consequence of rank. 

" At school, you know, Julia, boys care nothing for a lord. A 
good cricketer, an excellent fellow, is worth ali tue earls in tho 
peerage. But at college ali that ceases : bats and balls sink into 
the nothinmess in which oorals and bells had sunk before. Ono 
ffrows manly, and worships coronets and carriages. I saw it was a 
nne thin£ to get a prize, but it was ten times a fìner thkig to get 
drunk with a peer. So, when I had done the first, my resolve to be 
worthy of my sires made me do the second — not inaeed, exactly : 
I never got drunk ; my father disgusted me with that vice betimes. 
To his gluttony I owe my vegetable diet, and to his inebriety my 
addiction to water. No ; I old not get drunk with peers : but I 
was just as agreeable to them as if I had been equally embruted. 
I knew intimately ali tho * Hats ' * in the univeristy, and I was 
henceforth looked up to by the ' Caps,' as if my head had ^ained 
the height of every nat that I knew. But I dia not do this ìmme- 
diately. I must teli you two little anecdotes, that first initiated 
me into the secret of real greatness. The first was this: I was 
sitting at dinner with some fellows of a college, grave men and 
clever ; two of them not knowing me, were conversine about me : 
they heard, they said, that I should never be so gooa a fellow as 
my father,— have such a celiar or keep such a house. 

" ' I have metsix earls there and amarquis,' quoth the other senior. 

y * And his son,' returned the first don, ' only keeps company 
with sizars, I believe.' 

** * So then/ said Ito myself, ' to deserve the praise even of clever 
men, one must have good wines, knowplenty of earls, and forswear 
sizars.' 

" Nothing could be truer than my conclusion. 

" Anecdote the second is this : — On the day I gained a high 
university prize, I invited my friends to dine with me ; four of 
them refused, because they were engaged (they had been asked 
ànce I asked them) — to whom ? the richeet man of the university. 
These occurrences happening at the same time. threw me into a 
profound reverie : I awoke, and became a man 01 the world. I no 
longer resolved to be virtuous, and to hunt after the glory of your 
Romans and your Athenians — I resolved to become rich, powerful, 
and of worldly repute. 

" I abjured myhonest sizars, and, asl sa\d\i^ÌOT^ > \^wi^^.^sc^ 

* At Cambridge the sona of noblemen, «nd tY» «\à«&\. wsoa «d \s«xwb«ì»» «» 
mJJowed to wear hats inatead of the academical cap. 
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rich • Hata.' Behold my first gran d step in the world ! I beoame 
the parasite and the flatxerer. What ! would my pride suffer this? 
Verily yes, my pride delighted in it ; for it soothed my spirit of 
contempt to pnt these fine fellows to my use ! it soothed me to see 
how easily I conld caiole them, and to what a variety of purposes 
I conld apply even the wearisome disgust of their aoquaintanoe. 
Nothing 18 so foolish as to say the idle great are of no use ; they 
can he pnt to any nse whatsoever that a wise man is inclined to 
make of them ! Well, Julia, lo ! my character already formed ; fiumly 
pride, disdain, and worldly ambition, there it is for you ; after-cìr- 
cumstances only strengthened the impression already made. I 
desired, on leaving college, to go abroaa : my father had no money 
to give me. What signified that? I lookea carelessly round for some 
wealthier convenience than the paternal hoard: I founditina 
Lord Mauleverer ; he had been at college with me, and I endured 
him easily as a companion, — for he had accomplishments, wit, and 
good-nature ; I made him wish to go abroaa, and I made him 
f hink he should die of ennui if I did not accompany him. To bis 
request to that effeot, I reluctantly agreed, and saw everything in 
Europe, which he neglected to see, at bis expense. What amused 
me the most was the perception that I, the parasite, was respected 
by him ; and he, the patron, was ridiculed by me ! It would not 
have been so if I had depended on ' my virtue.' Well, sweetest Julia, 
the world, as I have said, gave to my college experienoe a sacred 
authority. I returned to England, and my father died, leaving to 
me not a sixpence, and to my brother an estate so mortgaged that 
he could not enjoy it, and so restricted that he could not seU it 
It was now the time for me to profit by the experienoe I boasted of. 
I saw that it was necessary I should take some profession. Pro- 
fessions are the masks to your pauper-rogue ; they give respeota- 
bility to cheating, and a diploma to feed upon others. I analysed 
my talenta, and looked to the customs of my country : the result 
was my resolution to take to the bar. I had an inexhaustible 
power of application ; I was keen, shrewd, and audacious. Ali 
these qualities * teli' at the courts of justice. I kept my legitimate 
number of terms, — I was called, — I went the circuit, — I obtained 
not a brief— not a brief, Julia ! My health, never robust, gave way 
beneath study and irritation ; I was ordered to betake myself to 
the country ; I carne to this village, as one both salubrious and 
obscure. Ilodged in the house of your aunt, — you carne thither 
daily, — I saw you : you know the rest. But where, ali this tìme, 
were my noble friends, you will say ? 'Sdeath, since we had left 
college, they had learned a little of the wisdom I had then pos- 
sessed; they were not disposed to give something for nothmg; 
they had younger brothets, and cousins, and mistresses, and, for 
aught I know, children to provide for. Besides, they had their 
own expenses ; the richer a man is, the less he has to give. One of 
them would have bestowed on me a livìng, if I had gone in the 
church ; another, a commission, if I had joined his regiment. But 
I knew the day was past both for priest and soldier ; and it was 
notmerely to live, no, nor to live wmioT\»&^\s\>L\.\fc «ofci ^«» 
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that I desired ; so I declined these offers. Others of my Mende 
would have beendelighted to have kept me in their house, feasted me, 
joked with me, rode with me, and nothing more ! But I had already 
the senso to see, that if a man danoes himself into distinotion, it ìb 
never by the steps of attendance. One must receive favours and 
court patronage, out it must be with the air of an independent man. 
My old friends thus rendered useless, my legai studies forbade me 
to make new, nay, they even estranged me from the old ; for people 
may say what they please about a similarity of opinioni being 
necessary to friendship, — a similarity of habits is much more so. 
It is the man you dine, breakfast, and lodge with, walk, ride, 
gamble, or thieve with, that is your friend : not the man wholikes 
Virgil as well as you do, and agrees with you in an admiration of 
Handel. Meanwnile, my chief prey, Lord Mauleverer, was gone ; 
he had taken another man's dulcinea, and sought out a bower in 
Italy ; from that time to this, I have never heard of him nor seen 
him ; I know not even his address. With the exception of a few 
stray gleanings from my brother. who, good easy man ! I oould 
plunder more, were I not resolvea not to ruin the family stook, I 
nave been thrown on myself ; the result is, that, though as clever 
as my fellows, I have narrowly shunned starvation : had my wants 
been less simple, there would have been no shunning in the case. 
But a man is not easily starved who drinks water, and eats by the 
ounce. A more effectual fate mipht have befallen me : disappoint- 
ment, wrath, baffled hope, mortihed pride, ali these, which gnawed 
at my heart, might have consumea it long ago; I might have 
fretted away as a garment which the moth Cateth, had it not been 
for that fund of destinate and iron hardness, which nature, — I beg 
pardon, there is no nature,— circutmtance bestowed upon me. 
This has borne me up, and will bear me yet through time, and 
shame, and bodily weakness, and mental fever, until my ambition 
has won a certain héight, and my disdain of human pettmessrioted 
in the external sources of fortune, as well as an inward fountain of 
bitter and self-fed consolation. Yet, oh, Julia ! I know not if even 
this would have supported me, if at that epoch of life, when I was 
most wounded, most stricken in bodv, móBt soured in mind, my 
heart had not met and fastened itself to yours : I saw you, loved 
you, and life became to me a new object. Even now, as I write to 
you, ali my bitterness, my pride, vanish ; everything I have longed 
for disappears ; my verv ambition is gone. I have no hope but 
for you, Julia ; beautiful, adored Julia !— when I love you, I love 
even my kind. Oh, you know not the power you possess over me ! 
Do not oetray it : you can yet make me ali that my boyhood once 
dreamed ; or you can harden every thought, feeling, sensation, into 
stone. 

****** 
****** 
" I was to teli you why I look not for happiness in our unioiL. 
You have now seen my nature. You have taraci ^*\àstasrs s&tk* 
life, by tracing the history of my charactex, Xwxsfefc ^\waìt^ ^^^^Iq 
dar in gainwgyou. I do not deuy the Baariftofe. \ TOSKwàs» ^d»^*»^ 
i T 
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essentials o£ my present mind and soni. I cease to be worldly. I 
cannot raise myself, I cannot revive my ancestral name : nay, I 
shall relinquish it for ever. I aliali adopt a disguised appella- 
tion. I shall sink into another grade of life. In. some remote 
village, by means of some humbler profession than that I now 
follow, we must earn our subsistence, and smile at ambition. I teli 
you frankly, Jnlia, when I dose the eyes of my heart, — when I 
shnt yon from my gaze, this sacrifìce apipals me. But even then 
yon force yoursefi before me, and I feel tnat one glance from yonr 
eye is more to me than ali. If you could bear with me, — if you 
could soothe me, — if, when a cloud is on me, you could suffer it to 
pass away unnoticed, and smile on me the moment it is gone, oh, 
Julia ! there would be then no extreme of poverty, — no abasement 
of fortune, — no abandonment of early dreams, which would not 
seem to me rapture, if coupled with the bliss of knowing that you 
are mine. Never should my lip, never should rav eye, teli you 
that there is that thing on earth for which I repme, or whion I 
could desire. No, Julia, could I flatter my heart with this hope, 
you would not find me dream of unhappiness and you united. But 
I tremble, Julia, when I think of your temper and my own ; you 
will conceive a gloomy look from one never mirthful is an insult ; 
and you will feel every vent of passion on Fortune or on others as 
a reproach to you. Then, too, you cannot enter into my nature ; 
you cannot descend into its caverns ; you cannot behold, much less 
can you deign to lull, the exacting and lynx-eyed jealousy that 
dwells there. Sweetest Julia ! every breath of yours, every touch 
of yours, every look of yours I yearn for beyond ali a mother's long- 
ing for the child that has been torn from her for years. Your head 

leaned upon an old tree (do you remember it near }), and I 

went every day, after seeing you, to kiss it. Do you wonder that 
I am jealous ? How can I love you as I do and be otherwise ? My 
whole being is intoxicated with you ! 

****** 

****** 

" This, then, your pride and mine, your pleasure in the admira- 
|;ion of others, your lightness, Julia, make-me foresee an eternai and 
gushing source of torture to my mind. I care not ; — I care for 
pothing so that you are mine, if but for one hour." 

It seems that, despite the strange, sometimes the unlover-like 

and fìercely selfìsh nature of these letters from Brandon, something 

of a genuine tone of passion, perhaps their originality, — aided, no 

doubt, by some uttered eloquence of the writer, and some treache- 

rous inefination on the part of the mistress. ultìmately conquered ; 

and that a union so little likely to receive tue smile or a prosperous 

star was at length concluded. The lettor which terminated the 

correspondenoe was from Brandon ; it was written on the evening 

before the marriage, which, it appeared by the same lettcr, was to 

be private and concealed. After a rapturous burst of hope and Joy, 

it contìnued thus : — 

" Tea, Julia, I recant my "worda : 1"ukto "fta\^<ei that you or I 

phaMeyer haye cauMhereaftexioxxmh&^Vxx<»»&. T^o^^^'OàsX^^ 
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so tonderly on mine ; that hand whose pressure lingers yet in everj 
nerve of my frame ; those lips turned so coyly, yet, shall I say re- 
luotantly, from me, ali teli me that you love me ; and my fearr 
are banished. Love, which conquered my nature, will eonquer the 
only thing I would desire to see altered in yours. Nothinjj eould 
ever make me adore you lesa, though you affect to dread ìt ; no- 
thing but a knowledge that you are unworthy of me, that you nave 
a thought for another,— then I should not hate you. No ; the 

1>rivilege of my past existenoe would revive ; I should revel in a 
uxury of contempt, I should despise you, I should mock you, and 
I should be once more what I was before I knew you. But why do 
I talk thus ? My bride, my blessing, forgive me ! " 

****** 

In concluding our extracts from this correspondence, we wish the 
readef to note, first, that the love professed by Brandon seems of 
that vehement and oorporeal nature which, while it is often the 
least durable, is also the most susceptible of the fìercest extremes of 
hatred, or even of disgust. Seoondly, that the charaoter opened by 
this 8aroastic candour evidently required in a mistress either an 
utter devotion or a skilful address. And, thirdly, that we have 
hinted at suoh qualities in the fair eorrespondent as did not seem 
sanguinely to promise either of those essentials. 

While with a curled, yet often with a quivering lip, the austere 
and sarcastio Brandon slowly oompelled himself to the task of pro- 
ceeding through those monuments of former folly and youtnful 
emotion, the further eluoidationof those events, now rapidly urging 
on a fatai and dread catastrophe, spreads before us a narrative 
occurring many years prior to the time at which we are at prescnt 
arrivecL 



CHAPTER XXXHL 

Clem. Lift the dark veli of years !— behind— what waits ? 
A human heart. Vast city, where reside 
Ali glorìes and ali vilenesses !— while foni, 
Yet silent, through the roar of passiona rolla 
The river of the Darling Sin— and beare 
A lite and yet a poison on ita tide. 
***** 
***** 
Clem. Thywifef— 

Vict. Avannt ! Fve changed that word to •' scora ! " 

Clem. Thychild?— 
Vibt. Ay, that strikes home— my chìld— my child ! 

«• Love and Hatred," by . 

To an obscure town in shire, there carne to reside a young 

»uple, whose appearanoe and habits drew towards them from the 
ighbouring gossips a more than ordinary attention. They W^ 
e name of Weljord. The man assumed. th& ^t^\«aàv^ <& *• 
ioitor. He carne without introductìou ot T^coisfls^T^ja^^^^K^ 
mter oflife bespoke poverty ; Ma aÀdxera ^ a» -«ttaerwfc**™- w 80 
T 2 
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sour ; and despite the notioe and scrutiny with which he 1ràs *e- 
garded, he gamed no cliente and made no lawsuite. The want of 
ali those decent charlatanitma which men of every professdon aie 
almost necessitated to employ, and the sudden and unushered 
nature of his cornine were, perhaps, the cause of this ill-suc- 
cess. •' His house was too small,' people said, " for respecta- 
bility." And little good could be got from a solicitor, the 
very rails round whose door were so sadly in want of repaint- 
ing! Then, too, Mrs. Welford made a vast number of enemiee. 
She was, beyond ali expression, beautiful ; and there was a oertain 
coquetry in her manner which showed she was aware of hei 

attractions. Ali the ladies of hated her. A few people 

called on the young couple. Welford received them coldly : their 
invitations were unacceptecL and, what was worse, they were never 
returned. The devil himself could not have supportea an attorney 
under such ciroumstances. Reserved — shabby — poor — rude — intro- 
ductionless — a bad house — an unpainted railing — and a beautiful 
wife ! Nevertheless, though Welford was not employed, he was, 
as we have said, watched. On their first arrivai, wnich was in 
summer, the young pair were often seen walking together in the 
fields or groves which surrounded their home. Sometimes they 
walked anèctionately together, and it was observed with what 
care Welford adjusted his wife's cloak or shawl around her slender 
shape, as the cool of the evening increased. But often hii arm was 
witndrawn, — he lingered behind, and they continued their walk or 
returned homeward in silence and apart. By degrees whispers 
circulated throughout the town that the new-married couple hved 
by no means happily. The men laid the fault on the stern-look- 
ing husband : the women, on the minx of a wife. However, the 
solitary servant whom they kept declared, that though Mr. Wel- 
ford did sometimes frown, and Mrs. Welford did sometimes weep, 
they were extremely attached to each other, and only quarrelléd 
through love. The maid had had four lovers herself, and was 
possibìy experienced in such matters. They received no visitors, 
near or from a distance : and the postman declared he had never 
seen a letter directed to either. Thus a kind of mystery hung 
over the pair, and made them stili more gazed on and. stili more 
disliked — which is saying a great deal-Hihan they would have 
otherwise been. Poor as Welfcrd was, his air and walk eminently 
bespoke what common persons term gentilitt/. And in this he had 
greatly the advantage of his beautiful wife, who, though there 
was nothing vulgar or plebeian in her aspect, altogether wanted 
the refinement of manner, look, and phrase, which oharacterised 
Wel ford. For about two years they li ved in this manner, so frugally 
and tranquilly, that though Welford had not any visible means of 
bibfiistence, no one could well wonder in what manner they did 
8T>>sist. About the end of that time, Welford suddenly embarked 
a «nall sum in a county speculation. In the course of this adven- 
ture, to the great surprise of bis neighbours, he evinced an extra- 
ordinary tura for eaìoulation, «ndJci«\^\À\A ^ùal^ bosooke a man 
both of business -and ability. *m& ò^o^ di w^\ML\stQo^v 
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gufficient return to support the WelfordB, if they had been bo 
disposed, in rather a better style than heretofore. They remained, 
howeyer, in mnch the same state ; and the onlr diflerence that 
the event produoed was the retirement of Mr. Welford from the 
profeseion he had embraced. He was no longer a solicitor ! It must 
De allowed that he resigned no great advantages in this retire- 
ment. About this time some officerà were qnartered at ; 

and one of them, a handsome lieutenant, was so struck with the 
oharms of Mrs. Welford, whom he saw at church, that he lost no 
opportunity of testifying his admiration. It was maliciously, yet 
not unfoundedly, remarked, that though no absolnte impropriety 
oould be deteoted in the manner of Mrs. Welford, she certainly 
seemed far from displeased with the evident homage of the young 
lieutenant. A blusn tingedher cheek when she saw him ; and the 
gallant coxcomb asserted that the blush was not always without a 
amile. Emboldened by the internretations of his vanity, and 
eontrasting, as erery one else did, his own animated faoe and glit- 
tering garo with the ascetic and gloomy countenance, the unstudied 
dress, and austere gait, which destroyed in Welford the eftect of a 
really handsome persoli, our lieutenant thought fit to express his 
passion by a letter, which he eonveyed to Mrs. Welford's pew. 
Mrs. Welford went not to churoh that day ; the letter was found 
by a good-natured neighbour, and enelosed anonymously to the 
nusband. 

Whatever, in the seoreoy of domestio intercourse, took place on 
this event was neoessarily unknown; but the next Sunday the 
faoe of Mr. Welford, whicn had never before appeared at church, 
was diseerned by one vigilant neighbour— probaDiy the anonymous 
Mend,— not in the same pew with his wife, but in a remote corner 
of the saered houso> And once, when the lieutenant was watching 
to read in Mrs. Welford's faoe some answer to his epistle, the same 
obliging inspeotor declared that Welford's countenance assumed a 
sardonie and withering sneer that made his very blood to creep. 
Howeyer this be, the lieutenant left his quarters, and Mrs. Wel- 
ford's reputation remained dissatisfactorily untarnished. Shortly 
after this the oounty speculation failed, and it was understood 
that the Welfords were about to leave the town, whither none 
knew, — some said to gaol ; but then, unhappily, no debts could be 
discovered. Their bflls had been " next to nothin? j" but, at 
least, they had bem regularly paid. Howeyer, before the rumoured 
emigration took place, a oiroumstanoe egually wonderful to the 

good peonie of occurred. One bnght spring morning, a 

party of pleasure from a great house in the vicimty passed through 
that town. Most conspicuous of these was a young horseman, 
richly dressed, and of a remarkably showy and handsome ap- 
pearanoe. Not a little sensible of the sensation he created, this 
oavalier lingered behind his companions in order to eye more deli- 
berately oertain damsels gtationed in. a window, and yrha ^^c^ 

Suite ready to return his glances with. intetsaX,. M» ^k\&tsnssc^kc^ 
iie bone, whioh was frettiiig itsélf iìeiwfcs afcròasfc ^\^^;^5k 
reetrained it &om Ha fellows, took frigia* at a\a^^-««^^^^ 5Swss ^ 
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violently to one side, and the graceful cavalier, who had been 
thinking, not of the attitude best adapted to preserve his equili- 
brium, But to display his figure, was thrown witn some foroe upon 
a heap of bricks and rubbisn which had long, to the scandal of the 
neiffhDourhood, stood before the paintless railings around Mr. 
Weiford's house. Welford himself carne out at the time, and 
felt compelled, for he was by no means one whose sympathetic 
emotions flowed easily, to give a glance to the condition of a man 
. who lay motionless before his very door. The horseman quicklv 
recovered his senses, but found himself unable to rise ; one of his 
legs was broken. Supported in the arms of his groom he looked 
around, and his ève met Weiford's. An instant recognition gave 
life to the face of the former, and threw a dark blush over 
the sullen features of the latter. " Heavens !" said the cavalier, 
" is that " 

"Hist, my lord!" cried Welford, quickly interrupting him, 
and glancing round. " But you are hurt,— will you enter my 
house ì " 

The horseman signified his assent, and, between the groom and 
Welford, was borne within the shabby door of the ex-solioitor. 
The ?room was then despatched withan excuse to the party, many 
of whom were already nastening around the house ; and thougn 
one or two did force themselves across the inhospitable threshold, 
yet so soon as they had uttered a few expletives, and felt their 
stare sink beneath the sullen and chilling asperity of the host, 
they satisfied themselves, that although it was d— d unluoky for 
their friend, yet they could do nothing for him at present : and 
promising to send to inguire after him the next day, they remounted 
and rode nomeward, with an eye more attentive than usuai to the 
motion of their steeds. They did not, however, depart till the 
surgeon of the town had made his appearance, and aeclared that 
the patient must not on any account be moved. A lord's leg was t 
a windfall that did not nappen every day to the surgeon of ' 

. Ali this while we mayimagine the state of anxiety ex- 

perienced in the town, and the agonised endurance of those rural 
nerves which are produced in scanty populations, and have so 
Taliacotian a sympathy with the afiairs of other people. One 
day— two days — three days^ — a week— a fortnight, nay, a month, 
passed, and the lord was stili the inmate of Mr. Weiford's abode. 
Leaving the gossips to feed on their curiosity — "cannibals of 
their own hearts^" — we must give a glance towards the interior of 
the inhospitable mansion of the ex-solicitor. 

Itwas towards evening, the sufierer was eupported on a sofà, 
and the beautiful Mrs. Welford, who had offkiated as his nurse, 
was placing the pillow under the abattered limb. He himself was 
attempting to seize her hand, which she ooyly drc?w back, and 
uttering Qiings sweeter and more pùlishud than she had ever 
listened to before. At this moment welford softly entered; he 
was unnoticed by either ; and he 5tood wt the door cotitemplating 
them with a amile of cairn and wl^ua^^tt àfirwaaa. The face 01 
Mephistophilea regarding Margaret as\ìì?^Kka\* w^tó, .^wb^s^^sk^ 
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idea of the piotare we design to paint; but the cotmtenanoe of 
Welfòrd was more lofty, as well as comelier, in charaoter, though 
not lesa inalignant in expression, than that which the ineom- 
parable Betsch has given to the mooking fìend. So utter, so con- 
gratnlatory, so lordly was the contempt on "Welford's dark and 
striking features, that though he was in that situation in which 
ridicule usually attaches itself to the husband, it was the gallant 
and the wife that would have appeared to the beholder in a numi- 
liating and unenviable light. 

After a momentary pause, "Welford approached with a heavy 
sten,— -the wife startea ;— but, with a blancf and smooth expression, 

which since his sojourn in the town of , had been rarely 

visible in his aspect, the host joined the pair, smiled on the nurse, 
. and oonffratulated the patient on his progress towards recovery. 
The nobleman, well learned in the usages of the world, replied 
easily and gailv ; and the conversation iiowed on cheerful enough 
till the wife, wno had sat abstracted and apart, stealing ever and 
anon timid glances towards her husband, and looks of a softer 
meaning towards the patient, retired from the room. Welford 
then gave a tura to the conversation ; he reminded the nobleman 
of the pleasant days they had passed in Italy, — of the adventures 
they had shared, and the intrigues they had enjoyed ; as the con- 
versation warmed it assumed a more free and licentious tura ; and 

not a little we ween would the good folks of nave been 

amazed could they have listened to the gayjests and the libertine 
maxima which flowed from the thin lips of that cold and severe 
Welford, whose countenance gave the lie to mirth. Of women in 
general they spoke with that lively contempt which is the 
oustomary tone with men of the world.— only in "Welford it 
assumed a bitterer, a deeper, and a more pnilosophical cast, than 
it did in his more animated yet less energetic guest. 

The nobleman seemed charmed with his friend ; the conversation 
was just to his taste; and when "Welford had supported him up to 
bed, he shook that person cordially by the hand, and hoped he 
should soon see him in very different ciroumstances. "When the 
peer's door was olosed on "Welford, he stood motionless for some 
moments ; he then with a soft step ascended to his own ohamber. 
His wife slept soundly ; beside the bed was the infant's cradle. 
As his eyes fell on the latter, the ripid irony, now habitual to his 
features, relaxed; he bent over the cradle, long and in deep 
silence. The motìier's face, blended with the sire's, was stamped 
on the sleeping and cherub countenance before him ; and as 
at length, rousing from his reverie, he kissed it gently, he 
murmured, — 

" "When I look on you I will believe that she once loved me. 
Pah !" he said abruptly, and rising, — *' this fatherly sentiment for 

a 's offering is exquisite in me !" So saying, without glancing 

towards his wife, who, disturbed by the louaness of his last words; 
stirred uneasily , he left the room, and de^feTL^^\x^ , ùi^^M85» 
he had oonversed with his guest. "H.^ toi\»>iJbfò ^wst ^òfiù-^ass^a^^ 
md Btrìàing to and fro tho rium\>\e ^«ttacastò,, ^^^ ^ ,8SBS » ™ 
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thoughts marshalled somewhat in the broken array in which. they 
now appear to the reader. 

" Ày, ay, she has been my ruin ! and if I were one of your weak 
fools who make a gospel of the silliest and most mawkisn follie» of 
this social state, she would now be my disgraoe ; but, instead of 
my disgraee, I will make her my footstool to hononr and wealth. 
And, then, to the devil with the footstool ! Yes ! two years I have 
borne what was enough to turn my whole blood into gali : inac- 
tivity, hopelessness— a wasted heart and life in myself, oontumely 
from the world, ooldness, biekering, ingratitude, from the one for 
whom — oh, ass that I was ! — I gave up the most eherished part of 
my naturé—rather my nature itself ! Two years I have borne 
this, and now will I have my revenge j— I will sell her — sell 
her ! God ! I will sell her like the oommonest beast of a market ! 
And this paltry piece of false eoin shall buy me— my world ! 
Other men's vengeanoe comes from hatred— -a base, rash, unphilo- 
sophical sentiment ! mine oomes from soorn — the only wise state 
for the reason to rest in. Other men's vengeanoe ruins themselves 
—mine shall save me ! Hah ! — how my soul ehuekles when I look 
at this pitiful pair, who think I see them not, and know that everv 
movement they make is on a mesh of my web! Yet," and 
Welford pansed alowly,— M yet I cannot but mook myself when I 
think of the arch gull that this boy's madness, love, — love, 
indeed ! — the very word turns me siok with loathing,— made of 
me. Had that woman, silly, weak, antomatal as she is, reali? 
loved me,— had she been sensible of the unspeakable sacrifice I 
had made to her (Antony's was nothing to it-— ne lost a real world 
only; mine was the world of imagination), — had she but oon- 
descended to learn my nature, to subdue the woman's devil 
at her own, I could nave lived on in this babbling hermitage 
for ever, and fancied myself happy and resimed, — I could 
have become a different being. I ranoy I could have become 
what your moralista (quacks!) cali 'good.' But this fretting 
frivolity . of heart, — this lust of fool's praise,— this peevishness 
of temper, — ^this sullenness in answer to the moody thought, 
which in me she neither fathomed nor forgave, — this vulgar, 
daily, hourly pining at the paltry pinohes of the body's po- 
vera, the aomestio whine, the nousehold eomplaint, — when 
I — I have not a thought for sucK pitifal trials of affeotion ; and 
ali this while my ourses, my buried hope, and disguised spirit, 
and sunken name not thought of ; the magnitude of my surrender 
to her not even comprehended ; nay, her * inconvenienoes,' — a dim 
hearth, I suppose, or a daintiless table, — oompared, ay, absolutely 
compared with ali which I abandoned for her sake ! As if it were 
not enough, — had I been a fool, an ambitionless, soulless fool, — the 
mere thought that I had linked my name to that of a tradesman — 
I beg pardon, a retired tradesman ! — as if that knowledge, — a 
kiiowìedge I would strangle my whole race, every one who has 
ever met, seen me, rather than tne^r aWild penetrate,-— were not 
enough when she talk» of * coTapatYSig'— \» Toste» la» ^s^w the 
very fieah. from my bonesl ISo, no, no\ ^c^«t ^^& ^ksst* ^ 
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bright a tura in my fate as when this titled coxcomb, with bis 
smooth voice and gandy rripperies, oame bither ! I will make ber 
a tool to carve my esoape fròm tbis cavem wherein sbe has plunged 
me. I will foment • my lord's ' passion, till * my lord* thinks the 
• paasion' (a butterfly passion !) worth any pnce. I will tben 
make my own terms, bind * my lord' to secrecy, and get rid of my 
wife, my shame, and tbe obscurity of Mp. Welford, for ever. 
Brieht, bright prospects ! let me shut my eyes to enjoy you ! But 
softly,— my nohle friend oalls himself a man of the world, skilled 
in human nature, and a derider of its prejudices ; trae enou^h, in 
bis own little way— thanks not to enlarged views but a vicious 
experienoe — so he ìs ! The hook of the world is a vast miscellany ; 
he is perfectly well acquainted, doubtless, witb those pages that 
treat of the fashion*,— -profoundly versed, I warrant, in the Magasin 
dee Mode* taoked to the end of the index. But sball I, even with 
ali the mastership wbich my mind must exercise over his, — shall I 
be able utterly to free myself in this ' peer of the worldV mind 
from a degrading remembranoe ? Cuekold ! cuckold ! 'tis an ugly 
word ; a eonvenient, willin^ ouokold, humph ! — there is no gran- 
deur, no philosopbical varmsh in tbe phrase. Let me see. — Y< es ! I 
have a remedy ior ali that. I was married privately, — well ! under 
disguised names, — well ! it was a stolen marriage, far from her 
town, — well! witnesses unknown to her, — well! proofs easily 
seoured to my possession, — exoellent ! the foól shall believe it a 
forged marriage, an ingenious gallantry of mine ; I will wash out 
the stain ouokold with the water of another word ; I will make 
market of a mistress, not a wife. I will warn bim not to acquaint 
her with this secret ; let me consider for what reason, — oh ! my 
son's legitimacy may be oonvenient to me hereafter. He will 
understand that reason, and I will have his 'honour' thereon. 
And by the way, I do oare for that legitimacy, and will guard the 
proofs ; I love my cbild, — ambitious men do love their children ; I 
may beoome a lord myself, and may wish for a lord to sucoeed me ; 
and that son is mine ; thank Heaven ! I am snre on that point, — 
the only child, too, that ever shall arise to me. Never, 1 swear, 
will I again put myself beyond my own power ! Ali my nature, 
save one passion, I bave nitherto mastered ; that a nassion shall 
henoeforth be my slave, my only thought be ambition, my only 
mistress be the world ! " 

As thus terminated the reverie of a man whom the social cir- 
enmstances of the world were calculated, as if by system, to render 
'eminently and basely wicked, Welford slowly ascended the stairs, 
and re-entered his ohamber ; his wife was stili sleeping ; her beauty 
was of the fair, and girlisb, and harmonised order, which lovers 
and poeta would express by the word " angelic ;" and as "Welford 
looked upon her face, husbed and almost hallowed by slumber, a 
eertain weakness and irresolution might have been discernible in 
the strong lines of his haughty features. At that moment, as if 
for ever to destroy the return of bope or virtue to eitber^ b«t \s?g. 
moved, they nttered one word,— it. T*as» ^ùr ti«o^ A^H^&sstfi^ 
oourtìy guest, , 
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About three weeks from that evening, Mrs. Welford eloped with 
the young hobleman, and on the morning following that event, 
the distracted husband with his child disappeared for ever from 

the town of . From that day no tiaings whatsoever re- 

specting him ever reached the titUlated ears of his anxious 
neighboursj and doubt, curiosity, discussion, gradually settìed 
into the behef that his despair hai hurried him into suicide. 

Although the unfortunate Mrs. Welford was in reality of a light 
and frivolous turn, and, above ali, susceptible to personal vanity, she 
was not without ardent affections and keen sensibilities. Her 
marriage had been one of love, that is to say, on herpart, the 
ordinary love of girls, who love not throngh actual and naturai 
feeling so much as foroed predisposition. Her ohoice had f alien on 
one superior to herself in birth, and far above ali, in person and 
address, whom she had habitually met. Thus her vanity had assisted 
her affection, and something strange and eeoentrio in the temper 
and mind of Welford had, though at times it aroused her fear, 
greatly contributed to inflame her imagination. Then, too, though 
an uncourtly, he had been a passionate and a romantio lover. She 
was sensible that he gave up for her much that he had previously 
conceived necessary to his ezistence; and she stopped not to 
inquire how far this devotion was likely to last, or what conduct 
on her part might best perpetuate the feelings from which it 
sprung. She had -eloped with him. She had consented to a 

Stivate marriage. She ha d p assed one happy month, and then 
elusion vanished ! Mrs. Welford was not a woman who could 
give to reality, or find in it, the charm equal to delusion. She was 
perfectly unable to comprehend the intricate and danperous 
character of her husband. She had not the key to his virtues, 
nor the speli for his vices. Neither was the state to which poverty 
compelled them one well calculated for that tender meòUtation, 
heigntened by absence, and cherished in indolence, which so often 
supplies one who loves with the secret to the nature of the one 
beloved. Thoujrh not equal to her husband in birth or early pros- 
pects, Mrs. Welford had been accustomed to certain comtorts, 
often more felt by those who belong to the inferior classes than by 
those appertaining to the more elevated, who, in losing one luxury, 
will often cheerfully surrender ali. A fine lady can submit to 
more hardships than her woman ; and every gentleman who travels 
smiles at the privations which agonise his valet. Poverty and ita 
grim comrades piade way for a whole host of petty irritafions and 
peevish complaints ; and as no guest or visitor ever relieved the 
domestic discontent, or broke on the domestic bickering, they gene- 
rally ended in that moody sullenness which so often finds love a 
grave in repentance. Nothing makes people tire of each other like 
a familiarity that admits of carelessness in quarrelling and coarse- 
ness in complaining. The biting sneer of Welford gave acrimony 
to the murmur of his wife ; and when onoe each conceived the other 
the injurer, or him or her-self the wronged, it was vain to hope 
that one would be more wary , ot the other moi» indulgent They 
both exaoted too much, and the wife Va es$ee\& emuRJ^Vtt\ftC&* 
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Miro. Welford was altogether and emphatically what a libertine calla 
" a woman," — *uch as afrivolous education makes a woman, — gene- 
rosi in great things, petty in small ; vain, irritable, full of the kttle- 
ness of herself and ner complaints, ready to piange into an abyss with 
her lover, but equally ready to fret away ali love with reproaches 
when the piange haa been mode. Of ali men, Welford could bear 
this the least. A woman of a larger heart, a more settled experi - 
énce, and an intellect eapable of appreciating his charaoter, 
and soonding ali his qualities, might nave mode him perhaps a 
useful and a great man ; and, at least, her lover for life. Amiast a 
harvest of evu feelings, the mere strength of his nature rendered 
him espeeially eapable of intense feeling and generoos emotion. 
One who relied on him was saie,— one who rebelled against him 
trosted only to the capriee of his scora. Stili, however, for two* 
years, love, though weakening with each hoor, foaght on in either 
breast, and could scarcely be said to be entirely vanquished in the 
irtjfc, even when she eloped with her handsome sedacer. A French 
writer has said, pithily enoagh, " Compare for a moment the apathy 
of a hosband with the attention, the eallantry, the adoration of a 
lover, and can yoa ask the resolt ?" He was a French writer ; but 
Mrs. Welford had in her temper mach of the Frenchwoman. A 
suflfering patient, young, handsome, well versed in the art» of 
intrigue, oontrasted with a gloomy husband whom she had never 
eomprehended, long feared, and had lately doabted if she disliked ; 
— ah ! a mach weaker oontrast has macie many a muoh better 
woman food for the lawycrs ! Mrs. Welford eloped ; but she felt a 
revived tenderness for ner husband on the very morning that she 
did so. She carried away with her his lettera of love as well as her 
own, which, when they nrst married, sho had in an hoor of fond- 
ness collected together—^ien an meatimable hoard i and never did 
her new lover receive firom her beautiful lips half so passionate a 
kiss as she left on the oheek of her iniant. For some months she 
enjoyedwith her paramour ali for which she had sighed in her 
home. The one for whom she had forsaken her legitimate ties was 
a person so habitually cheerful, coorteoos, and what is ordinarily 
termed good-natured (though he had in himas mach of the essence 
of selfishness as any nobleman can decently have), that he continued 
pallant to her without an effort long after he nad begun to think 
ìt possible to tire even of so lovely a face. Yet there were moments 
when the fickle wife recalled her hosband with regret ; and oon- 
trasting him with her sedacer, did not find ali the oolonrings of the 
oontrast flattering to the lattcr. Thcre is something in a powerful 
and marked oharacter which women, and ali weak natures, feel 
themselves constrained to respect ; and Welford* 8 charaoter thus 
stood in bold and therefore advantageons though gloomy, relief 
when opposed to the levities and foibles of this guilty woman's pre- 
sent adorer. However this be, the die was cast ; ano. it would nave 
been nolioy for the lady to have made the best of her present game. 
But she wno had marmured as a wife was not complaisant as a 
mistress. Reproaches made an intoluda \a «axfesaR^, ^sà^s.*^ 
noble lorer bj no means admire^. "Qft ^^ft "^» ^ Toas^Xa^^^s^w^ 56 
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wa« too indolent ; but neither was he one to forbear. " My oharm- 
inff friend," said he one day, after a soene, " you weary of me,— 
nothing more naturai ! Why torment eaoh other ? Yon Bay I have 
mined you ; my sweet friend, let me make yon reparation — beoome 
indejrendent ; I will settle an annuity upon you ; fly me — seek 
happiness elsewhere, and leave your unfortunate, your deepairing 
lover to his fate." 

" Do you taunt me, my lord ? " cried the an^ry fair ; " or do you 
believe that money oan replace the rights of which you haverobW 
me ? Can you make me again a wife — a happy, a respeeted wife ? 
Do this, my lord, and you atone to me ! " 

The nobleman smiled , and shrugged his shoulders. The lady 
yetmore angrily repeated her guestion. The lover answeredby 
an inuendo, whioh at once astonished and doubly enraged her. She 
eagerly demanded ezplanation, and his lordsnip, who had gone 
farther than he intended, left the room. But his words had sunk 
deep into the breast of this unhappy woman, and she resolved to 
procure an elucidation. Affreeabiy to the policy which stripped 
the fabled traveller of his oloak, she laid aside the storm, and pre- 
ferred the sunshine : she watched a moment of tenderness, turned 
the opportunity to adyantage, and, by little and little, she possessed 
herself of a secret which sickened her with shame, disgust, and 
dismay. Sold ! bartered ! the objeot of a oontemptuous huxtering 
to the purohaser and the seller ; sold, too, with a lie that debased 
her at once into an objeot for whom even pity was mixed with 
soorn. Robbed already of the name and honour of a wife, and 
transferred as a harlot from the wearied arms of one leman to 
the capricious oaresses of another. Suoh was the image that 
rose bef ore her ; and, while it roused at one moment ali her fiercer 

Sassions into madness, humbled, with the next, her vanity into the 
ust. She, who knew the rating passion of Welford, saw, at a 
glanoe, the objeot of scorn and derision which she had become to 
nim. While she imagined herself the betrayer, she had beén tho 
betrayed ; she saw vividly before her (and shuddered as she saw) 
her husband's ioy smile — ^nis serpent eye — his features steeped in 
sarcasm, and ali his mooking soul stamped upon the oountenance, 
whose lightest derision was so galling. She turned from this pie- 
ture, and saw the courtly face of the purohaser — his subdued smile 
at her reproaches — his latent sneer at her claims to a station which 
he had been taught by the arch plotter to believe she had never 
possessed. She saw his early weanness of her attractioas expresscd 
with resnect indeed — an insulting respect— but felt witnout a 
scruple 01 remorse. She saw in either — as around — only a recipro- 
oatìon of contempt. She was in a web of profound abasement. 
Even that haughty grief of conscience for crime committed to 
another, which, if it stings, humbles not, was swallowed up in a 
far more agonising sensation to one so vain as the adulteress^ — the 
burning sense of shame at having herself, while sinning, been the 
duped and deceived. Her very soul was appalled with her humilia- 
tìon. The enrse of Welford's vengeanca 'wa» oh Wt— ^aiiit^ajs 
wreaked to the last ! WhaterveT kiadly «entòxsiexA. d^a TDL\^t&."W;^ 
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experienoed towards her protector was ewallowed up at onoe by 
this discovery. JShe could not endure the thought of meeting the 
ève of one wno had been the gainer by this ignominious barter. 
The foibles and weaknesses of the lover assumed a despicable as 
well as hateful dye. And in feeling herself degraded she loathed 
him. The day after she had mado the disoovcry wo bave referred 
to, Mrs. Welford left the house of her protoctor, nono knew whither. 
For two years from that date ali trace of her history was lost. Àt 
the end of that time, what was Welford ? — A man rapidly rising in 
the world, distinguished at the bar, where his first brief had lif'ted 
him into notice, oommencing a nattering career in the senate, 
holding lucrative and honourable offices, esteemed for the austere 
rectìtude of his mora! character, gathering the golden opinions 
of ali men, as hestrode onward to public t reputation. He 
had re-assumed his hereditary name ; his early history 
was unknown ; and no one in the obscure and distant town of 
- — had ever guessed that the humble Welford was the Wil- 
liam Brandon whose praise was echoed in so many journals, and 
whose rising genius was acknowledged by ali. That asperity, 

roughness, and gloom which had noted him at and which, 

being naturai to him, he deigncd not to disguise in a station un- 
genial to his talents and below his hopes, were now glitteringly 
varnished over by an hypocrisy well calculated to aid his ambition. 
So learncdly could this singular man fit himself to others, that few 
among the grcat met him as a oompanion, nor left him without 
the temper to become his friend. Tnrough his noble rivai, that is 
(to make our reader's " surety doubly sure ") through Lord Maule- 
verer, he had acquired his first lucrative office, a certain patronage 
from government, and his seat in parliament. If he had persevered 
at the bar, rather than given himself entirely to state intrigues, it 
was only because his talents were eminently more calculated to 
advance him in the former path to honour, than in the latter. So 
devoted was he become to public life, that he had only permitted 
himself to cherish one private souroe of enjoyment, — ^his son. As 
no one, not even his brother, knew he had been married (dnring 
the two years of his disguised name, he had been supposed abroad), 
the appearance of ^ this son made the only piece of scandal whis- 
pered against the rigid morality of his fair fame ; but he himself, 
waiting his own time for avowing a legitimate heir, gave out that 
it was the orphan child of a dear friend whom he had known 
abroad ; and the Puritan demureness not only of life, but manner, 
which he assumed, gained a pretty largo behef to the statement. 
This son Brandon idolised. As we have represented himself to say, 
— ambitious men are commonly fond of their ohildren, beyond the 
fondness of other sires. The perpetuai reference which the ambiti- 
ous make to posterity, is perhaps the main reason. But Brandon 
was also fona of children generally; philoprogenitiveness was a 
marked trai t in his character, and would seem to belio thehardness 
and arànce belonging to that character, were not the same love so 
frequently noticeable in the harsh and iVk» «x\s&sàs\. A^» wsask , *^>S. 
h&lf-eonsoicmB but pleasing iee\in^, liìaaX, tìwy V» ^«» ^^ 
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gentle and innocent, makes them delight inreviving any sympathy 
with their early state. 

Often after the applause and labour of the day, Brandon would , 
repair to his son's ohamber, and watch his slumber for hours ; often 
bei ore his morning toìl commenoed. he would nurse the infant in 
his arma, with ali a woman's naturai tenderness and gushing Joy. 
And often, as a graver and more eharacteristio sentiment stole over 
him, he would mentally say, — " You shall build un our broken 
name on a better foundation than your sire. I begin too late in 
life, and I labour up a painful and stony road ; but I shall make 
the journey to Fame smooth and aooessible for you. Ne ver, too, 
while you aspiro to honour, shall you steel your heart to tranquil- 
lity. For you, my child, shall be the jovs of home and love, and a 
mind that does not sicken at the past, and strain, through mere 
fretfulness, towards a solitary and barren distinction for the future. 
Not only what your father gains, you aliali enjoy, but what has 
oursed him, his vigilance shall leaa you to shun ! " 

It was thus not only that his sorter feelings, but ali the better 
and nobler ones, which, even in the worst and nardest bosom, find 
some root, turned towards his child; and that the hollow and 
vioious man promised to become the affectionate and perhaps the 
wise parent. 

One night, Brandon was returning home, on foot, from a minis- 
terial dinner. The night was frosty and olear, the hour was late, 
and his way lay through the longest and best-lighted streets of the 
metropolis. He was, as usuai, buried in thought, when he was 
suddenly aroused from his reverie by alight touch laid on his arm. 
He turned, and saw one of the unhappy persona who haunt the 
midnight streets of cities, standing right oefore his path. The 
guze of eaeh fell upon the other ; and it was thus, for the first timo 
since they laid their heads on the same pillow, that the husband 
met the wife. The skies were intensely clear, and the lamplight 
was bright and cairn upon the faces of both. There was no doubt 
in the mind of either. Suddenly, and with a startled and ghastly 
oonsciousness, they recognised each other. The wife staggered, and 
duna: to a post for support : Brandon'a look was cairn andunmoved. 
The hour tnat his bitter and malignant spirit had yearned for was 
come : his nerves expanded in a voluptuous calmness, as if to givo 
bÌTin a deliberate enjoyment of his nope fulfìlled. Whatever the 
words that, in that unwitnessed and almost awful intervie w, passed 
between them, we may be aure that Brandon spared not one atom 
of his power. The lost and abandoned wife returned home, and ali 
her nature, embruted as it had become by guilt and vile habits, 
hardened into revenge, — that preternatural feeling which may bo 
termed the hope of despair. 

Three nights from that meeting, Brandon'a house was broken 

into. Like the houses of manv legai men, it lay in a dangerous 

and tMnly-populated outakirt of the town, and was easily accessible 

torobbery. Se was awakenedby a noise: he atarted, and fòund 

himselfin the grasp of two men. At ^ ioo\> oi V)s^ ^d. stood a 

temale, raising a Ughi, and her faoe,liag«wc^Vvtìa. wtó&fc^sàssM^ 
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and ghastly with the leprous whiteness of disease and approaching 
deattì, glared full upon nini. 

" It ìs now my turn," said the female, with a grin of soom whioh 
Brandon himself might haye envied ; " you have cursed me. and I 
return the corse ! You have told me tnat my ohild shall never 
name me but to blush. Fool ! I triumph over you : you he shall 
never know to his dying day ! You nave told me, that to my 
ohild and my child's ohild (a long transmission of exeeration). mv 
name— the name of the wife you basely sold to min and to hell. 
should he lefb as a legacy of odium and shamer! Man, vou shall 
teaoh that ohild no fartner lesson whatever : you shall know not 
whether he live or die, or have ohildren to carry on your boasted 
race ; or whether, if he have, those children he not outoasts of the 
earth— the accursed of man and Gtod— the fit offspring of the thing 
you have made me. Wretch! I hurl baok on you the denunoiation 
with whioh, when we met three nights sinoe, you would have erushed 
the victim of your own i>erfidy. i ou shall tread the path of your 
ambition childless, and objectless, and hopeless. Disease shall set 
her stamp upon your fraine. The worm shall batten upon your 
heart. You shall have honours and enjoy them not : you anali 
gain your ambition, and despair : you shall pine for your son, and 
nnd nim not ; or, if you find him, you shall curse the hour in 
which hewas born. Mark me, man — I am dying while I speak — I 
know that I am a prophet in my curse. From this hour I am 
avenged, and you are my soorn ! " 

As the hardest natures sink apnalled before the stony eye of the 
maniao, so, in the dead of the mgnt, pinioned by ruffians, the wild 
and solemn voice (sharpened by passion and partial madness) of 
the ghastly figure before him ouraling through his veins, even the 
haughty and daring character of William Brandon quailed ! He 
uttered not a word. He was found the next morning, bound by 
strong corda to his bed. He spoke not when he was released, but 
went in silence to his child's chamber:— the ohild was gone! 
Several artioles of property were also stolen : the desperate tools 
the mother had employed, worked not perhaps without their own 
reward. 

We need scarcely add, that Brandon set every engine and 
channel of justioe in motion for the disoovery of his son. Ali the 
especial shrewdness and keenness of his own character, aided by 
his professional experience, he employed for years in the same pur- 
suit. Every research was wholly in vain ; nottheremotestvestige 
towards discovery could be traced, until were found (we have re- 
corded whenì some of the artioles that had been stolen. Fate 
treasured in ner gloomy womb, altogether undescried by man, the 
hour and the scene in which the most ardent wish of William 
Brandon was to be realized. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

O Fortuna, viris invida fortibus, 
Quam non sequa bonis premia dividis. 

* * « * * 

And as a hare, whom hoonds and horns pureue, 
Pants to the place firom whence at first he flew. 

* * * * * ■ 

Hcre, to the honseless child of want, 
My door is open stili. — Goldtmith. 

Slowly for Lucy waned the weeks of a winter, which to her 
was the most dreary porti on of life she had ever passed. It became 
the tóme for the iuage to attend one of those periodical visitation» 
so fraught with dread and dismay to the miserable inmates of the 
dark abodes which the complexlaws of this country so bounteously 
supply,— those times of great hilarity and eatang to the legai 
gentry, 

" Who feed on crimes, and fatten on distra», 
And wringr vile mirth from sufiering's last excess." 

Ah ! excellent order of the world which it is so wicked to disturb l 
ITow miraculonsly beautiful must be that system which makes 
wine out of the scorching tears of guilt ; and from the suffoeating 
suspense, the agonised fear. the compeUed and self-mooking bra- 
very, the awfoi sentence, the despairing death-pang of one man, 
furnishes the smirking expeotation of fees, the jovial meeting, and 
the mercenary holiday to another ! " Of Law, nothing less canoe 
said, than that her seat is the bosom of God."* To be sure not : 
Kiohard Hooker, you are perfectly right. The divinity of a Bes- 
sions, and the inspiration of the Old Bailey, are undeniable ! 

The care of Sir William Brandon had effeotually kept from Lucy 1 * 
ear the knowledge of her lover's ignominious situataon. Indeed, 
in her delicate health, even the hard eye of Brandon, and the 
thoughtiess glance of Mauleverer, neroeiyed the danger of suoh a 
discovery. The earl now waiting themain attack on Lucy, till the 
curtain had for ever dropped on Clifford, prooeeded with great 
caution and delicacy in his suit to his purposed bride. He waited 
with the morepatienoe, inasmuch as he had drawn in adrance on 
his friend Sir William for some portionof the heiress's fortune ; and 
he readily allowed that he could not, in the mean while, have a 
befter advooate than he found in Brandon. So persuasive, indeed, 
and so subtle was the eloquence of this able sophist, that often, in 
his artful conversations with his niece, he left even on the unvi- 
tiated and strong, though simple mind of Lucy, an uneasy and 
restless impression, which time might have ripened into an in- 
clination towards the worldly advantages of the marriage at her 

SHooker'a." Eccl«8\aaUc»i 'Po , tìtoJ? , 
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Command. Brandon was no bungling mediator or violent perse- 
cutor. He seemed to acquiesce in her reiection of Mauleverer. He 
scarcely reenrred to the event. He rarely praised the earj himself, 
save forthe obvious qualities of liveliness and good-nature. But 
he snoke, with ali the vivid colours he could infuse at will into his 
woras, of the pleasures and the duties of rank and wealth. Well 
could he appeal alike to ali the prejudices and ali the foibles of 
the human breast, and govern virtue through its weaknesses. 
Lncy had been brought up, like the daughters of most country 
genflemen of ancient family, in an nndue and idle consciousness of 
superior birth ; and she was far from inaccessible to the warmth 
and even feeling (for here Brandon was sincere) with whioh her 
uncle spoke of tne duty of raising a gallant name sunk into disre- 
pnte, and sacrificing our own inclination, for the redecorating the 
mouldered splendour of those who have gone before us. Ir the 
oonfusion of idea, occasioned by a vague pomposityof phrase, or the 
infant inculcation of a scntiment that is mistaken for a virtue, so 
often makes fools of the wise on the subject of ancestry— if it 
clouded even the sarcastic andkeen sense of Brandon himself, we may 
forgive its influence over a girl so little versed in the arts of sound, 
reasoning as poor Lucy, who, it may be said, had never learnt to 
think until she had learnt to love. However, the impression made 
by Brandon, in his hapniest moments of persuasion, was as yet 
onlv transient ; it vanisned before the first thought of Clifford, 
and never snggested to her even a doubt as to the suit of Mau- 
leverer. 
t When the day arrived for Sir "William Brandon to set out on the 
circuit, he oalled Barlow, and cnjoined that acute and intelligent 
servant the strictest caution with respect to Lncy. He bade nim 
deny her to every one, of whatever rank, and carefully to look 
into every newspaper that wa* bronght to her, as well as to with- 
hold every letter, save sneh a& were addressed to her in the jndge's 
own handwriting. Lucy's maid, Brandon had alreadv won over 
to silence ; and the nncle now pleased himself with thinking that 
he had put an effectual guard to every chance of discovery. The 
identity of Lovett with Clifford had not yet even been rumoured, 
and Mauleverer had rightly judged of Clifford ? when he believed 
the prisoner would himself take every precantion against the de- 
tection of that fact. Clifford answered the earrs note and promise 
in a letter, couched in so affecting yet so manly a tone of gratitude, 
that even Brandon was touched wnen he read it. And since his 
confinement and partial recovery of health ? the prisoner had kept 
himself closely secluded, and refused ali visitors. Encouraged by 
this reflection, and the belief in the safety of his precautions, 
Brandon took leave of Lucy. " Farewell ! said he, as he em- 
braced her affectionately. Be sure that yon write to me, and 
forgive me if I do not answer yon punctually. Take care of your- 
selt, my sweet niece, and let me see a fresher colour on that soft 
oheek when I return ! " 

" Take care of yourself rather, my àewc, ta*.t 'v&^r ^^^v 
alinging to him and weeping, as of late laet ^^itoaa^T^TS«^^«» s ' ìA ' 
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her to do at the least agitation. " Why may I not go with you? 
You have seemed to me paler than usuai the last three or four oaya, 
and you complained yesterday. Do let me go with you ; I will be 
no trouble, none at ali ; but 1 am sure you require a nurse." 

"You want to frighten me, mypretty Lucy," said Brandon, 
shaking his head with a smile. I am well, very well: I felt a 
strange rush of blood towards the head yesterday, it is trae ; but I 
feel to day stronger and liffhter than I nave done for years. Once 
more, Goa bless you, my cnild ! " 

And Brandon tore himself away, and commenced his journey. 

The wandering and dramatic eourse of our story nowoonducts us 
to an obscure lane in the metropolis, leading to the Thames, and 
makes us spectators of an affecting farewell between two persona, 
whom the ìnjustice of fate, and the persecutions of men, were about 
perhaps for ever to divide. 

"Adieu, my friend!" said Augustus Tomlinson, as he stood 
looking full on that segment of the face of Edward Popper which 
was leffc unconoealed by a huge hat and a red belcher nandker- 
chief. Tomlinson himself was attired in the full costume of a 
dignified clergyman.. " Adieu, my friend, since you mll remain in 
England, — adieu ! I am, I exult to say, no less sincere a patriot 
than you. Heaven be my witness, how long 1 looked repugnantLy 
on poor Lovett's proposai to quit my belovea country. But ali hope 
of life here is now over ; and really, during the la*»t ten days, I have 
been sohunted from corner to corner, so pla^ued w ith polite invita- 
tions, similar to those given by a farmer's wife to her ducks, ' Dilly, 
dilly, dilly, come and be killed ! ' that my patriotism has been 
proaigiously cooled, and I no longer recoil from thoughts of self- 
banishment. ' The earth,' my dear Ned, as a Greek sage has very 
well observed, — *the earth is 'the same everywhere ! ' and if I am 
asked for my home, I can point, like Anaxagoras, to heaven ! " 

" Ton my soni, you afiect me ! " said Ned, speaking thick, either 
from grief or the pressure of the belcher handkerchief on his 
nicuth ; " it is quite beautiful to hear you talk ! *\ 

•'Bear up, my dear friend," continued Tomlinson; "bear up 
a^ainst your i^esent afflictions. What, to a man who fortifìes 
himself by reason andby reflection on the shortness of life, are the 
little calamities of the body ? "What is imprfsonment, or persecu- 
tion, or cold, or hunger ì— rfiy the bye, you did not forget to put 
the sandwiches irito my coat-pocket ?" 

" Hush !" whispered Ned, and he moved on involuntarily ; " I 
see a man at the other end of the Street." 

" Let us quicken our pace," said Tomlinson ; and the pair pro- 
ceeded towards the river. 

**And now," bepan Ned, who thought he might as well say 
somethin? about himsel£ for hitherto Augustus, in the ardour of 
his frienaship, had been only discussing his own plans; — "and 
now — that is to say., when I leave you, — I shall hasten to dive for 
shelter until the storm blows over. I don't much like living in a 
celiar,, and wearing a smock-froct,--Wt tàoae concealments have 
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place I know of is the Pays Bas, about Thames Court ; so I think 
of hiring an apartment under ground, and taking my meals at poor 
Lovett's old quarters, the * Mug.' — the police will never dream of 
looking in those vulgar haunts ior a man of my fashion/' 

" You cannot, then, tear yourself from England ?" said Tomlin- 
son. 

" No, hang it ! the fellows are so cursed unmanly on the othèr 
side of the water. I hate their wine and their parley woo. Besidea, 
there is no fun there." 

Tomlinson, who was absorbed in his own thoughts, made no 
comment on his friend's excellent reasons against travel, and the 
pair now approached the brink of the river. A boat was in waiting 
to reoeive and conduct to the vessel in whieh he had taken his 
place for Calais, the illustrious emigrant. But as Tomlinson's eye 
teli suddenly on the rude boatman and the little boat which were 
to bear him from his native land ; as he glanoed, too, aerosa the 
blue waters, which a brisk wind wildly agitated, and thought how 
much rougher it would be at sea, where "his soul" invariably 
"sickened at the heaving wave," a whole tide of deep and sorrow- 
ful emotions rushed upon him. 

He turned away : — the spot on which he stood was a piece of 
ground to be let (as a board jproclaimed) upon a building lease ; 
below, desoended the steps which were to conduct him to the boat ; 
around, the desolate epace allowed him to see in far and broad 
extent the spires and domes and chimneys of the great city whose 
inhabitants ne might neyer plunder more. As he looked and 
looked, the tears started to his eyes, and with a gust of enthu- 
siasm little consonant with his temperate and philosophical eharac- 
ter, helifted his right hand from. his black breeches-pocket, and 
burst into the follo wing farewell to the metropolis of his native 
shores : — 

" Farewell, my beloyed London, farewell ! Where «hall I ever 
find a city like you ? Never, till now, did I feel how inexpnessibly 
dear you were to me. You nave been my father, and my brother, 
and my mistress, and my tailor, and my shoemaker, and my 
hatter, and my cook, and my wine-merchant I You and I never 
misunderstood each other. I did not grumble when I saw what 
nne house* and good strong-boxes you gave to other men. No ! I 
rejoiced at their prosperity. I delighted to see a rich man— my 
only disappointment was in stumbling on a poor one. You gave 
riches to my neighbours ; but, generous London, you gave those 
neif hbours to me ! Magnineent streets, ali Christian virtues abide 
within you ! Charity is as common as smoke ! Where, in what 
corner of the habitable world, shall I find human beings with so 
many supernuities ? Where shall I so easily deooy, from benevo- 
lent credulity, those supernuities to myself ? Heaven only knows, 
my dear, dear, darling London, what I lose in you ! public 
charities ! — public institutìons ! — banks that belie mathematì- 
cal axioms, and make lots out of nothing 1 — «&fò\fòTÀ> ^tfsfcstòfcss&ssc 
always to be questioned! — 0' modem ìmì^q^^wsd^ *^s&» "^T^ 
answer!— speculatìons ! — compwQÒi»\--^ -«wkc^ 'Nawv ^^^^ 

tj 1 
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guard against usurerà by making as many as possible ! — churches 
in whioh no one pronte save the parson, and the old women that let 
pews of an evening ! — superb theatres, too amali for parks, too 
enormous for houses, whioh exclude comedy and comfort, and nave 
a monopoly for performing nonsenso gigantically ! — O houses of 
plaster built in a day !— palaces four yards high, with a dome in 
the middle, meant to be invisible ! *— O shops worth thonsands, 
end shopkeepers not worth a shilling! — system of credit by 
which beggars are princes, and princes are beggars ! — imprison- 
ment for Hebt, which lete the mare be stolen, and then looks up 
the bridle! sharpers, bubbles, senatore, beaux, taverna, 
brothels, clubs, houses private and public ! — Lootoit, in a 
word, receive my last adieu ! Long may you nourish in peaoe and 
plenteousness ! May your knaves be witty, and your fools be 
rich ! May you alter only two things — your damnable trioks of 
transportation and hanging ! Those are your sole faults ; but for 
those I would never desert you, — Adieu !' 

Here Tomlinson averted nis head, and then hastily shaking the 
hand of Long Ned with a tremulous and warm grasp, he hurried 
down the stairs and entered the boat. Ned remained motionless 
for some momente, following him with his eyes as he sat at the 
end of the boat, waving a white pocket-handkerchief. At length, 
a line of barges snatched him from the sight of the lingerer, and 
Ned slowly turning away, muttered — " Yes, I have always heard 
that Dame Lobkins's was the safest asylum for misfortune like 
mine. I will go forthwith in search of a lodging, and to-morrow I 
will make my Dreakfast at the ' Mug ! ' " 

Be it our pleasing task, dear reader, to forestali the good robber, 
and return, at the hour of sunrise on the day following Tomlinson' s 
departure, to the scene at which our story commenced. We are 
now once more at the house of Mrs. Margery Lobkins. 

The room which served so many purposes was stili the same as 
when Paul turned it into the arena of his mischievous pranks. 
The dresser, with ite shelves of mingled delf and pewter, occupied 
ite ancient and important station. Only it might be noticed that 
the pewter was more doli than of yore, and that sundry craoks 
made their erratic wanderinss over the yellow surface of the delf. 
The eye of the mistress had become less keen than heretofore, and 
the care of the handmaid had, of necessity, relaxed. The tali 
clock stili tioked in monotonous warning; the blanket-screen, 
haply innocent of soap since we last described it, many-storied, 
ani poly-balladed, stili unfolded its ampie leaves, " rich with the 
spoils oi time." The spit and the musket yet hung from the wall 
in amicable proximation. And the long smooth form, " with many 
a holy text thereon bestrewn" stili afforded rest to the weary 

* We must not suppose this apostrophe to be an anachronism ! Tomlinson, of 
course, refers to some palace of his day ; one of the boxes— Christmas boxes— given 
to the King by his economica! nation of shopkeepers. We suppose it is either 
pulled down or blown down long ago : it is doubtless forgotten by this time, ezcept 
by antiquaries. Nothing is so ephemeral as great houses built by the peopte, 
Your kings play the deuce with their playthings ! 
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traveller, and an object to the vacant stare of Mrs. Margery 
Lobkins, as she lolled in her opposìte seat and forgot the world. 
Bttt poor Piggy Lobb ! there was the alteration ! The soul of the 
woman was gone ! The spirit had evaporated from the human 
bottle ! She sat with open mouth and glassy eye in her chair, 
sidling herself to and fro, with the low, peevish sound of fretful 
age and bodily pain ; sometimes this querulous murmnr sharpened 
into a shrill but unmeaning scold. " There now, you gallows bird ! 
you has taken the swipes without chalking; youwants tooheat, 
the poor widow : but I sees you, I does ! Providenoe protects the 
aged and the innocent — oh, oh ! these twinges will be the death o' 
me! Where's Martha? You jade, you! you wiperous hussey, 
bring the tape here : doesn't you see now I sufters ? Has you no 
bowels, to let a poor Christin cretur perish for want o' help! 
That's the way witn *em, that's the way ! No one cares for I now 
—no one has respect for the gray 'airs of the old ! " And then the 
voice dwindled into the whimpering " tenor of its way." Martha, 
a strapping wenoh with red hair streaming over ner "hills of 
snow,' was not, however, inattentive to the wants of her mistress. 
" Who knows," said she to a man who sat by the hearth, drinking 
tea out of a blue mug, and toasting with great care two or three 
huge rounds of bread, for his own private and especial nutriment 
— "who knows," said she, "whatwe maycome to ourselves?" 
And, so saying, she placed a glowing tumbler by her mistress's 
elbow. But in the sunken prostration of her intelleot, the old 
woman was insensible even to her consolation : she sipped and 
drank, it is true ; but as if the stream warmed not the benumbed 
region through whioh it passed, she continued muttering in a 
crazed and groaning key, " Is this your gratitude, your sarpent ! 
why does not you bring the tape, I tells you ? Àm I of a age to 
drink water like a oss, you nasty thing ! Oh, to think as over I 
should live to be desartea ! " 

Inattentive to these murmurs, which she felt unreasonable, the 
bounoing Martha now quitted the room, to repair to her " upper 
household" avooations. The man at the hearth was the only 
companion left to the widow. Gazing at her for a moment, as she 
sat whining, with a rude compassion in his eye, and slowly 
munohing his toast, which he had now buttered, and placed in a 
delf piate on the hob, this person thus soothingly began : — 

" Ah, Dame Lobkins, if so be as ow little Paul vas a vith you, it 
would be a gallows comfort to you in your latter hend ! " 

The name of Paul made the good woman inoline her head 
towards the speaker; a ray of consciousness shot through her 
bedulled brain. 

" Little Paul, eh, sirs! where is Paul? Paul, I say, my ben- 
cull. Alack ! he's gone — left his poor old nurse to die like a cat in 
a celiar. Oh, Dummie, never live to be old, man ! They leaves us 
to oursels, and then takes away ali the lush with 'em ? I has not 
a drop *o comfort in the varsal world ! " 

Dummie, who at this moment had his own reasons for soothing 
tjie <ìame ? and was anxious to make the most of the opportunità ci 
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a oonyersation as unwitnessed as the preseni replied tenderla : 
and with a cunning likely to promote hi* end, reproaohed Pani 
bitterly for ne ver having ìnformed the dame of his wnereabout and 
his proceedinga. " But come, dame," he wound up, " come, I 
guess as how ne is better nor ali that, and that you need not beat 
your hold brains to think where he lies, or vot he's a doing. Blow 
me tight, Mother Lob,— I az pardon, Mr*. Margery, I should say, 
— if I yonld not give five bob, ay, and five to the tail o' that, to 
nknow what the poor lad is about; I takes a mortai hinterest in 
that 'ere chap ! '* 

"Oh ! oh! ' groaned the old woman, on whose nalsied senso the 
astute inquiries of Dummie Donnaker fell harmless ; " my poor 
sinful carcass ! what a way it be in ! " 

Artfullv again did Dummie Donnaker, nothing defèated, renew 
his attack ; but fortune does not always favonr the wise, and it 
failed Dummie now, for a twofold reason : first, beoause it was not 
possible for the dame to oomprehend him ; secondly, beeause even 
if it had been, she had nothing to reveal. Some of Clifford' s 
neouniary gifts had been conveyed anonymously, aU without 
aireotion or date ; and, for the most part, they had been appro- 
priated by the sage Martha, into whose nandù they feu, to 
ner own private uses. Nor did the dame require Clifford' 8 
grateful eharity ; for she was a woman tolerably well off in this 
world, considerine: how near she was waxing to another. Longer, 
however, might Dummie bave tried his unavailing way, had not the 
door of the inn oreaked on its hinges, and the bulky form of a tali 
man in a smook-frook, but with a remar^ably fine head of hair, 
darkened the threshold. He honoured the dame, who east on him 
a laok-lustre eye, with a sulky, yet ambrosial nod, seized a bottle 
of spirits and a tumbler, ligntea a candle, drew a amali German 
pipe and a tobacoo-box from his poueh, plaoed these several luxu- 
ries on a small table, wheeled it to a far corner of the room, and 
throwing himself into one chair, and his legs into another, he 
enjoyed the result of his pains in amoody and superoilious silenoe. 
Long- and eamestly did the meek Dummie gaze on the face of the 
gentleman before nim. It had been some years since he had last 
beheld it ; but it was one which did not easily esoape the mèmory ; 
and although its proprietor was a man who had risen in the world, 
and gained the height of his profession (a station far beyond the 
diurnal sphere of Dummie Dunnaker), and the humble purloiner 
was, therefore, astonished to encounter him in these lower regions, 
yet Dummie's recolleotion carried him back to a day when they 
had gone shares together without respeot of persons, and been 
right jolly partners in the practical game of beggar-my-neighbour. 
Wnile, however, Dummie Dunnaker, who was a little inolined to 
be shy, deliberated as to the propriety of claiming acquaintanee- 
ship, a dirty boy, with a face whicn betokened the rrost, as Dummie 
himself said, like a plum dying of the scarlet fever, entered the 
room, with a newspaper in his dexter paw. " Qreat news ! — ^reat 
news!" eried the urohin, imitating hit voeiferous originala 
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in the Street ; "ali àbout the famous Captain Lorett, as large as 
fcfe!" 

"Old your blarney, you blatter-gowl;" said Duxnmie, rebuk- 
ingly, and seizing the journal. 

"Master says as how he must have it to send to Clapham, 
and can't spare it tfor more than a \>ur!" said the boy, ashe 
withdrew. 

" J'members the day/' saidDammie, with the zeal of a clsnsman, 
" when the * Mug ' took a paper ali to itsel* instead of fring it by 
theioblike!" 

Thereon, he opened the paper with a fìHit), and gave himself tip 
to the lecture. But the tali stranger, half rising with a start, 
exclaimed, *• Can't you have the manners to be communicative ? — 
do you think nobody cares aboxit Captain Lovett but yourself ?" 

On this, Dummie tnrned round on his chair, and, with a "bìow 
me tight, you're velcome, I'm sure," began as follows (we copy 
the paper, not the diction of the reader) :— 

" The trial of the notorions Lovett commences this day. Great 
exertions have been made by people of ali classe* to procure seats 
in the Town Hall, which will be fall to a degree never before known 
in this peaceful province. No lese than seven indictments are said 
to await the prisoner ; it has been agreed that the robbery of Lord 
Maukverer snould be the first to come on. The principal witness 
in this case against the prisoner is understood to be the king's 
evidence, Mac Ghrawler. No news, as yet, have been circulated 
concerningthe suspected accomplices. Angustns TomHnson and Ed- 
ward Popper. It is belie ved that the forme r has left the country, and 
that the latter is lurking among the low refuges of guHt with which 
the heart of the metropolis abounds. Report speaks highly of the 
person and manners of Lovett. He is also supposed to be a man of 
some talent, and was formerly engaged in an obscure periodica!, 
edited by Mac Grawler, and termedthe Altenceum, or Asinceum. 
Nevertheless, we apprehend that his origin is remarkably low, and 
suitable to the nature of his pursuits. The prisoner will be most 
fortunate in a iudge. Never did any one holding the same high 
office as Sir William Brandon earn an equal reputation in so short 
a timer The Whigs are accustomed to sneer at us, when we insist 
on the private virtues of our public men. Let them look to Sii* 
William Brandon, and confess that the austerest morais m&y be 
linked with the soundest knowledge and the most brilliant genius. 

The opening address of the learned judge to the jury at 

is perhaps the most impressive and solemn piece of eloquence in the 
English laaguage ! " À cause far this eulogium might haply be 
found in another part of the paper, in which it was said, "Among 
the ht#her ciroles, we understand, the rumour has gone forth, that 
Sir William Brandon is to be recalled to his old parliamentary 
career in a more elevated scene^ So highly are this gentleman 1 *» 
talents respected by his majesty and the ministers, that they are, 
it is reported, anxious to seoure his assistance in the House of 
Lords!* 
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When Dummie had spelt his "toilsome march" through the 
first of the above extracts, he turned round to the teli stranger, and 
eyeing him with a sort of winking significance, said, — 

" So Mao Qrawler peaohes ! blows the gaff on his pals, eh ! Vel 
now, I always suspected that 'ere son of a gun ! Do you know, he 
iised to be at the ' Mug ' many's a day, a teaohing our little Paul ; 
and says I to Piggy Lobb, says I, * Blow me tight, bnt that oove is 
a queer one ! and ìf he does not come to be scragged,* says I, ' it 
vili only be because he'll torn a rusty, and serag one of his pals ! ' 
So you sees" (bere Dummie looked round, and his voioe sank 
into a whisper) " so you sees, Meester Pepper, I vas no fool 
there!" 

Long Ned dropped his pipe, and said, sourly, and with a suspi- 
cious frown, " What ! you know me ?" 

"To be aure and sartain I does," answered little Dummie, 
walking to the table where the robber sat. <( Does not you know 
I?" 

Ned regarded the interrogato with a sullen glanee, which 
gradually brightened into knowledge. " Ah ! " said he with the air 
of a Brummel, " Mr. Bummie, or Dummie; I think, eh ì Shake a 
paw— I'm glad to see you. Reoolect the last time I saw you, 
yourather affronted me. Never mind. I dare say you dia not 
mean it." Encouraped by this affable reception from the high- 
wayman, though a little embarrassed by Ned's allusion to former 
conduct on his part, which he felt was just, Dummie grinned, 
pushed a stool near Ned, sat himself down, and carefully ayoiding 
any immediate answer to Ned's complaint, he rejoined : — 

Do you know, Meester Pepper, you struck I ali of a heap. I 
oould not nave sposed as how you'd condescend nowadays to corno 
to the ' Mug/ vhere I never seed you but once afore. Lord love 
ye, they says as 'ow you go to ali the fine places in ruffles, with a 
pair of silver pops in your vaistcoat pocket ! Vy, the boys here- 
abouts say that you and Meester Tomlinson, and this 'ere poor 
devil in quod, vere the finest gemmen in town ; and, Lord, for to 
think of your ciwility to a pitirul rag-merchant like I ! " 

" Ah ! ' said Ned, gravely, " there are sad nrinciples afloat now. 
They want to do away with ali distinctions in ranks,— to make a 
duke no better than his valet, and a gentleman highwayman class 
with a filcher of fogles.* But, dammee, if I don't think misfortune 
levels us ali quite enough : and misfortune brings me bere, little 
Dummie!" 

" Ah ! you vants to keep out of the vay of the bulkies ! " 

" Kight. Since poor Lovett was laid by the heels, which I must 
say was the fault of his own deuoed gentlemanlike behaviour to 
me and Augustus (you've heard of Graz, you sayj, the knot of us 
seems quite broken. One's own friends look inclined to play one 
false ; and really the queer cuffins hover so sharply upon us, that 
I thouffht it saie to duck for a tine. So I have taken a lodeing 
in a celiar, and I intend for the next three months to board at 

* Fickpocket 
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he ' Mng.' I nave heard that I may be sure of lying snug liere ; 
— Burnirne, your health ! Give us the bacoy ! " 

"I say, Meester Pepper," said Dummie, clearing: his throat, 
when he had obeyed ine request, " oan you teli I, if so be you as 
met in your travels our little Paul ? Poor chap ! You knows as 
ow and vy he vas sent to quod by Justice Burnflat. Vel, ven he 
got out he vent to the devil, or summut like it, and ve nave not 
card a vord of hi in sìnce. You 'members the lad — a 'nation fine 
culi» tali and strai&ht as a harrow ! " 

** Why, you fool." said Ned, " don't you know,"— then check- 
in £ nino self suddenl y,— " ah ! by the bye ? that rigmarole oath !— I 
was not to teli ; though now it's past caring for, I fear ! It is no 
use looking after the seal when the letter's burnt." 

11 Blow me/' cried Dunnaker, with unaffected vehemence. " I 
see's as how you know vot's come of he ! Many's the good turn 
TU do you, if you vili but teli I." 

" Why, does he owe you a dozen bobs;* or what, Dummie?" 
said Ned. 

" Not he— not he," cried Dummie. 

"What, then, you want to do him a mischief of some sort ?" 

" Do little Paul a mischief ! " ejaculated Dummie ; " vy, I've 
known the culi ever since he was that high ! No, but I vants to 
do him a great sarvice, Meester Pepper, and myself too, — and you 
to boot, for aught that I know, Meester Pepper. 

" Humph ! " said Ned ; " humph ! what do you mean ? I do, 
it is trae, know where Paul is ; out you must teli me first why 
you wish to know, otherwise you may ask your grandfather for 
me." 

A long, sharp, wistful survey did Mr. Dummie Dunnaker cast 
around him before he rejoined. Ali seemed safe and convenient 
for confidential communication. The supine features of Mrs. 
Lobkins were hushed in a drowsy stupor : even the grey cat that 
lay by the fire was curled in the embrace of Morpheus. Neverthe- 
less, it was in a dose whisper that Dummie spoke. 

" I dares be bound, Meester Pepper, that you 'members vel ven 
Harry Cook, the great highvayman — poor fellow, he's gone vhere 
ve must ali 50, — brought you, then quite a gossoon,f for the first 
time, to the little back parlour at the * Cock and Hen,' Dewereux 
Court." 

Ned nodded assent. 

" And you 'members as how I met Harry and you there, and I 
vas ali afeard at you— cause vy? I had never seen you afore, 
and ve vas a goingf to crack a swelVs crib.% And Harry spoke 
up for you, and said as ow, though you had just gone on the 

* Shillings. 

t Thereader has probably observed the use made by Dummie and Mrs. Lobkins of 
Irish phraseology or pronunciatìon. This is a remarkable trait in the dialect of the 
lowest orders in London, owing, we sappose, to their Constant association with 
emigrante from " the first flower of the earth." Perhaps it is a modish affectation 
among the gentry of St. Giles's, just as we eke out ourmother tongue with French 
at Mayfair. 

t Break into a gentleman's house. 
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town, you was already prime up to gammon : — you 'members, 

" Ay, I remember ali," said Ned ; " it was the first and only 
house I ever had a ,hand in breaking into. Harry wa* a fellow 
of low habits, so I dropped his acquaintance, and took solely to 
the road, or a chance ingenuity now and then. I have no idea of 
a gentleman torning cracksman."* 

44 Vel, so you vent with us, and we slipped you through a pane 
in the kitchen vindow. Yon vas the least 01 uà, big as you be 
now ; and you vent round, and opened the door for ps ; and yen 
you had opened the door, you saw a voman had joined us, and 
you were a funked then, and stayed vithout the crib, to keep 
vatch vhile ve vent in." 

44 Well, well," cried Ned, M what the devil has ali thi» rigma- 
role got to do with Paul ? " 

44 Now don't be glimnashey, but let me go on smack right about. 
"Veli, ven ve carne out, you minds as ow the voman had a bundle 
in her arms, and you spake to her, and she answered you roughly, 
and left us ali, and vent straight home ; and ve vent and fenced 
the swagf that wery night, and afterwards napped the reputar s.% 
And aure you made us laugh artily, Meestei Pepper, when you 
said, says you, * That 'ere voman is a rum blowen ì ' So she vas, 
Meester Popper ! " 

"0 spare me," said Ned, affectedly, "and make haste; you 
keep me ali in the dark. By the way, I remember that you joked 
me about the bundle ; and when I asked what the woman had 
wrapped in it, you swore it was a ehild. Bather more likely that 
the girl, whoever she was, would have left a child behind her, 
than carried one off!" The face of Dummie waxed big with con- 
scious importance. 

*' Veli, now, you would not believe us ; but it vas ali true ; that 
'ere bundle vas the voman's child, I spose an unnatural von by 
the gemman : she let us into the ouse on eondition we helped her 
off with it. And, blow me tight, but ve paid ourselves vel for 
our trouble. That 'ere voman was a strange oretur ; they say she 
had been a lord's blowen ; but howsomever, she was as ot-eaded 
and hodd as if she had been. There vas hold Niek's hown row 
made on the matter, and the revard for our (de)teotion vas so 
great, that as you vas not much tried yet, Harry though it best 
ior to take you vith im down to the country, and told you as ow it 
vas ali a flam about the child in the bundle ! " 

44 Faith," said Ned, 44 1 believed him readily enough ; and poor 
Harry was twisted shortly after, and I went into Ireland for 
safety, where 1 stayed two years — and deuced good claret I got 
there ! " 

44 So, vhiles you vas there," continued Dummie, * 4 poor Judy, 
the voman, died, — she died in this wery ouse, and left the horphan 
to the (af)-fection of Pis^gy Lob, who was 'nailon fond of it 
sure/y. Oh! but I 'members vot a night it vas ven poor Judy 

* Burglar. f Sold the booty. * Took our ahares. 
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died ; the vind vìstled like mad, and the rain tumbled about as if 
it had got a holyday ; and there the poor creature lay raving just 
over ed of this room we sits in ! Laus-a-me, vot a signt it vas ! " 

Here Dummie paused, and seemed to recali in imagination the 
scene he had witnessed ; but over the mind of Long Ned a ray of 
laghi broke slowly. 

44 Whew l" said he, lifting up his forefinger, " whew ! I smeli a 
rat ; this stolen child, then, was no other than Paul. But, pray, 
to whom did the house belonff ? for that fact Harry never commu- 
nicated to me. I only heard the owner was a lawyer, or parsoli, 
or some such thing" 

44 Vy now, I'U teli you, but don't be glimflashey. So, you see, 
yen Judy died, and Harry was seragged, I vas the only von living 
who vas up to the secret ; and vhen Mother Lob waa a taking a 
drop to comfort her vhen Judy vent off, I hopens a great box in 
which poor Judy kept her duds and rattletraps, and surety I finds 
at the bottom of the box hever so many lettera and sich hke, — for 
I knew as ow they vas there ; so I vhips these off and carries 'em 
ome vith me, and soon arter Mother Lod sold me the box o' duds — 
for two quids — 'cause vy? I vas a rag-merchant ! So now, I 
'solved, since the secret vos ali in my hown keeping, to keep it as 
tight as vinkey : for first you sees as ow I vas afeard I should be 
hanged if I vent for to teli,— 'cause vy ! I stole a vatch, and lots 
more, as veli as the burchia ; and next, I vas afeard as ow the 
mother might come back and haunt me, the same as Sali haunted 
Villy, for it vas a orrid night vhen her soul took ving. And hover 
and above this, Meester repper, I thought summut might turn 
nup by-and-by, in vhich it vould be best for I to keep my 
hown oounsel and nab the revard, if I hever durst make myself 
known." 

Here Dummie prooeeded to narrate how frightened he had been 
lest Ned «hould discover ali ; when (as it may be remembered, 
Popper informed Paul at the beginning of this mstory) ne encoun- 
tered that worthy at Dame Lobkins's house, — how this fear had 
induced him to testify to Pepi>er that coldness and rudeness which 
had so enraged the haughty liighwayman, and how great had been 
his relief and delight at fìnding that Ned returned to the " Mug " 
no more. He next proceeded to inform his new confidant of his 
meeting with the father (the sagacious reader knows where and 
when), and of what took place at that event. He said how, in his 
first negotiation with the father, prudently resolving to communi- 
cate drop by drop such infqrmation as he possessed, he merely, 
besides confessing to a share in the robbery, stated that he thought 
he knew the house, &c. to which the infant had been consigned, — 
and that, if so, it was stili alive : but that he would inquire. He 
then related how the sanguine father, who saw that hangins^ Dum- 
mie for the robbery of his house might not be half so likely a 
method to recover "his son as bribery and conciliation, not only 
forgave him his former outrage, but whetted his appetite to the 
searoh by rewarding him for his disclosure. He then proceeded to 
state how, unable anywhere to find Paul, or any trace of him % he 
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amused the sire from time to time with forged excuses ;— how, at 
first, the sums he received macie him by no means de/rirous to 
expedite a discovery that would terminate such satisfactory 
receipts ; — how at length the magnitude of the proffered rewarcf, 
joinea to the threats of the sire, had made him Decome seriously 
anxious to learn the real fate and present " whereabout" of 
Paul : — how, the last time he had seen the father, he had, by way 
of propitiation and first fruit, taken to him ali the papera left by the 
unnappy mother, and secreted by himself : and now he was now 
delighted to fina that Ned was aoquainted with Paul's address. 
Since he despaired of fìnding Paul by his own exertions alone, he 
beeame less tenacious of his secret, and he now proffered Ned, on 
discovery of Paul, a third of that reward the whole of which he 
had once hoped to engross. 

Ned's eyes and mouth opened at this proposition. " But the 
name— the name of the fatner ? you have not told me that yet ! " 
cried he, impatiently. 

" Noa, noa ! " saia Dummie, archly, " I doesn't teli you ali, t£U 
you tells I summut. Yhere's little Paul, I say ; and vhere be us 
toget athim?" 

Ned heayed a sigh. 

" Às for the oath," said he, musin^ly, " it would be a sin to keep 
it, now that to break it can do him no harm, and may do him 
good ; especially as, in case of imprisonment or death, the oath is 
not held to be binding : yet I fear it is too late for the reward. The 
father will scarcely tnank you for fìnding his son ! — Know, Dum- 
mie, that Paul is in gaol, and that ne is one and the same 

person as Captain Lovett. 

Astonishment neverwrote in more legible characters than she 
now displayed on the rough features of Dummie Dnnnaker. So 
strong are the sympathies of a profession compared with ali others, 
that Dummie's first confused thought was that of pride, " The 
great Captain Lovett ! " he faltered. " Little Paul at the top of 
the profession! Lord, Lord! — I always said as how he'd the 
hambition to rise ! " 

" Well well, but the father's name ? " 

At this question, the expression of Dummie's face fell, — a sudden 
horror struggled to his éyes — 

****** 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Why U it that, at momento, therc creeps over va an awe, a terror, overpowering 
but undeftned ? Why is it that we shudder without a cause, and feel the warm life- 
blood stand stili in ita courses ? Are the dead too near ?— Falkland. 

Ha ! sayest thou? Hideous thought, I feel it twine 
O'er my iced heart, as curia around his prey 
The sure and deadly serpent ! 

* * • * • 

***** 
What ! in the hush and in the solitade 
Pass'd that dread soul away }—Love and Hatred. 

The evening prior to that morning in which the above conver- 
satici! occurred, Brandon passed alone in his lodging at — -. 
He had felt himself too unwell to attend the customary wassail, 
and he sat indolently musing in the solitude of the old-fashioned 
ohamber to which he was consigned. There, two wax-candles on 
the smooth, quaint table, dimly struggled against the gloom of 
heavy panels, whioh were relieved at unfrequent intervals by por- 
traits in oaken frames, dinpy, harsh, and important with the pomp 
of laced garments and flowin^ wigs. The predilection of the land- 
lady for modera tastes had, indeed, on each side of the huge fire- 
place, snspended more novel master-pieces of the fine arts. In 
emblematic gorgeonsness hung the pictures of the four Seasons, 
buxom wenches ali, save Winter, who was deformedly bodied forth 
in the likeness of an aged carie. These were interspersed by an 
engraving of Lord Mauleverer, the lientenant of the neighbouring 
oounty, Iooking extremely majestical in his peer's robes ; and by 
three typifications of Faith, Hope, and Charity— ladies with whom 
it may be donbted if the gay earl ever before cultivated so dose an 
intimacy . Curtains, of that antique chintz, in which f asces of stripes 
are alternated by rows of flowers, filled the interstices of three 
Windows ; a heavy sideboard occurjied the ^reater portion of one 
side of the room ; and on the opposite side, in the rear of Brandon, 
a vast screen stretched its slow length along, and relieved the 
unpopulated and, as it were, desolate comfort of the apartment. 

ralé and imperfectly streamed the light upon Brandon's face, as 
he sat in his large chair, leaning his cheek on one hand, and 
gazing with the unconscious earnestness of abstraction on the clear 
nre. At that moment a whole phalanx of gloomy thought was 
sweeping in successive array aerosa his mind. His early ambition, 
his iÙ-omened marriage, the causes of his after-rise in the wrong- 
judging world, the first dawn of his reputation, his rapid and 
flattering successes, his present elevation, his aspiring hope of far 
higher onice, and more patrician honours — ali these pnantoms 
passed before him in che^uered shadow and light ; but ever with 
eaoh stalked one disquieting and dark remembrance — the loss of 
his only son. 
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Weaving Iris ambition with tlie wish to revive the pride of his 
hereditary name, every aoquisition of fortune or of fame rendered 
him yet more anxious to nnd the only one who could perpetuate 
these hollow distinctìons to his race. 

" I shall recover him yet I " he broke out Bullenly and aloud. 
As he spoke, a quick — darting^—spasmodio pain ran shivering 
through nis whole fraine, and then fìxed for one instant on his 
heart with a gripe like the talons of a bird : it passed away, and 
was followed by a deadly siokness. Brandon rose, and fìlling 
himself a large tumbler of water, drank with avidity. The siok- 
ness passed off like the preeeding pain ; but the sensation had of 
late been often felt by Brandon, and disrerarded, — for few persons 
were less afflicted with the self-torture of hypochondria ; but now, 
that night, whether it was more keen than usuai, or whether his 
thoueht had touched on the string that jars naturally on the most 
startung of human anticipations, we know not, but as he resumed 
his seat, the idea of his approaching dissolution ahot like an ioe- 
bolt through his breast. 

So intent was this scheming man upon the living objects of the 
world, and so little were his thoughts accustomed to turn towards 
the ultimate goal of ali things, that this idea obtruding itself 
abruptly upon him ; startled him with a £hastly awe. Refeit the 
colour rush from his oheek, and a tingling and involuntary paia 
ran wandering through the channels of bis blood, even from the 
roots of the hair to the soles of his feet. But the stern soni of 
Brandon was not one which shadows oould aflright. He nerved 
himself to meet the grim thought thus foroed upon his menta! eye, 
and he gazed on it with a steady and enduring look. 

" "Well," thought be, " is my hour oominjr, or have I yet the 
ordinary term of mortai nature to expect ? It is trae, I ha ve lately 
suffered these strange revulsions of the frame with somewhat of an 
alarming frequency : perhaps this medicine, which healed the 
anguish of one innrmity, has prodùoed another more immediately 
deadly ! Yet why should I think this ì My sleep is sound and 
cairn, my habits temperate, my mind active and clear as in it» 
best days. In my youth, I never played ifoe traitor with my oon- 
stitution ; why should it desert me at the very threshold of my 
age ! Nay, nay, these are but passing twitches, chills of the blood 
tnat begins to wax thin. Shall I learn to be lesa rigorous in my 
diet ? Perhaps wine may reward my abstinenoe in avoiding it for 
my luxuries, by becoming a cordial to my neceesities ! Ay, I will 
consult — I will consult, I must not die yet. I have, let me see, 
three — four grades to gain before the ladder is scaled. And, above 
ali, I must regain my child ! Lucy married to Mauleverer, myself a 
peer, my son wedded to — ^whom ? Prav God he be not married already . 
My nephews and my children nobles ! the house of Brandon re- 
stored, my power high in the upward gazo of mene my* fune set 
on a more lasting basis than a skill in the quirks of law : these are 
t/et to come, these I will not die till I have enjoyed ! Men die not till 
their destinies are fulfilled. The spirit that swells and soari within 
me says that the destiny of William Brandon is but half begun ì " 
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With this conclusion, Brandon sought bis pillow. What were 
the reflections of the prisoner whom ne was to judge ? Need we 
aak ? Let us picture to ourselves his shattered healtn, the languor 
of siokness heightening the gloom which makes the very air of a 
gaol — his certainty of the doom to be passed against him, his 
knowledge that tie uncle of Lucy Brandon was to he his judge, 
that Mauleverer was to be his accuser ; and that in ali human pro- 
bability the only woman he had ever loved must sooner or later 
learn the criminality of his life and the ignominy of his death ; 
let us but glance at the above blackness of circumstances that 
surrounded him, and it would seem that there is but little doubt 
as to the complexion of his thoughts ! Perhaps, indeed, even in 
that terrible and desolate hour, one sweet face shone on him, " and 
dashed the darkness ali away." Perhaps, too, whatever might be 
the stin^s of his conscience, one thought, one remembranoe of a 
temptation mastered, and a sin escaped, brought to his eyes tears 
that were sweet and healing in their source. But the heart of a 
man, in Clifford's awful situation, is dark and inscrutable ; and 
often, when the wildest and gloomiest external circumstances 
surround us, their reflection sleeps like a shadow, cairn and stili 
upon the mind. 

The next morning, the whole town of (a town in which, 

we regret to say, an accident once detained ourself for three 
wretched days, and which we can, speakin§: therefore from pro- 
found experience, assert to be in ordinary times the most melan- 
choly ana peopleless-looking congregation of houses that a sober 
imagination can conceive) exhibited a scene of such bustle, anima- 
tion, and jovial anxiety, as the trial for life or death to a fellow- 
creature can alone excite in the phlegmatic breàsts of the English. 
Around the court the crowd thickened with every moment, until 
the whole market-place, in which the town-haìl was situated, 
became one living mass. The Windows of the houses were filled 
with women, some of whom had taken that opportunity to make 
parties to breakfast ; and little round tables, witn tea and toast on 
them,caught the eyes of the grinning mobbists as they gaped 
impatiently upwards. 

" Ben," saia a stout yeoman, tossing up a halfpenny, and catch- 
ing the said coin in his right hand, wnich he immediately covered 
with the left, — " Ben, heads or tails that Lovett is hanged : heads 
hanged, tails not, for a crown." 

" Pettìcoats, to be sure," quoth Ben, eating an appiè ; and it was 
heads ! 

"Dammee, you've lost!" cried the yeoman, rubbing his rough 
hands with fflee. 

It would nave been a fine sight for Àsmodeus, could he have 

perched on one of the housetops of the market-place of , 

and looked on the murmuring ano. hearing sea of mortality below. 
Oh ! the sight of a crowd round a court of law, or a gibbet, ought 
to make the de vii split himself with laughter. 

WMLe the mob was frettin^, and pushing, and swearing, and 
grinning, aodbetting, andpicking pockets, and trampling feèt, and 
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tearing gowns, and scrambling nearer and nearer to the doors and 
Windows of the court, Brandon was slowly concluding his abstemious 
repast preparatore to attendance on his jndicial duties. His foot- 
man entered with a letter. Sir "William glanced rapidly over the 
seal (one of those immense sacrifioes of wax usea at that day), 
adorned with a hnge coat of arms, surmonnted with an earls 
coronet, and decorated on either side with those supporterà so dear 
to heraldio taste. He then toro open the letter, and read as 
follows : — 

" My deab Sol William, 

" You know that. in the last conversation I had the honour to 
hold with you, I alluded, though perhaps somewhat distantly, to 
the esteem whioh his majesty had personally expressed for your 
prinorples and talents, and his wish to testify it at the earliest op- 
portunity . There will be, as you are doubtless aware, an immediate 
creation of four neerages. Your name stands second on the list. 
The choice of tiue his majesty graciously leaves to you ; but he 
has hinted, that the respectable antiquity of your family would 
make him best pleased were you to select the name of your own 
family-seat, whioh, if I mistake not, is "Warlock. You will instruct 
me at your leisure as to the manner in whioh the patent should be 
made out, touching the sucoession, &c. Perhaps (excuse the licence 
of an old friend) this event may induce you to forsake your long- 
cherished celibacy. I need not add that this accession of rank wul 
be accompanied by professional elevation. You will see by the 

Sapers that the death of leaves vacant the dignity of Chief 
aron ; and I am at length empowered to offer you a station pro- 
portioned to your character and talents. 

" "With great consideration, 
" Believe me, my dear Sir, 

" Very truly yours, 



" {Private and Confidential.)" 

Brandon's dark eye glanced quickly from the signature of the 
premier, affixed to this communication, towards the mirror opposite 
him. He strode to it, and examined his own countenanoe with a 
long and wistful gaze. Never, we think, did youthful gallant 
about to repair to the trysting-spot, in which fair looks make the 
greatest of earthly advantages, gaze more anxiously on the impar- 
tial glass than now did the asoetic and scornful judge ; and never, 
we ween, did the eye of the said gallant retire with a more satisned 
and triumphant expression. 

" Yes, yes !" muttered the judge ; "no sign of infirmity is jret 
written nere ; the blood flows clear and warm enough, tne cheek 
looks finn too, and passiny full, for one who was always of thelean 
kind. Aha ! this letter is a oordial, an elixir vita. I feel as .if a 
new lease were granted to the reluctant tenant. Lord Warlook, 
the first Baxon of Warlook,—Lord Chief Baron.—What next ì M 
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As he spoke, he strode unconsciously away ; folding his arras 
with that sort of joyous and oomplacent gesture which implies the 
idea of a man hugging himself in a silent delight. Assuredly, had 
the most skilful physician then looked upon the ardent and all- 
li^hted face, the finn step, the elastie and muscular frame, the 
vigorous air of Brandon, as, he mentally continued his soliloquy, he 
would have predicted for him as fair a grasp on longevity as the 
chanees of mortai life will allow. He was interrupted by the ser- 
vant entering. 
'* It is twenty-fi ve minutes after nine, sir," said he, respectfolly. 
" Sir,— rir ! " repeated Brandon. " Ah, well ! so late P ' 
" Yes, sir, and the sheriff's carriage is almost at the door." 
" Humph !— -minister,— peer,— Warlock,— succession.— My son, 
my son !-— would to God that I could find thee ! " 

Such were Brandon's last thoughts as he left the room. It was 
with great diffioulty, so dense was the crowd, that the judge drove 
up to the court. As the carriage slowly passed, the spectators 
pressed to the Windows of the venicle, and stood on tiptoe to catch 
a view of the cele^rated lawyer. Brandon's face, never long indi- 
cative of his feelings, had now settled into its usuai gravity, and 
the severe loffciness of his look ohQled, while it satisfied, the curi- 
osity of the vulgar. It had been ordered that no person should be 
admitted until the judge had taken his seat onthebench; and 
this order occasioned so much delay, owing to the accumulated 
pressure of the vast and miscellaneous group, that it was more than 
naif an hour before the court was able to obtain that decent order 
puiting the solemnity of the occasion. At fìve minutes before ten, 
a universal and inaescribable movement announced that the pri- 
soner was put to the bar. We read in one of the journals of that 
day, that, " on being put to the bar, the prisoner looked round with 
a long and anxious gaze, whioh at length settled on the judge, and 
then dropped, while the prisoner was observed to changecoun- 
tenance slightly. Lovett was dressed in a plain dark suit; he 
seemed tobe about six feet high ; and though thin and worn, 
probably from the effect of his wound and imprisonment, he is re- 
markably well made, and exhibits the outward appearance of that 
great personal strength which he is said to possess, and which is 
not unfrequently the characteristic of daring criminals. His face 
is handsome and prepossessing, his eyes and hair dark, and his 
oomplexion pale, possibly from the effects of his oonfinement; 
there was a certain sternness in his countenance during the greater 
part of the trial. His behaviour was remarkably collected and 
composed. The prisoner listened with the greatest attention to the in- 
dictmentwhich tìie reader will findinanother part ofourpaper, charg- 
ing him with the highway robbery of Lord Mauleverer, on the night 

of the of — — last. He occasionally inclined his body forward, 

and turned his ear towards the court : and he was observed, as the 
jury was sworn, to look steadily in the face of each. He breathed 
thick and hard when the various aliases he had assumed, Howard, 
Cavendish, Jackson, &c, were read ; \r > t smiled, with an unac- 
oountable expression, when the list was completed, as if exulting, 

x 
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at the varieties of his ingenuity. At twenty-five minntes pastten, 
Mr. Dyebright, the counsel for the crown, stated the case to the 

Mr. Dyebright was a lawyer of great eminence ; he had been a 
Whig ali his fife, but had latterly become remarkable for his insin- 
cerity, and subseryience to the wishes of the higher powers. His 
talents were peculiar and effective. If he had little eloquenee, he 
had much power ; and his legai knowledge was sound and exten- 
sive. Manv of his brethren excelled him in display ; but no 
one, like him, possessed the secret of addressine a jury. Win- 
ningfly familiar ; seemingly candid to a degree tnat scarcely did 
justioe to his cause, as if he were in an agony lest he should 
persuade you to lean a hair-breadth more on his side of the 
case than justice would allow; apparently ali made un of good, 
homely, virtuous feeling, a disinterested regard for trutu, a brani 
yet tender honesty, seasoned with a fewamiable fireside preiudices, 
which always come home to the hearts of your fathers of families 
and thorough-bred Britons ; versed in ali the niceties of language, 
and the magic of names ; if he were defending crime, carefully 
calling it misfortune ; if attacking misfortune, constantly oalling 
it crime ; — Mr. Dyebright was exactly the man born to nerrert 
justice, to tickle jurors, to cozen trutn with a friendly amile, and 
to obtain a vast reputation as an excellent adVocate. He began 
by a long preliminary flourish on the importance of the case. He 
said that he should, with themost scrupulous delicacy, avoid every 
remark calculated to raise unneccessary prejudice aguinst the 
prisoner. He should not allude to his unhappy notoriety, his 
associations with the lowest dregs. — (Here un iumped the counsel 
for the prisoner, and Mr. Dyebright was callea to order.) " Qod 
knows,' resumed the learned gentleman, looking wistfully at the 
jury, "that my learned friend might nave spared himself this 
warning. God knows I would rather fifty of the wretched inmates 
of this county gaol were to escape unharmed, than that a hair of 
the prisoner you behold at the Dar should be unjustly touched. 
The life of a human being is at stake ; we should be guilty our- 
selves of a crime, which on our death-beds we should tremolo to 
recali, were we to suffer any consideration, whether of interest or of 
prejudice, or of undue fear for our own properties and lives, to bias 
us even to the turning of a straw against the ^infortunate prisoner. 
Gentlemen, if you find me travelling a single inchfrom my case — 
if you find me saying a single word calculated to harm the prisoner 
in your eyes, ana unsupported by the evidence I shall calL then I 
imploro you not to depend upon the vigilance of my learnea friend, 
but to treasure these my errors in your recollection, and to consider 
them as so many arguments in favour of the prisoner. If, gentle- 
men, I could by any possibility imagine that your verdict would 
be favourable to the prisoner, I can, unaffectedly and from tho 
bottom of my heart, declare to you that I should rejoice ; a case 
might be lost, but a fellow-creature would be saved ! Callous as 
we of the legai profession are believecL we have feelings like you ; 
and I ask any one of you, gentlemen or the jury, any one who has 
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ever felt the pleasures of social intercourse, the joy of charity, the 
heart's rewara of benevolence, — I ask any one of voti, whether, if 
he were placed in the arduous situation I now hold, ali the per- 
suasions of vanity would not vanish at once from his mind, and 
whether his defeat as an advocate would not be rendered dear to 
him, by the common and fleshly sympathies of a man! But, 
gentlemen [Mr. Dyebright's voice at once deepened and faltered], 
there is a duty, a painful duty, we owe to our country ; and never, 
in the long course ofmy professional experience, do I remember an 
instance in which it was more called forth than in the present. 
Mercy, gentlemen, is dear, very dear to us ali ; but it is the dead- 
liest mjury we can inflict on mankind when it is bought at the 
expense of justice." 
The learned gentleman then, after a few farther prefatory obser- 

vations, proceeded to state how, on the night of last, Lord 

Mauleverer was stopj>ed and robbed by three men, masked, of a 
sum of money amountdng to above three hundred and fifty pounds, 
a diamond snuff-box, rings, watch, and a case of most valuable 
jewels, — how Lord Mauleverer, in endeavouring to defend him- 
self, had passed a bullet through the clothes of one of the robbers 
— how, it would be proved, that the gannente of the prisoner, found 
in a cave in Oxfordshire, and positively sworn to by a witness he 
should produce, exhibited a rent similar to such a one as a bullet 
would produce,— how, moreover, it would be positively sworn to 
by the same witness, that the prisoner Lovett had come to the 
cavern with two accomplices not yet taken up, since their rescue 
by the prisoner, and boasted of the robbery he had just committed ; 
that in the clothes and sleeping-apartment of the robber tb? 
articles stolen from Lord Mauleverer were found, and that the 
purse containing the notes for three hundred pounds, the only 
thing the prisoner could probably have obtained time to carry off 
with him, on the morning in which the cave was entered by the 
policemen, was found on nis person on the day on which he had 
attempted the rescue of his comrades, and had been apprehended 
in that attempt. He stated, moreover, that the dress found in the 
cavern, and sworn to by one witness he should produce, as belong- 
ing to the prisoner, answered exactly to the description of the 
clothes worn by the principal robber, and sworn to by Lord Mau- 
leverer, his servant, and the postilions. In like manner, the 
colour of one of the horses found in the cavern corresponded with 
that rode by the highwayman. On these circumstantial proofs, 
aided by the immediate testimony of the king's evidence (that 
witness whom he should produce), he rested a case which could, he 
averred, leave no doubt on the minds of any impartial jury. 
Such, briefly and plainly alleged, made the substance of the detaiìs 
entered into by the learned counsel, who then proceeded to cali his 
witnesses. The evidence of Lord Mauleverer (who was staying at 

Mauleverer Park, which was within a few miles of ) was 

short and clear (ijb was noticed as a singular circumstance, that at 
the. end of the evidence, the prisoner bowed respectrully to hia 
lordship). Th^ witness of the postilions aiidoCtlta^^fc^^TiaV 

12 
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concise ; nor could oli the ingenui iy of Clifford* s connsel shake any 

Sart of their cvidence in his crosvexamination. The main witness 
epended on by the crown was now summoned, and the solemn 
countenance ot Peter Mac Grawler rose on the eyes of the jury. 
One look of cold and blighting contempt fell on nim. from the ere 
of the prisoner, who did not again deign to regard hìm during tue 
whole of his examination. 

The witness of Mac Grawler was delivered with a pomposità 
worthy of the ex-editor of the Asineum. Nevertheless, by the 
skill of Mr. Dyebright, it was rendered sufficiently clear a story to 
leave an impression on the iury damnatory to the interest» of the 
prisoner. The connsel on the opposite side was not slow in per- 
cciving the ground acquired by the adverse party ; so, clearing his 
throat, he rose with a sneering air to the oross-examination. 

" So, so ! " began Mr. Botheram, putting on a pair of remarkably 
large spectacles, wherewith he truoulently regarded the witness,— 
" so, so, Mr. Mao Grawler,— is that your name ì eh ! Ah, it is, is 
it ? a very respectable name it is too, I warrant. "Well, sir, look at 
me. Now, on your oath, remember, were you ever the editor of a 
certain thing published every Wednesday, and called the Atte- 
tumm 9 or the Asin<eu?n, or some such name ? " 

Commencing with this insidious and self-danmatory question, 
the learned counsel then proceeded, as artfully as he was able, 
through a series of interrogatories, oalculated to injure the cha- 
racter, the respectable character, of Mao Grawler, and weaken 
his testimony in the eyes of the jury. He succeeded in exciting in 
the audience that feeling of merriment, wherewith the vulgar are 
always so delighted to intersperse the dull seriousness of hanging 
a human being. But though the jury themselves grinned, tiiey 
were not convinced. The Scotsman retired from the witness-box, 
"scotched," perhaps, in reputation, but not "killed" as to testi- 
mony. It was just before this witness concluded, that Lord 
Mauleverer caused to be handed to the iudge a small slip of paper, 
containing merely these words in pencil : — 

" DeabBraitoon, — A dinner waits you at Mauleverer Park, only 

three miles hence. Lord and the Bishop of meet you. 

Plenty of news from London, and a letter about you, which I will 
show to no one till we meet. Make baste and hang this poor fellow, 
that I may see you the sooner ; and it is bad for both of us to wait 
long for a regular meal like dinner. I can't stay longer, it is so 
hot, and my nerves were always susceptible. Yours, 

" Mattleyerer. 

" If you will come, give me a nod. You know my hour— it is 
always the same." 

The judge, glancing over the note, inclincd his head gravely to 
the earl, who withdrew, and in one minute afterwards a heavy and 
breathless silence fell over the whole court. The prisoner was 
called upon for his defence ; it was singular what a ditterent sensa- 
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tion tò that existing in their breasts the moment before, orept 
thrillingly throngh the audience. Hushed was every whisper — 
vanished was every smile that the late cross-examination had 
excited ; a sudden and chillìng sense of the dread importance of 
the tribunal made itself abruptly felt in the minds of every one 
present. 

Perhaps, as in the gloomy satire of Hogarth (the moral Mephis- 
topheles of painters) , the close neighbourhood of ìpain to mirth made 
the former come with the homelier shock to the neart ; — be that as 
it may, a freezing anxiety nnmbing the pulso, and stirring throngh 
the air, made every man in that various crowd feel a sympathy of 
awe with hia neighbour, excepting only the hardened iudge and 
the hackneyed lawyers, and one speotator, an idiot, who had thrust 
hrmself in with the general press, and stood, within a few paces of 
t*ie nrisoner, grinning unconsciously, and every now and then 
winking with a glassy eye at some one at a distanee, whose vigi- 
lance he had probably eluded. 

The face and aspect, even the attitude of the prisoner, were well 
litted to heighten the effect which would naturally have been 
created by any man under the same fearful doom. He stood at the 
very front of the bar, and his tali and noble figure was drawn up 
to its full height ; a glow of excitement spread itself gradually over 
features at alitimes striking, and lighted an eye naturally eloquent, 
and to which various emotaons at that time gave a more than com- 
monly deep and impressive expression. He Degan thus : — 

" My lord, I have little to say, and I may at once relieve the 
anxiety of my counsel, who now looks wistfully upon me, and add, 
that that little will scarce ly e mbrace the object of defence. Why 
should I defend myself ? Why should I endeavour to protract a 
life that a few days, more or lesa, will terminate, according to the 
ordinary calculations of chance ? Such as it is, and has been, my 
life is vowed to the law, and the la w will have the offering. Conia 
I escape from this indictment, I know that seven others await me, 
and that by one or the other of these my eonviction and my sen- 
tence must come. Life may be sweet to ali of us, my lord ; and 
were it possible that mine could be spared yet awhile, that con- 
tinued life might make a better atonement for past aotions than a 
death which, abrupt and premature, calls for repentance while it 
forbids redress. 

" But, when the dark side of things is our only choicé, it is use- 
less to regard the bright ; iole to fix our eyes upon life when death 
is at hana ; useless to speak of contrition when we are denied its 
proof . It is the usuai policy of prisoners in my situation to address 
the feelings and natter the prejudioes of the jury ; to descant on 
the excellence of our laws, while they endeavour to disarm tliem ; 
to praise justioe yet demand meroy ; to talk of exnecting acquittal 
yet boast of submitting without a murmur to oonaemnation. For 
me, to whom ali earthly interests are dead, this policy is iole and 
superfiuous. I hesitate not to teli you, my Wd judge — to proolaim 
toyou, gentlemen of àie jury, that the laws which I have broken 
throngh my life I despise in death ! Your laws are but of two 
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classes : the one makes eliminala, the other punishes thèm. I have 
sufFered by the one — I am about to perish by the other. 

" My lord, it was the tura of a Straw which made me what I am. 
Seven years ago I was sent to the House of Correction f or an offence 
which I did not commit ; I went thither, a boy who had never 
infringed a single law — I carne forth, in a few weeks, a man who 
was prepared to break ali laws ! Whence was this change ì — was 
it my fault, or that of my condemners ? You had first wronged me 
by a punishment which I did not deserve — you wronged me yet 
more aeeply, when (even had I been guilty of the first offenoej I 
was sentenced to herd with hardened offenders, and graduates in 
vice and vice's methods of support. The laws themselves caused me 
to break the laws : first, by imnlanting within me the goading sense of 
injustice ; secondly, by submitting me to the corruption of eiample. 
Thus, I repeat — and I trust my words will sink solemnly into the 
hearts of ali preseli t—your legislation made me what I am ! and it 
now destroys me, as it has destroyed thousands, for bexng what it 
made me ! But for this, the first aggression on me, I might have 
been what the world terms honest, — I might have ad vanced to old 
age and a peaceful grave, through the harmless cheateries of trade, 
or the honoured falsehoods of a profession. Nay, I might have sup- 
ported the laws which I have nowbraved ; like the counsel opposed 
to me, I might have grown sleek on the vices of others, and ad- 
vanced to honour by my ingenuity in hanging my fellow-oreatures ! 
The canting and prejudging part of the press has affected to set 
before you the merits of ' tìonest ability,' or ' laborious trade,' in 
opposition to my offences. What, I beseech you, are the props of 
your 'honest* exertion — the profits of 'trade?' Are there no 
Dribes to menials ì Is there no adulteration of goods ì Are the 
rich never duped in the price they pay ? — are the poor never 
wronged in the quality they receive? Is there honesty in the 
bread you eat, in a single necessity which olothes, or feeds, or 
warms you ? Let those whom the law protects consider it a pro- 
tector ; when did it ever proteot me t When did it ever protect the 
poor man ? The government of a state, the institutions of law, 

Srofess to provide for ali those who ' obey.' Mark ! a man 
ungers—do you feed him ? He is naked — ao you clothe him ? 
If not, you break your covenant, you drive him back to,the 
first law of nature, and you hang him, not because he is guilty, 
but because you have left him naked and starving ! £A 
murmur amon$ the mob below, with great difficulty silenoed.] One 
thing only I will add, and that not to move your mercy. No, nor 
to invest my fate with an idle and momentary interest; but 
because there are some persons in this world who nave not known 
me as the criminal who stands before you, and whom the tidings 
of my fate may hereafter reach; and I would not have those 
persons view me in blacker colours than I deserve. Among ali the 
rumours, gentlemen. that have reached you, throuph ali the tales 
and fables kindled from my unhappy notoriety ana my approaoh- 
ing doom, I put it to you, if you have heard that I have committed> 
one sanguinary action, or one ruinous and deliberate fraud ì You» 
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have heard that I have lived by the plunder of the rich— I do not 
deny the charge. From the ^rinding of the poor, the habitual 
overreaohing, or the systematic pilfering of my neighbours, my 
conscience is as free as it is from the charge of cruelty and blooa- 
shed. Those errori I leave to honest mediocrity or virtuous 
exertion ! You may perhaps find, too, that my life has not passed 
through a career of outrage wìthout scattering some few benefits 
on the road. In destroying me, it is trae that you will have the 
consolation to think, that among the benefits you derive from my 
sentence, will be the salutary enoouragement you give to other 
offenders to offend to the last degree, and to divest outrage of no 
single ag^ravation ! But if this does not seem to you any very 
powerful inducement, you may pause before you cut off from afl 
amendment a man who seems neither wholly hardened nor utterly 
beyond atonement. My lord; my counsel would have wished to 
summon witnesses, — some to bear witness to redeeming points in 
my own character, others to invalidate the oath of the witness 
against me — a man -whorn I saved from destruction in order that 
he might destroy me. I do not think either necessary. The public 
press nas already said of me what little good does not shock the 
truth; and had I not possessed something of those qualities which 
society does not disesteem, you would not have beheld me here at 
this hour! If I had saved myself as well as my companions, 
I should have left this country, perhaps for ever, alld commenced 
a very different career abroacl. I committed offences ; I eluded 
you ; I committed what, in my case, was an act of duty : I am 
seized, and I perish. But the weakness of my body destroys me, 
not the strength of your malice. Had I [and as the prisoner spake, 
the haughty and rapid motion, the enlarging of theform, produced 
by the passion of tne moment, made impressively conspicuous to 
ali the remarkable power of his framej— had I but my wonted 
health, my wonted command over these limbs and these veins, 
I would have asked no friend, no ally, to favour my escape. I teli 
you, engines and guardiana of the law, that I would have mocked 
your chains, and defied your walls, as ye know that I have mocked 
and defied them before. But my blood creeps now only in drops 
through its courses ; and the heart that I had of old stirs feebly and 
heavily within me." The prisoner paused a moment, and resumed 
in an altered tone : — " Leaving, then, my own character to the 
ordeal of report, I cannot perhaps do better than leave to the same 
criteriori that of the witness against me. I will candidly own that. 
under other circumstances, it might have been otherwise. I will 
candidly avow that I might have then used such means as your 
law awards me to procure an acguittal and to prolong my existenoe, 
— though in a new scene : as it is, what matters the cause in which 
I receive my sentence ? Nay, it is even better to suffer by the 
first than to iinger to the last. It is some consolation not again to 
stand where I now stand ; to go through the humbling solemnities 
which I have this day endured; to see the smile of some, and 
retort the frown of others ; to wrestle with the anxiety of the heart, 
and to depend on the caprioe of the excited nerves. It is som&tW^ 
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to feel one part of tlio dram a of disgraoe ia over, and that I maty 
waitmnmolested in my den until, for one time only, I ann again the 
butt of the unthinking, and the monster of the orowd. My lord, 
I bave now done ! To you, whom the law deems the prùoner's 
counsel, — to you, gentlemen of the jury, to whom it has delegated 
hi s fate, I leave the chances of my life. 

The prisoner ceased ; but the same heavy silence which, save 
when broken by one solitary murmur, had lain over the court 
durine his speech, stili oontinued even for several moment* after 
that deep and finn voice had died on the ear. So different had 
been the defence of the prisoner from that which had been expected ; 
so assuredly did the more hackneyed part of the audience, even ai 
he had proceeded, imagine that, by some artful turn, he would at 
lenpth wind into the usuai courses of defence, that when his ùnfal- 
tering and almost stern accents paused, men were not prepared to 
feci that his speech was finished, and the pause involuntarirr jaired 
on them, as untimeous and abrupt. At lenffth, when each of the 
audience slowly awoke to the conviction that the prisoner had 
indeed concluded his harangrue, a movement, eloquent of feelings 
released from a suspense which had been perhaps the more earnest 
and the more blenaed with awe, from the boldness and novelty of 
the words on which it hung, circled round the court. The jurors 
looked confusedly at each other, but not one of them spoke even by 
a whisper ; thefr feelings, which had been aroused by the speech of 
the pnsoner, had not, from ita shortness, ite singularity, and the 
haughty impolicy of its tone, been so far guided by its course, as to 
settle into any state of mind clearly favourable to him, or the 
reverse ; so that each man waited for his neighbour to speak first, 
in ordcr that he might find, as it were, in another, a kind of due 
to the indistinct and excited feelings which wanted utterance in 
himself. 

The judge, who had been from the first attracted by the air and 
aspect of the prisoner, had perhaps, notwithstandin? the hardness 
of nis mind, more approvingly than any one present, listened to the 
defence ; for in the scora or the hollow institutions, and the mock 
honesty of social life, so defyingly manifested by the prisoner, 
Brandon recop^nised elements of mind remarkably congemal to his 
own; and this sympathy was heightened by the hardihood of 
physical nerve and moral intrepidity displayed by the prisoner; 
qualities which, among men of a similar mould, often form the 
strongest motivo of esteem, and sometimes (as we read of in the 
imperiai Corsican and his chiefs) the only point of attraction! 
Urandon was, however, soon recalied to his cold self by a murmur 
of vague applause circling throughout the common crowd, among 
whom the general impulse always manifests itself first, and to 
whom the opinions of the prisoner, though but imperfectly under- 
stood, carne more immediately home than they did to the better 
and richer classes of the audience. Ever alive to the decorums of 
form, Brandon instantly ordered silence in the court ; and when it 
was again restored, and it was fully understood that the prisoner *s 
defence had closed, the judge proceeded to sum up. 
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It is worthy of remark, that many of the qualities of mind which 
seem most unamiable in private lue often conduce with a singxdar 
felicity to the ends of public ; and thus the stony firmness charac- 
teristic of Brandon was a main cause which made him admirable 
as a judge. For men in office err no less from their feelings than 
their interests. 

Glancing over his notes, the judge inclined himself to the jury, 
and besan with that silver ringing voice which partioularly dis- 
tinguisned Brandon's eloquence, and carries with it in high sta- 
tions so majestic and candid a tone of persuasion. He pointed out, 
with a clear brevity, the various points of the evidence ; he dwelt 
for a moment on the attempt to cast disrepute upon the testimony 
of Mac Grawler— but callea a proper attention to the fact, that the 
attempt had been unsupported by witnesses or proof. As he pro- 
ceedea, the impression made by the prisoner on the minds of the 
jury slowly melted away ; and perhaps so much do men soften when 
they behold clearly the face of a fellow-man dependent on them for 
life, it acted disadvantaffeously on the interests of Clifford, that 
during the summing up, ne leant back in the dock, and prevented 
his countenance from being seen. When the evidence nad been 
gone throu^h, the judge concluded thus : — 

" The prisoner, who, in his defence (on the principles andopinions 
of which I now forbear to comment) certainly exhibited the siens 
of a superior education, and a high though perverted ability, nas 
alluded to the reports ciroulatea by the public press, and leant 
some little stress on the various anecdotes tending to his advan- 
tage, which he supposes have reached your ears. I am by no 
means willing that the prisoner should be deprivea of whatever 
benefit may be deriyable from such a source ; but # it is not in 
this place, nor at this moment, that it can avail him. Ali you 
have to consider is the evidence before you. Ali on which you 
have to decide is, whether the prisoner be or be not guilty of the 
robbery of which he is charged. You must not waste a thought on 
what redeems or heightens a supposed crime ; you must only de- 
cide on the crime itself. Put away from your minds, I beseech 
you, ali that interferes with the main case. Put away also from 
your motives of decision, ali forethouffht of other possible indict- 
ments to which the prisoner has alluded, but with which you are 
necessarily unacquainted. If you doubt the evidence, whether of one 
witness or of ali, the prisoner must receive from you the benefit of 
that doubt. If not, you are sworn to a solemn oath, which ordains 
you to forego ali minor considerations, — which compels you to 
watch narrowly that you be not influenced by the infirmities 
naturai to us ali, but criminal in you, to lean towards the side of 
a mercy that would be rendered by your oath a perjury to God, 
and by your duty as impartial citizens, a treason to your country. 
I dismiss you to the grave consideration of the important case you 
have heara ; and I trust that He to whom ali hearts are open and 
ali secreto are known, will grant you the temper and the judgment 
to form a right decision ! " 

There was in the majestic aspect and thrilling voiee of Branda^ 
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something which iliade the oommonest forni of words solenni and im- 
pressi ve ; and the hypocrite, aware of this felicity of manner, 
generally, as now, added weight to his concludine words by a re- 
ligious allusion or a Scriptural j)hraseology. He ceased ; and the 
jury, recovering the effect of his adjuration, consultai for a mo- 
ment among themselves ; the foreman then, addressin^ the court 
on behalf of his fellow-jurors, requestedleave to retire for delibera- 
tion. An attendant bailiff bein£ sworn in, we read in the jonrnals 
of the day, which noted the divisions of time with that customary 
scrupnlosity rendered terrible by the reflection'how soon ali time 
and seasons may perish for the hero of the scene, that " it was 
at twenty-five minutes to two that the jury withdrew." 

Perhaps in the whole course of a criminal trial there is no period 
more awrul than that occnpied by the deliberation of the jury. In 
the present case, the prisoner, as if acutely sensible of his situation, 
remained in the rear of the dock, and bnried his face in his hands. 
They who stood near him observed, however, that his breast did 
not seem to swell with the convulsive emotion customary to persons 
in his state, and that not even a sigh or agitated movement escaped 
him. The jury had been absent about twenty minutes. when a 
confused noise was heard in the court. The face of the judge 
turned in commanding severity towards the quarter whence it 
proceeded. He perceived a man of a coarse garb and mean ap- 
pearanoe endeavouring, rudely and violently, to puah his way 
through the crowd towards the bench, and at the same instant he 
saw one of the officers of the court approaching the disturber of its 
tranquillity with no friendly intent. The man, aware of the pur- 
pose of the constable, exclaimed with great vehemence, " I vili give 
this to my lord the judge, blow mie if I von't ! " and as he spoke, 
he raised high above his head a soiled scrap of paner, folded awk- 
wardly in the shape of a letter. The instant Branaon's eye caught 
the ruffged features of the intrusive stranger, he motioned, with 
rather less than his usuai slowness of gesture, to one of his officiai 
satellites. " Bring me that paper instantly ! " he whispered. 

The officer bowed and obeyed. The man, who seemed a little in- 
toxicated, gave it with a look of ludicrous triumph and self- 
importance. 

Stand avay, man ! " he added to the constable, who now laid 
hand on his collar; "you'll see vot the judge says to that 'ere 
bit of paper ; and so vili the prisoner, poor fellow ! ' 

This scene, so unworthy the dignity of the court, attracted the 
notice and (immediately around the intruder} the merrimcnt of 
the crowd ? andmanyan eye was directed towards Brandon, as with 
cairn gravity he opened the note and glanced over the contents. In 
a large sohoolboy hand — it was the hand of Long Ned — we e 
written these few words : — 

" My Loed Jttdge, — I make bold to beg you will do ali you can 
for the prisoner at the barre, as he is no otner than the ' raul ' I 
spoke to your "Worship about. You know wbat I mean. 

" DUHMIE DUITNAKEB." 
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À8 he read this note, the judge's head was observed to droop sud-, 
denly, as if by a sickness or a epasm ; but he recovered himself in* 
stantly, and whispering the omcer who brought him the note, 
said,— 

"See that that madman be immediately removed from the 
court, and look him up alone. He is so deranged as to be 
dangerous ! " 

The officer lost not a moment in seeing the order executed. 
Three stout constables dragged the astounded Dummie from the 
court in an instant, yet the more ruthlessly for his ejaculating, — 

" Eh. sirs, what's this ? I tells you I have saved the jndge's 
hown nesh and blood. Vy now, gently there ; you'll smart for 
this, my fine fellow ! Never you mind, Paul, my arty ; I'se done 
you a pure good " 

" Sitónoe ! " proclaimed the voice of the judge ; and that voice 
carne forth with so commanding a tone of power that it awed 
Dummie, despite his intoxication. In a moment more, and ere he 
had time to recover, he was without the court. During this strange 
hubbub, which nevertheless scarcely lasted above two or three 
minutes, the prisoner had not oncelifted his head, nor appeared 
aroused in any manner from his reverie. And scarcely had the in- 
truder been withdrawn, before the jury returned. 

The verdict was as ali had foreseen, — " Guilty ; " but it was 
coupled with a strong reoommendation to mercy. 

Tne prisoner was then asked, in the usuai form, whether he had 
to say anything why sentence of death should not be passed 
against him. 

As these dread words struok upon his ear, slowly the prisoner 
rose. He directed first towards the jury a brief and keen glance, 
and his eyes then rested full, and with a stern significance, on the 
face of his judge. 

" My lord,' he began, " I have but one reason to advance 
against the sentence or the law. If you have interest to prevent 
or mitigate it, that reason will, I think, suffice to enlist you on 
my behalf. I said that the first cause of those offences against 
the law which bring me to this bar, was the committing me to 
prison on a charge of which I was wholly innocenti My lord 
^udge, you were the man who accused me of that charge, and sub- 
jected me to that imprisonment ! Look at me well, my lord, and you 
may trace in thccountenanoe of the hardened felon you are about 
to adjudge to death, the features of a boy whom, some seven years 
ago» you accused before a London magistrate of the theft of your 
watcn. On the oath of a man who has one step on the thresnold 
of death, the accusation was un just. And, fit minister of the laws 
you represent, you, who will now pass my doom, — you were the 
cause of my crimes ! My lord, I have done. I am ready to add 
another to the long and dark list of victims who are first polluted, 
and then sacrificed by the blindness and the injustice of human 
codes!" 

While Clifford spoke, every eye turned from him to the judge, 
and every one was appalled by the ghastly and fearful cnange 
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which had fallen over Brandon's face. Men said affcerwards, that 
they saw wrìtten there, in terrible distinctness, the characters of 
death ; and there certainly seemed something awful and praeter- 
natural in the bloodless and haggard calmness of his proud 
features. Yet his eye did not quali, nor the nrascles of his lip 
quiver ; and with even more than his wonted loftiness, he met 
the rcgard of the prisoner. But, as alone conspicuous throughout 
the motionless and breathless crowd, the judge and criminal gazed 
upon each other ; and as the eyes of the spectators wandered on 
each, a thrilling and electrio impression of a powerful likeness 
between the doomed and the doomer, fqr the first time in the 
trial, struck upon the audience, and increased, thoueh they 
scarcely knew why, the sensation of pain and dread which the 
prisoner's last words excited. Perhaps it might have ohiefly 
arisen from a common expression of fierce emotion conquered by 
an iron and stern character of mind, or perhaps, now that the 
ashy paleness of exhaustion had succeeded to the excited flush on 
the prisoner's face, the similarity of complexion thus obtained 
made the likeness more obvious than before; or perhaps the 
spectators had not hitherto fixed so searehing, or, ir we may so 
speak, so alternating a gaze upon the two. However that be, the 
resemblance between the men, placed as they were in sùch widely 
different circumstances — that resemblance which, as we have 
hinted, had at certain moments occurred startlingly to Lucy — was 
plain and unavoidably striking : the same the dark hue of their 
complexions, the same the haughty and Roman outline of their 
faces ; the same the height of the forehead, the same even a dis- 
pleasing and sarcastic rigidity of mouth, which made the most 
conspicuous feature in Brandon, and which was the only point 
that deteriorated from the singular beauty of Clifford. But, above 
ali, the same innexible, defying, stubborn spirit, though in Brandon 
it assumed the stately cast of majegty, and in Clifford it seemed 
the desperate sternness of the bravo, stamped itself in both. 
Though Clifford ceased, he did not resumé his seat, but stood in 
the same attitude as that in which he had reversed the order of 
things, and merged the petitioner in the accuser. And Brandon 
himself, without speaking or moving, continued stili to suryev 
him. So, with erect fronts, and marble countenancés, in whicn 
what was defying and resolute did not altogether quell the mortai 
leaven of pain and drcad, they looked as might have looked the 
two men in the Eastern story, who had the power of gazing each 
other unto death. 

What, at that moment, was raging in Brandon's heart, it is in 
vain to guess. He doubted not for a moment that he beheld 
before him his long-lost, his anxiously-demanded son ! Every 
libre, every corner of his complex and gloomy soul, that certainty 
reached, and blasted with a nideous and irresistible giare. The 
earliest, perhaps the strongest, though often the least acknow- 
ledged principle of his mind, was the desire to rebuild the fallen 
honours of his house; its last scion he now beheld before him, 
covered with the darkest ignominies of the law ! He had ooveted 
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worldly honours ; he beHeld their legitimate successor in a con- 
YJoted felon ! He had garnered the few affections he had spared 
from the objeots of pride and ambition, in his son. That son he 
was about to adiudge to the gibbet and the hangman ! Of late, 
}ie had increasea the hopes of regaining his lost treasnre, even to 
an exultant certainty. Lo ! the hopes were accomplished ! How ? 
"With theso thoughts warrinp, in what manner we dare not even 
by an epithet express, within him, we raay cast one hasty glance 
on the horror of aggravation they endured, when ho heard tho 
prisoner accuse mx as the cause of his present doom, and folt 
iimself at once the murderer and the judge of his son ! 

Minutes had elapsed since the voice of the prisoner ceased ; and 
Brandon drew fortn the black cap. As he placed it slowly over 
his brows, the inoreasing and corpse-like whiteness of his face 
became more glaringly visible by the contrast which this dread head- 
ffear presented. Twice, as he essayed to speak, his voice failed 
nini, and an indistinct murmur carne forth from his hueless lips, 
and died away like a ntful and feeble wind. But with the third 
'effort, the resolution and long self-tvranny of the man conquered, 
and his voice went olear and unfaltering through the crowd, 
although the severe sweetness of its wonted tones was gone, 
and it sounded strange and hollow on the ears that drank it. 

" Prisoner at the bar ! — it has become my dutv to announce to 
you the dose of your mortai career. You nave been accused of a 
daring robbery, and, after an impartial trial, a jury of your coun- 
trymen and the laws of your country have decided against you. 
The recommendation to mercy [bere, only, throughout his 
speech, Brandon gasped convulsively for breath] so humanely 
added by the jury, shall be forwarded to the supreme power, but 
I cannot flatter you with much hope of its success [the lawyers 
looked with some surprise at each other : they had expected a. 
far more unqualified mandate, to abjure ali hope from the jury'» 
recommendation]. Prisoner ! l'or the opinions you have expressed, 
you are now only answerable to your God ; I forbear to arraign 
them. For the charge you have made against me, whethor true 
or false, and for the anguish it has ^iven me, may you nnd pardon 
at another tribunal ! It remains for me only— under a reservo 
too slight, as I have said, to afibrd you a fair promiso of hope — 
onlv to — to [ali eyes were on Brandon : ne felt it, exerted bini- 
seli for a last effort, and proceeded]— to pronounce on you the 
snarp sentence of the law ! It is, that you be taken back to the 

Srison whence you carne, and thence (when the supreme authority 
tiall appoint) to the place of execution, to be there hanged by tho 
neck tul you are dead ; and the Lord God Almighty have mercy 
onyour soul ! " 

With this address conoluded that eventful trial ; and while tho 
crowd, in rushing and noisy tumult, bore towards the door, 
Brandon, concealing to the last, with a Spartan bravery, tho 
anguish which was gnawing at his entrails, retired from the awful 
pageant. For the next half-hour he was locked up with the 
strange intruder on the proceedings of the court. At the end ot 
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that time the stranger was dìsmissed ; and in abont doublé the 
same period Brandon's servant readmitted him, accompanied by 
another man, wìth a slouched hat, and in a carman's frock. The 
reader need not be told that the new-comer was the friendly Ned, 
whose testimony was indeed a valuable corroborative to Dummie's, 
and whose regard for Clifford, aided by an appetite for rewards, 

had induced him to venture to the town of , although he 

tarried concealed in a safe suburb until reassured by a written 
promise from Brandon of safety to his person, and a sum for which 
we might almost doubt whether he would not have consented (so 
long had he been mistaking means for an end) to be hangèd 
himself. Brandon listened to the details of these confederates, 
and when they had finished, he addressed them thus : — 

" I have heard you, and am convinced you are liars and im- 
postors: there is the money I promised <yóu [throwing down a 
pocket-book], take it ; — and, hark you, if ever you dare whisper 
— ay, but a breath of the atrocious lie you have now forged, be 
sure I will have you dragged from the recess or nook of infamy in 
which you may iride your heads, and hanged for the crimes you 
have already committed. I am not the man to break my word— 
begone !— quit this town instantly : if, in two hours hence, you 
are found here, your blood be on your own heads ! — Begone, 
I sav ! " 

Tnese words, aided by a countenance well adapted at ali times 
to expressions of a menacing and ruthless oharacter, at once 
astounded and appalled the accomplices. They left the room in 
hasty confusion ; and Brandon, now alone, walked with uneven 
steps (the alarming weakness and vacillation of which he did 
not himself feel) to and irò the apartment. The hell of his breast 
was stamped upon his features, but he uttered only one thought 
aloud ! 

" I may, — yes, yes, — I may yet conceal this disgrace to my 
name ! " 

His servant tapped at the door to say that the carriage was 
ready, and that Lord Mauleverer had bid him remind his master 
that they dined punctually at the hour appointed. 

"Iam coming !" said Brandon, with a slow and startling em- 
phasis on each word. But he first sat down and wrote a letter to 
the officiai quarter, strongly aidin^ the recommendation of the 
jury ! and we may conceive how pnde clung to him to the last, 
when he urged the substitution ìbr death, of transportation for 
lifel As soon as he had sealed this letter, he summoned an 
express, gave his orders coolly and distinctly, and attempted, with 
his usuai stateliness of step, to walk througn a long passage which 
led to the outer door. He found himself fall. " Come hitner," he 
said to his servant — " give me your arm ! " 

AU Brandon's domestics, save the one left with Lucy, stood in 
awe of him, and it was with some hesitation that his servant 
ventured to inquire " if his master felt well." 

Brandon looked at him. but made no reply: he entered his 
carriage with slight diffioulty, and telling the coachman to drive 
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as fast as posàble, nulled down (a general custom with him) ali 
the blinds of the winaows. 

Meanwhile, Lord Mauleverer, with six friends, was impatiently 
awaiting the arrivai of the seventh guest. 

" Our auffust friend tarries ! " quoth the Bishop of , with 

his hands folded across his capacious stomach. " I fear the turbot 
your lordship spoke of may not be the better for the length of 
the trial." 

" Poor fellow ! " said the Earl of , slightly yawning. 

" Whom do you mean ?" asked Mauleverer, with a smile. " The 
bishop, the judge, or the turbot ? " 

" Not one of the three, Mauleverer, — I spoke of the pri- 
soner." 

" Ah, the fine dog ! I forgot him," said Mauleverer. " Really, 
now you mention nim, I must confess that he inspires me with 
great compassion ; but, indeed, it is very wrong in him to keep the 
judge so long ! " 

" Those hardened wretches have such a great deal to say," 
mumbled the bishop, sourly. 

" True ! " said Mauleverer ; " a religious rogue would have had 
some bowels for the state of the ohurch esurient." 

" It is really true, Mauleverer," asked the Earl of , " that 

Brandon t* to sucoeed ? " 

"So I hear," said Mauleverer. " Heavens ! how hungry 
Iam!" 

A groan from the bishop echoed the complaint. 

" I suppose it would be against ali decorum to sit down to dinner 
without nim ? ' ' said Lord . 

M Why, really, I fear so," returned Mauleverer. "But our 
health — our health is at sta-ke : we will only wait five minutes 
more. By Jove, there*s the carri age ! I beg your pardon for my 
heathen oath, my lord bishop." 

" I forgive vou !" said the good bishop, smiling. 

The party thus engaged in colloquy were stationed at a window 
opening on the cravel-road, along which the judge's carriage was 
now seen rapidly approaching ; tnis window was but a few yards 
from the poroh, and had been partially opened for the better recon- 
nòitring tne approach of the expected guest. 

" He keeps the blinds down stili ! Absence of mind, or shame 
at unpunctuality — which is the cause, Mauleverer?" said one of 
the party. 

"Not shame, I fear!" answered Mauleverer. " Even the in- 
decent immorality of delayin^ our dinner could scarcely bring a 
blush to the parchment skin ot my learned friend." 

Here the carriage stopped at the porch ; the carriage door was 
opened. v 

" There seems a strange delay," said Mauleverer, peevishly. 
" Why does not he get out ! " 

As ne spoke, a murmur among the attendants, who appeared 
somewhat strangely to crowd around the carriage, smote the ears 
of the party. 
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" What do they say?— What?" said Mauleverer, putting his 
hand to his ear. 

The bishop answered hastily ; and Mauleverer, as he heard the 
reply, forgot for once his susoeptibility to cold, and hurried out to 
the oarriage door. His guest» followed. 

They found Brandon leaning against the farther corner of the 
carriage — a corpse. One hand held the check-string, as if he had 
endeavonred involuntarily, but ineffectually, to pulì it. The right 
side of his face was partially distorted, as by convulsion or 
paralvsis ; but not sufficiently so to destrov that remarkable ex- 
pression of loftiness and severity which had oharacterised the 
features in life. At the same time, the distortion which had 
drawn np on one side the muscles of the month, had deenened into 
a star^lng broadness the half-sneer of derision that usually lurked 
arouiul the lower part of his face. Thus unwitnessed ano. abrupt 
had been the dipunion of the clay and spirit of a man, who, if he 
passed throngh life a bold, scheming, stubborn, unwavering hypo- 
crite, was not without something high even amidst his baseness, nis 
peltiahness, and his vices ; who seemed less to have loved sin, than 
by some strange perversion of reason to have disdained virtue, and 
who, by a aolemn and awful suddenness oifate (for who shall 
venture to indicate the judgment of the arch and unseen Provi- 
dence, evenwhen it apjjears to mortai ève the least obscured?), 
won the dreams, the objects, the triumphs of hope, to be blasted 
by them at the moment of acquisition ! 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

AND LA8T. 

Subtìe,— Sarly,— Mammon, Dol, 
Hot Ananias, Dapper, Dragger, ali 
With whom I traded.— The Alchemist. 

As when some rural citizen — retired for a fleeting holiday, far 
from the cares of the world, " strepitumque Bomce"* to the sweet 
shades of Pentonville, or the remoter plains of Clapham — conducts 
some delighted visitor over the intricaoies of that Dsedalian 
masterpiece which he is pleased to cali his labyrinth or maze, — 
now smiling fortively at his guest's perplexity, — ^now lis^ening 
with cairn superiority to his futile and erring conjectures, — now 
maliciously accompanying him throuffh aflattering nath, in which 
the baffled adventnrer is suddenly cnqcked by the blank features 
of a thoroughfarelesshedge, — ^now trembling as he sees the guest 
stumbling[ unawares into the right track, and now relieved as he 
beholds Mm, after a pause of dehberation, wind into the wrong, — 
even so, pleasant reader ! doth the sage novelist conduct thee 
through the labyrinth of his tale, amusing himself with thy self* 

* And the roar of Rome. 
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deceits, and spinning forth, in prolix pleasure, the quiet yarn of 
bis entertainment from the involutions which occasion thy fretting 
eagerne6s and perplexity. But as when— thanks to the host's good- 
nature or fatigue ! — the mystery is once nnravelled, and the guest 
permitted to penetrate even unto the concealed end of the leafy 
maze, the honest cit, satisfied with the pleasant pains he has 
alreadv bestoWed upon his visitor, puts him not to the labour of 
retracmg the steps he hath so erratically trod, but leads him in 
three strides, and through a simpler path, at once to the mouth of 
the maze, and dismissetn him elsewhere for entertainment ; even 
so will the prudent narrator, when the intricacies of his plot are 
once unfolded, occasion no stale and profitless delays to his wearied 
reader, but oonduct him, with as much brevity as convenient, 
without the labyrinth, which has ceased to retain the interest of a 
secret. 

We shall, therefore, in pursnance of the cit's policy, relate, as 
rapidly as possible, that part of our narrative which jet remains 
untola. On Brandon's person was found the paper which had con- 
tained so fatai an intelligence of his son ; ano. when brought to 
Lord Mauleverer, the woras struck that person (who knew Brandon 
had been in search of his lost son, whom we have seen that he had 
beentaught, however. to suppose illegitimate, thou^h it is probable 
that many doubts, wnether ne had not been deceived, must have 
occurred to his naturai sagaci ty), as sufficiently important to be 
worth an inquiry after the writer. Dummie was easily found, for 
he had not yet turned his back on the town when the news of the 
judge's sudden death was brought back to it ; and taking advan- 
tage of that circumstance, the friendly Dunnaker remained alto- 

fether in the town (albeit his long companion deserted it as 
astily as might be), and whiled the time by presenting himself at 
the gaol, and, after some ineffectual efforts, winning his way to 
Clifford : easily tracked by the name he had given to the governor 
of the gaol, he was conducted the same day to Lord Mauleverer, 
and his.narrative, confused as it was, and proceeding even from so 
suspicious a quarter, thrilled those digestive organs, which in 
Mauleverer stood proxy for a heart, with feelin^s as much resem- 
bling awe and horror asour good peer was capable of experiencing. 
Already shocked from his worldly philosophy of indifference by the 
death of Brandon, he was more susceptible to a remorseful and 
salutary impression at this moment than he might have been at 
anv other : and he could not, without some twinges of conscience, 
think of the ruin he had brought on the mother of the bein? he had 
but just proseouted to the death. He dismissed Dummie, ana, after a 
little consideration, he ordered his oarriage, and, leaving the 
fonerai preparations for his friend to the care of his man of dusì- 
ness, he set off for London, and the house in narticular of the 
Secretary of the Home Department. We would not willingly 
wrong the noble penitent ; but we venture a suspioion that he 
might not have preferred a personal application for mercy to the 
prisonerto awrittenone, had he not felt oertain unpleasant qualmi» 
ni remaining in a country house, overshadowed b^ ««wssBsrcàsai ^> 
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gloomy as those of death. The letter of Brandon, and the appli- 
cation of Mauleverer, obtained for Clifford a relaxation of his sen- 
tence. He was left for perpetuai transportation. A ship was 
already abont to sail, and Mauleverer. content with having saved 
his life, was by no means anxious that his departure from the 
country should be saddled with anv supernuous aelay. 

Meanwhile, the first rumour that reached London reepecting 
Brandon's fate was, that he had been found in a fit, and was lying 
danferously ili at Mauleverer's ; and before the seeond and more 
fatally sure report arrived, Lucy had gathered from the yifiible 
dismay of Barlow, whom she anxiously cross-questioned, and who, 
really loving his master, was easily affected into communication, 
the first and more flattering intelligence. To Barlow* s secret 
delight, she insisted instantly on settang off to the supposed side 
man; and, accompanied by Barlow and her woman, the affee- 
tionate girl hastened to Mauleverer's house on the evening after 
the day the earl left it. Lucy had not proceeded far before Barlow 
learnea, from the gossip of the road, the real state of the case. 
Indeed, it was at the first stage that, with a mournful countenance, 
he approached the door of the carriage, and announcing the in- 
utility of proceeding farther, begged of Lucy to tura back. So soon as 
Miss Brandon had overcome the first shock which this intelligence 

fave her. she said, with calmness, " Well, Barlow, if it be so, we 
ave stili a duty to perform. Teli the postboys to drive on 1 " 

" Indeed, maaam, I cannot see what use it can be fretting yonr- 
self,— and you so poorly. If you will let me go, I will see every 
attention paid to the remains of my poor master." 

" When my father lay dead," saia Lucy, with a grave and sad 
sternne8s in her manner, " he who is now no more sent no proxy 
to perform the last duties of a brother ; neither will I send one to 
discharge those of a niece, and prove that I have forgotten the gra- 
titude of a daughter. Drive on ! " 

We have saia that there were times when a spirit was stricken 
from Lucy little common to her in general, and now the oommand 
of her uncle sat upon her brow. On sped the horses, and for 
several minutes Lucy remained silent. Her woman dia not dare 
to speak. At length Miss Brandon turned, and covering her face 
with her hands, burst into tears so violent that they alarmed her 
attendant even more than her previous stillness. " My poor, poor 
uncle ! " she sobbed, and those were ali her words. 

We must pass over Lucy's arrivai at Lord Mauleverer's house, — 
we must pass over the weary days which ela^sed till that uncon- 
scious body was consi^ned to dust with which, could it have yet 
retained one spark of ìts haughty spirit, it would have refused to 
blend its atoms. She had loved the deceased incomparably beyond 
his merits, and resisting ali remonstrance to the contrary, and ali 
the forms of ordinary custom, she witnessed herself the dreary 
ceremony which bequeathed the. human remains of William Bran- 
don to repose and to the worm. On that same day Clifford 
received the mitigation of his sentence, and on that day another 
trial awaited Lucy. We think briefiy to convey to the reader 
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what that scene was ; we need only observe, that Dummie Diin- 
naker, decoyed by his great love for little Paul, whom he delightedly 
said he found not the least " stuck up by his great fame and hele- 
wation," stili lin^ered in the town, and was not only aware of the 
relationship of the oousins, bnt had gleaned from Long Ned, as 

they journeyed down to , the affection entertained by Clifford 

for Lucy. Of the manner in which the communication reached 
Lucy, we need not speak : suffiee it to say, that on the day in 
which she had performed the last duty to her uncle, she learned, 
for the first time, her lover's situation. 

On that evening, in the conviet's celi, the cousins met. Their 
conference was low, for the gaoler stood within hearing; andit 
was broken by Lucy's convulsive sobs. But the voice of one, 
whose iron nerves were not unworthy of the offspring of William 
Brandon, was olear and audible to her ear, even though uttered 
in a whisper that scarcely stirred his lips. It seemed as if Lucy, 
smitten to the inmost heart by the generoeity with which her lover 
had torn himself from her, at the time that her wealth might have 
raised him, in any other country, far above the perils and the 
crimes of his career in this, — perceiving now, for the first time, 
and in ali their force, the causes of his mysterious conduct, melted 
by their relationship, and forgetting herself utterly in the desolate- 
and dark situation in which she beheld one who, whatever his 
crimes, had not been criminal towards her ;— it seemed as if, car- 
ried away by these emotions, she had yielded altogether to the 
fondness and devotion of her nature,— that she had wished to leave 
home, and friends, and fortune, and aliare with him his punish- 
ment and his shame. 

" Why ! " she faltered ; " why— why not ? we are ali that is left 
to each other in the world ! Your fatner and mine were brothers, 
let me be to you as a sister. What is there left for me here ! 
Not one being whom I love, or who cares for me-— not one ! " 

It was then that Clifford summoned ali his courage, as he an- 
swered : — perhaps, now that he felt (though here his knowledge was 
necessarily confused and imperfect) his oirth was not unequal to 
hers — now that he read. or fcielieved he read, in her wan cheek and 
attenuated frame, that desertion to her was death, and that genero- 
sity and self-sacrifìcehadbecome too late, — perhaps, these thoughts 
concurring with a love in himself beyond ali words, and a love in her 
which it was above humanity to resist, altogether conauered and 
subdued him. Yet, as we have said, his voice breathea calmly in 
her ear, and his eye only, which brightened with a steady and 
resolute hope, betrayed his mind. " Live then ! " said he, as he 
concluded. "My sister, my mistress, my bride, live! In one 
year from this day * * * * I repeat * * * I promise it thee ! " 

The interview was over, and Lucy returned nome with a finn 
step. She was on foot ; the rain fell in torrents ; yet even in her 
precarious state, her health suffered not ; and when within a week 
tram that time she read that Clifford had departed to the bourne 
of his punishment, she read the news with a steady eye and a lip. 
that» il it grew paler, did not quiver. 

T 2 
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Shortly after that time, Miss Brandon departed to an obscure 
town by the sea- side ; and there, refusine: ali society, she oontinued 
to reside. As the birth of Clifford was Known bnt to few, and his 
legitimacy was nnsuspected by ali excent, perhaps, by Mauleverer, 
Lucy sneceeded to the great wealth of ner uncle, and this circum- 
stance made her more than ever an object of attraction in the eyes 
of her noble adorer. Finding himself unable to see her, he wrote 
to her more than one moving epistle; but as Lucy continued 
inflexible, he at length, disgusted by her want of taste, oeased his 
pursuit, and resigned himself to tne continued sterillty of un- 
weddedlife. As tne months waned, Miss Brandon seemed. to grow 
weary of her retreat ; # and immediately on attaining her majority, 
which she did about eight months after Brandon' s death, she trans- 
ferred the bulk of her wealth to France, where it was understood 
(for it was impossible that rumour should sleep upon an heiressand 
a beauty) that «he intended in future to reside. Even Warlock 
(that speli to the proud heart of her unole) she ceased to retain. 
It was offered to the nearest relation of the family at a sum which 
he did not hesitate to dose with. And, by the common vicissitudes 
of fortune, the estate of the ancient Brandons has now, we per- 
ceive by a weekly journal, just passed into the hands of a weaithy 
alderman. 

It was nearly a year sinoe Brandon* s death, wben a letter, hear- 
ing a foreicTi post-mark, carne to Lucy. From that time, hér 
spirits— which r>efore, though subject to nts of abstraction, had 
been even and subdued, not sad— rose int9 ali the cheerfulness 
and vivacity of her earliest youth ; she busied herself actively in 
preparations for her departure from this country ; and, at length, 
the day was fìxed, and the vessel was engaged. Every day tìll 
that one, did Lucy walk' to the sea-side, and, ascendine- the 
highest cliff, spend hoùrs, tìll the evening closed, in watcning, 
with seemingly idle ffaze, the vessels that interspersed the sea; 
and with every day her health seemed to strengthen, and the 
soft and lucid colour she had once worn, to rebloom upon her 
cheek. 

Previous to her departure, Miss Brandon dismissed her serrante, 
and only engaged one female, a foreimer, to accompany her : a 
certain tone of quiet command, formerly unknown to ner, oharao- 
terised these measures, so daringly independent for one of her sex 
and ac;e. The day arrived— it was the anniversary of her last 
interview with Clifford. On entering the vessel, it was observed 
that she trembled violently, and that ner face was as pale as death. 
A stranger, who had stood aloof wrapped in his cloak, darted 
forward to assist her ; — that was the last which her discarded 
and weeping servants beheld of her from the pier where they stood 
to gaze. 

ìfothing more, in this country, was ever known of the fate of 
Lucy Brandon ; and as her circle of aoquaintanoes was narro w, and 
interest in her fate existed vividly in none, save a few humble 
breasts, conjecture was never keenly awakened, and soon cooled 
into forgetfulness. If it favoured, after the lapse of years, any one 
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notion more than another, it was that she had perished among the 
Tietims of the French Revolution. 

Meanwhile, let us glance over the destinies of our more subordi- 
nate acquaintances. 

Augustus Tomlinson, on parting firom Long Ned. had succeeded 
in reaching Calais ; and, after a rapid tour tnrough the continent, 
he ultimately betook himself to a certain literary city in Germany, 
where he became distinguished for his metaphysical acumen, and 
opened a school of morals on the Grecian model taught in the 
french tongue. He managed, by the patronage he reoeived, and 
the pupils ne enlightened, to obtain a very decent inoome ; and as 
he wrote a folio against Locke, proved that men had innate f eelings, 
and affirmed that we should refer eyerything not to reason, but to 
the sentimenti of the soni, he became greatly respected for his 
extraordinary virtue. Some little discoveries were made after his 
death, which, perhaps, would have somewhat diminished the 
general odour of his sanctity, had not the admirers of his school 
carefully hushed up the matter, probably out of respect for " the 
sentiments of the soni ! " 

Pepper, whom the police did not so anxiously desire to destroy 
as they did his two companions, might haye managed, perhaps 
many years longer, to graze upon the public common», had not 
a letter, written somewhat imprudenti^, fallen into wrong hands. 
This, thousjh after creating a certain stir it apparently died away, 
Uvea in the memory of the police, and finally conspired, with 
various peccadilloes, to produce his dowiifall. He was seized, tried» 
and sentenced to seven years' transportation. He so advantage- 
ously employed his time at Botany Bay, and arranged things thero 
so oomfortably to himself, that, at the expiration of his sentence, 
he refused to return home. He made an excellent match, built 
himself an excellent house, andremainedin " the land of the blessed " 
to the end of his day s, noted to the last for the redundance of his 
hair, and a certain ferocious coxcombry of aspect. 

Às for Fighting Attie and Gentleman George, for Soarlet Jem and 
for Old Bags, we confess ourselves destitute of any oertain informa- 
tion of their latter ends. We can only add, with regard to Fighting 
Attie, — Good luck be with him wherever he goes ! " And for mino 
host of the *' Jolly Angler," that; though we have not the physical 
constitution to quaff "a Dumper of blue ruin," we shall De very 
happy, over any tolerable wine, and in company with any agree- 
able convivialists, to bear our part in the pohshed- chorus of— 

" Here's to Gentleman George, God bless him t 

Mrs. Lobkins departed this life like a lamb : and Dummie Dun- 
naker obtained a licence to carry on the business at Thames Court. 
He boasted, to the last, of his acquaintance with the ^reat Captain 
Lovett, and of the affability with which that distinguished person- 
age treated him. Stories ne had, too, about Jud^e Brandon, but 
no one believed a syllable of them ; and Dummie, ìndijjnant at tho 
disbelief, increased, out of vehemence, the marvel of his stories : so 
that at length, what was added almost swallavroL ^^ ^caìv. ^^» 
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originai, and Dummie himself night have been pnzzled to satiify 
Iris own conscience as to what was false and what was true. 

The erudite Peter Mae Grawler, returning to Sootland, disap- 
peared by the road ; a person, singularly resembling the sape, was 
afterwards seen at Carlisle, where he diseharged the oserai and 
praiseworthy duties of Jack Ketch. But whether or not this 
respeotable functionary tra* our identica! Simon Pare, our ex- 
editor of the Asinawn, we will not take it npon ourselves to 
assert. 

Lord Mauleverer, finally resolving on a single life, pasaed the 
remainder of his years in indolent tranquillity. When he died, 
the newBpapers asserted that his majesty was deeply affected by 
the loss of so old and valued a friend. His forniture and wines 
sold remarkably high ; and a Oreat Man, his partìcular intimate, 
who purchased his books, startled to fina, by pentii marks, that 
the noble deceased had read some of them, exelaimed, not altogether 
without truth, — " Ah ! Mauleverer mighthave been a deoced clever 
fellow— if he had liked it ! " 

The earl was accustomed to show as a curiosity a ring of great 
value, which he had received in rather a singular manner. One 
mormng a packet was brought him which he found to contain 
a sum of money, the ring mentioned, and a letter from the noto- 
rious Lovett, in whioh that person, in begging to return his lordship 
the sums of whioh he had twice assisted to rob him. thanked him, 
with earnest warmth, for the oonsideration testifica towards him 
in not revealingr his identity with Captain Clifford ; and yentored, 
as a slight testimony of respect, to enoiose the aforesaid ring with 
the sum returned. 

About the time Mauleyerer received this curious packet, seyeral 
aneodotes of a similar nature appeared in the public journals ; and 
it seemed that Lovett had acted upon a general principio of resti- 
tution, — not always, it must be allowed, the oflàpring of a robber's 
repentance. While the idle were marvellin^ at these aneodotes, 
carne the tardy news, that Lovett, after a single month's sojourn 
at his place of condemnation, had, in the most daring and singular 
manner, effected his escape. Whether, in his progress up the 
country, he had been starved, or slain by the natives, — or whether, 
more fortunate, he had ultimately founa the means of crossina: the 
seas, was as yet unknown. There ended the adventures of the 
gallant robber; and thus, by a strange coincidence, the same 
mystery which wrapj>ed the fate of Lucy involved also that of her 
lover. And here, land reader, might we drop the curtain on our 
closing scene, did we not think it might please thee to hold it up 
yet one moment, and give thee another view of the world behind. 

In a certain town of that Great Country, where shoes are imper- 
fectly polished,* and opinions are not prosecuted, there rcsided, 
twenty years after tiie date of Lucy Brandon's departure from 
England, a man held in high and universa! respect, not only for 
the rectitude of his conduct, but for the energies of his mind, and 

* See Captain HaU's late work <m Amorica. 
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the purposes to which they were directed. If yon' asked, wlio oulti- 
vated that waste ì the anawer was— " Clifford !" Who procured 
the establishment of that hospital ?— " Clifford ! " Who obtained 
the redress of such a puhlio grievance? — " Clifford !" Who 
gtraggled for and won such a popular benefit ? — " Clifford !" In 
the gender nart of hisprojeets ano. his undertakin^s, — in that part, 
above ali, wnich concernei the sick or the necessitous, this nsefol 
citizen was seconded, or rather eicelled, by a being over whose 
snrpassing loveliness Time seemed to haye fiown with a lentie and 
charming wing. There was something remarkable ana touohing 
in the love which this couple (for the woman we refer to was Clif- 
ford' s wife) bore to eaoh other ; like the plant on the plains of 
Hebron, the time which bronght to that love an additional strength 
brought to it also a softer and a fresher verdure. AlthongH tneir 
present neighbonrs were nnaxmiainted with the events of their 

earlier life, previous to their settlement at , it was known that 

they had been wealthy at the time they first carne to reside there, 
and that, by a series of fatalities, they had lost ali : but Clifford 
had borne np manfully against fortune ; and in a new country, 
where men who prefer labour to dependence cannot easily starve, he 
had been enabled to toil upward through the severe stages of 
poverty and hardship, with an honesty and vigour of character 
which won him, perhaps, a more hearty esteem for every successive 
effort, than the display of his lost riches might ever have acquired 
him- His labours ano. his abilities obtained graduai but sure suc- 
cess , and he now enjoyed the blessings of a competence earned 
with the most scrupulous integrity, and spent with the most kindly 
benevolence. A traoe of the trials they nad passed through was 
discernible in each ; those trials had stolen the rose from the wife's 
cheek, and had sown untimely wrinkles in the broad brow of Clif- 
ford. There were moments, too, but they were only moments, 
when the latter sank from his wonted elastic and healthful cheer- 
fulness of mind. into a gloomy and abstracted reverie ; but these 
moments the wiiewatched with a jealous and fond anxiety, andone 
sound of her sweet voice had the power to dispel their ìnfluence : 
and when Clifford raised his eyes, and glanced from her tender 
smile around his happy home and his growing children, or beheld 
through the very Windows of his room the public benefìts he had 
created, something of pride and gladness glowed on his oountenance, 
and he said, though with glistening eyes and subdued voice, as his 
looks returned once moreto his wife, — " I owe these to thee ! " 

One trait of mind especially characterised Clifford, — indulgence 
to the faults of others ! " Circumstances make guilt," he was 
wont to say : " let us endeavour to correct the circumstances, 
before we rail against the guilt ! " His children promised to tread 
in the same useful and honourable path that he trod himself. 
Happy wasconsidered that family which had the hope to ally itseK 
witn his. 

Such was the after-fate of Clifford and Lucy. Who will condemn 
us for preferring the moral of that fate to the moral which is 
extorted from the gibbet and the hulks ? — ^which make&&<^^s*ss^»<» 
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not beacons ; terrines our weakness, not warns ottr reason. Who 
does not allow that it is better to repair than to peristi, — better, 
too, to atone as the citizen than to repent as the hermit ? John 
Wilkes ! Alderman of London, and JJrawcansir of Liberty, your 
life was not an iota too perfect,— yonr patriotism might have been 
infinitely pnrer, — your morais would have admitted indefinite 
amendment : you are no great favourite with us or with the rest of 
the world ; but you said one excellent thing, for which we look on 
you with benevolenoe, nay, almost with respect. We soarcely know 
whether to smile at ita wit, or to sigh at ita wisdom. Mark this 
truth, ali ye gentlemen of England, who would make laws as the 
Komans made fasces — a bundle of rods with an axe in the middle ; 
mark it, and remember ! long may it live, allied with hope in our- 
selves, but with gratitude in our children ;-— long after the book 
which it now "adorna" and "points" has gone to its dusty 
slumber ; long, long after the feverish hand wnich now writes it 
down oan defend or enforce it no more .— " The veby woest tjsb 

TO WHICH YOTT CAN PUT A MAN 18 TO HAWG HIM !' 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Hàtut e lately been travelling in Germany, I spent some time 
at that University in which Auguatus Tomlinson presided as 
Professor of Moral rhilosophy. I round that that great man died, 
after a lingering illness, in the beginning of thè year 1822, perfeetly 
resipned to his fate, and conversing, even on his death-bed, on the 
divine mysteries of Ethical Philosophy. Notwithstanding tht 
little peocadilloes, to which I have alluded in the latter pages of 
41 Paul Clifford," and which his pupils deemed it advisahle to 
hidefrom 

"The gaady, babbling, and remorseless day/' 

his memory was stili held in a tender veneration. Perhaps, as in 
the case of the illustrious Burns, the faults of a great man endear 
io you his genius. In his latter days the P&ofessob was accus- 
tomed to wear a light-green silk dressing-gown, and, as he was 
perfeetly bald, a fittle black velvet cap ; nis small-clothes were 
pepper-and-salt. These interesting faets I learned from one of hi* 
pupils. His old agp was eonsumed in lectures, in conversation, 
and in the oomposition of the little morceaux of wisdom we present 
to the public. In these essays and maxima, short as they are, he 
fleems to have concentrated the wisdom of his industrious and 
honourable life. With great difficulty I procured from his exe- 
eutors the MSS., whioh were then preparing for the German press. 
A valuable consideration inducea those gentlemen to become 
philanthropio, and to consider the inestimable blesaings they 
would confer upon this country by suffering me to pive the fol- 
lowing essays to the light, in tneir native and Enghsh. dress, on 
the same day whereon they appear in Germany in the graces of 
foreign disguise. 

At an age when, while Hypocrisy stalks, simpers, sidles, struts, 
and hobbles through the country, Truth also begins to watch her 
adversary in every movement, I cannot but thint these lessons of 
Au§rustus Tomlinson peculiarly well-timed. I add them as a 
fitting Appendix to a Novel that may not inappropriately be 
termed a Treatise on Social Frauda ; and if they contain within 
them that evidence of diligent attention and that principle of 
good, in which the satire of Vice is only the germ of its detection, 
they may not, perchance, pass wholly unnoticed ; nor be even 
condemned to tnat hasty reading in which the Indifference of 
to-day is but the prelude to the Forgetfulness of to-morrow. 
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MAXIMS 

ON 

THE POPULAB AET OE CHEATING. ; 

ILLUSTBATED BY TEN CUÀBÀCTEES ; 

BEINO AN INTRODUCTIOM TO THAT NOBLK 8CIKHCB, BT WHICH EVERY MA!» 
MAY BECOME HI8 OWN BOGVE. 

Set a thief to catch a thief .— Proverò. 

L— Wheneveb you ape about to utter something astonishingly 
false, always begìn with, " It is an acknowledged fact," &c. Sir 
Robert Filmer was a master of this method of writing. Thus with 
what a solemn face that great man attempted to cheat ! -"It is a 
truth undeniable that there cannot be any multitude of men what- 
soever, either great or small, &c., — but tiiat in the samc multitude 
there is one man amongst them that in nature hath a right to be 
King ofall the resi — as being the next heir to Adam / " 

II. — When you want something from the public, throw the 
blame of the asking on the most sacred principle you can find. A 
common beggar can read you exquisite lessons on this the most 
important maxim in the ait of popular cheating, '* For the love of 
God, sir, a penny ! " 

III. — Whenever on any matter, moral, sentimental, or politicai» 
you find yourself utterly ignorant, talk immediately of " Tne Laws 
of Nature." As those laws are written nowhere,* they are known 
by nobody. Should any ask you how you happen to know such or 
8uch a doctrine as the àictate of Nature, clap your hand to your 
heart and say, " Here ! *' 

IT.— Yield to a man's tastes, and he will yield to your interests. 

V.— When you talk to the half-wise, twaddle ; when you talk to 
the ignorant, braff; when you talk to the sagacious, look very 
humbie, and ask their opinion. 

# VI. — Always bear in mind, my beloved pupils, that the means of 
livelihood depend not on the virtues, but the vices of others. The 
lawyer, the statesman, the hangman, the physician, are paid by 
our sins; nay, even the commoner professions, the tailor, the 
coachmaker, the upholsterer, the wine-merchant, draw their for- 
tunes, if not their existenoe, from those smaller vices — our foibles. 
Vanity is the figure prefixed to the ciphers of Necessity . Wherefore, 
my beloved pupils ! never mind what a man's virtues are : waste 
no time in learning them. Fasten at once on his iniìrmities. Do 
to the One as, were you an honest man, you would do to the Many 
* Locke. 
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This is the way to be a rogne individually, as a lawyer is a rogne 
professionally. Knaves are like critica * — " fLies that feed on the 
Bore part, and wonld have nothing to live on were the body in 
health."t 

VII. — Every man finds it desirable to have tears in his eyes at 
times — one has a sympathjr with hnmid lids. Providence hath 
benefìcently provided for this want, and given to every man, in Its 
divine forethourfit, misfortunes painftil to recali. Hence, probably, 
those human calamities which tne atheist rails against ! Where- 
fore, when you are uttering some affeoting sentiment to your in- 
tended dupe, think of the greatest misfortnne you ever had in your 
life ; habit will soon make the association of tears and that melan- 
choly remembrance constantly felicitous. I knew, my dear pupils, 
a most intelligent Frenchman, who obtained a charming legacy 
from an old poet by repeating the bard's verses with streaming 
eyes. "How were you able to weep at will?" asked I (I was 
young then, my pupils). " Jepensois" answered he, "à mon 
pauvre pére qui est mórt."% The union of sentiment with the 
ability of swindling made that Frenchman a most fascinating 
creature ! 

YIII. — Never commit the error of the over-shrewd, and deem 
human nature worse than it is. Human Nature is so damnably 
good, that if it were not for Human Art we knaves could not 
Uve. The primary elements of a man's mind do not sustain us — it 
is what he owes to "the pains taken with his education," and 
" the blessings of civilized society ! " 

IX. — Whenever you doubt, my pupils, whether your man be a 
quack or not, decide the point by seeing if your man be a positive 
assertor. Nothing indicates imposture like confidence. Yolneyf 
saith well, " that the most celebratedof charlatans|| and the boldest 
of tyrants begins his extraordinary tissue of lies by these words, 
* There is no doubt in this book ! 

X. There is one way of cheating people peculiar to the Brìtish 
Isles, and which, my pupils, I earnestly recommend you to import 
hither — cheating by subscription. People like to be plunderea in 
company ; dupery then grows into the spirit of party. Thus one 
quack very gravely requested persons to fit up a ship for him and 
send him round the world as its captain to make discoveries, and 
another patriotically su$gested that £10,000 should be subscribed 
— for what ì — to place htm in Parliament ! Neither of these fellows 
could have screwed an individuai out of a shilling had he asked 
him for it in a corner ; but a printed list. " with nis royal hi$h- 
ness ' at the top, plays the devil with English guineas. A subscrip- 
tion for individuala may be oonsidered a society for the ostentatiou» 
encouragement of idleness, impudenoe, beggary, imposture, — and 
other public virtues ! 

XI. — Whenever you read the life of a great man, I mean a man 
eminently suocessful, you will perceive ali the qualities given to 

* Nollam simile est quod idem.— Editor. t Tmtler. 

t 1 ased to think of my poor fkther who is dead. 
i " Lectores on History » | Mshomet, 
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him are the quali ties neoessary even to a mediocre rogne. " He 
possessed," saith the biographer, "the greatest address [viz. the 
faculty of wheedling] ; the moatadmirable courage [viz. the factdty 
of buflyingl ; the most noble fortitude [viz. the faculty of hearing 
to be bulliea] ; the most singular versatility [viz. the faculty of sav- 
ing one thing to one man, and ita reverse to another] ; and the 
most wonderful eommand over the mind of his oontemporaries [viz. 
the faculty of victimising their purses or seducine their actionsl." 
Wherefore, if luck cast you in numble life, assiduously study the 
biographies of the great, in order to aooomplish you as a rogne ; 
if in the more elevateci range of society, be thoroughly verseci 

in the lives of the roguish, so shall you fit yourself to be emi- 

nent ! 

XII.— The hypocrisy of virtuej my beloved pupils, is a little out 
of fashion nowadays ; ìt is sometimes better to anect the hypocrisy 
of vice. Appear genero usly profligate, and swear with a nearty 
face, that you do not pretend to be better than the generality of 
your neighbours. Sincerity is not less a covering than lying ; a 
rrieze great-coat wraps you as well as a Spanish cloak. 

XIII. — When you are about to execute some great pian, and to 
defraud a number of persona, let the first one or two of the alloted 
number be the elevereste shrewdest fellows you can find. You. 
have then a reference that will alone dupe the rest of the world. 
" That Mr. Lynx is satisfied," will amply suffice to satisfy Mr. 
Mole of the honesty of your intentions ! Sor are shrewd men tib» 
hardest to take in ; they rely on their strength ; invulnerate he- 
roes are necessarily the bravest. Talk to tnem in a business-like 
manner, and refer your design at once to their lawyer, My friend 
John Snamberry was a model in this grand stroke of art. He 
swindled twelve people to the tune of some thousands, with no other 
trouble than it first cost him to swindle— whom do you think ? the 
Secretary to the Society for the Suppression of Swindling ! 

XIV.— Divide your arts into two classes : those whioh cost you 
little labour— those which cost much. The first, — flattery, atten- 
tion. answering letters by return of nost, walking aerosa a Street 
to ODlige the man you intend to rum ; ali these you must never 
neglect. The least man is worth gaimng at a small cost. And 
besides, while you are serving yourself, you are also obtaining the 
character of civility, diligence, and good-nature. But the arts 
which cost you much labour — a long subservience to one testjr 
individuai ; aping the semblance of a virtue, a quality, or a brancn 
of learning which you do not possess, to a person dimcult to blind 
— ali these, never begin exoept for great ends, worth not only the 
loss of time, but the chance of detection. Great pains for small 
gains, is the maxim of the miser. The rogne should have more 
grandeur d'àme / * 

XV. — Always forgive. 

XVI.— If a man owe you a sum of money (pupils though you 
be of mine, you may once in your lives be so suly as to lena), and 

• GreatzMtsofsoul. 
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you find it difficult to get it back, appeal, not to his justice, but his 
charity. The components of justice flatter few mén ! Who Hkes 
to submit to an inconvenience because he ought to do it ? — without 
praise, without even self-gratulation ? But charity, my dear 
triends, tickles up human ostentation deliciously. Charity implies 
superiority ; and the feeling of superiority is most gratef ul to social 
nature. Hence the commonness of charity, in proportion to other 
virtues, ali over theworld; and hence you will especially note, 
that in proportion as people are haughty and arrogant will thcy 
laud alms-giving and enoourage charitable institutions. 

XVII. — Tour genteel rogues do not sufficiently observe the 
shrewdness of the vulgar ones. The actual beggar takes advantage 
of every sore ; but the moral swindler is unpardonably dull as to 
the happiness of a physical infirmity. To obtain a favour — neglect 
no method that may allure compassion. I knew a worthy ourate, 
who obtained two livings by the felicity of a hectic cough ; and a 
younger brother, who subsisted for ten years on his family by 
yirtue of a slow consumption. 

XVIII. — When you want to possess yourself of a small sum, 
Teoollect that the small sum be putinto juxtaposition with a great 
I do not express myself clearly — take an example. In London 
there are sharpers who advertise £70.000 to be advanced at four 
per cent., principals only conferred with. The gentleman wishing 
for such a sum on morteage, goes to see the advertiser ; the adver- 
tiser says he must run down and look at the property on which the 
money is to be advanced ; his journey and expenses will cost him a 
mere trine — say twenty guineas. Let him speak confidently — let 
the gentleman very much want the money at the interest stated, 
and three to one, out our sharper gets the twenty guineas, so pal- 
try a sum in comparison to £70,000 though so serious a sum had the 
matter related to halfpence ! 

XIX. — Lord Coke has said, " To trace an error to its fountain- 
liead is to refute it." Now my young pupils, I take it for granted 
that you are interested in the preservation of error ; you do not 
wish it, therefore, to be traced to its fountain-head. Whenever, 
then ? you see a sharp fellow tracking it up, you have two ways of 
settling the matter. You may say with a smile, " Nay, now, sir, 
you grow speculative — I admire your ingenuity : " or else look 
grave, colour up, and say — " I fancy, sir, there is no warrant for 
this assertion in the most sacred of ali authorities ! " The Devil 
can quote Scripture, you know, and a very sensible Devil it is too ! 

XX. — Rochefoucault has said, " The hate of favorites is nothing 
else but the love of favour." The idea is a little cramped; the 
hate we bear to any man is only the result of our love for some 
good which we imagine he possesses, or which, being in our pos- 
session, we imagine he has attacked. Thus envy, the most ordinary 
species of hate, arises from our value for the glory, or the piate, or 
"the eontent we behold ; and revenge is born from our regard for 
our fame that has been wounded, or our acres molested, or our 
righ ts mvaded. But the mo»t uoky of ali hatreds is hatred for the 
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rioh, from love for the ridhes. Look well on the poor devil who 
is always railing at eoaohes and four ! Book him as a man to be 
bribed! 

XXI. — My beloved pupils, few have yet sufficiently studied the 
art by whieh the practice of jokes becomes subservient to the 
goienoe of swindlers. The heart of an inferior is always fasoinated 
by a jest. Men know this in the knavery of elections. Know it 
now, my irapils, in the knavery of life ! When you slap yon cob- 
bler so aneotionately on the back it is your own iault if you do not 
slap your purpose into him at the same time. Note now Shak- 
speare (whom study night and day— no man hathbetter expounded 
tne mysteries of roguery !) causes his grandest and most accom- 
plished villain, Richard III., to address his good friends, the mur- 
derers, with a jocnlar panegyric on that hardness of heart on which, 
doubtless, those poor fellows most piqned themselves : — 

" Your eyes drop millstones, where/oofe' eyes drop tetra— 
Ilikeyou,ladg!" 

Can't you fancy the knowing grin with whioli the dogs received 
this complimenti, and the little sly punch in the stomaoh with 
which Richard dropped those loving words, " I like you, lads ! " 

XXII. — As good-nature is the characteristio of the dupe, so 
should good-temper be that of the knave ; the two Ut into each 
other like joints. Happily, good-nature is a Narcissus, and falls 
in love with its own likeness. And good-temper is to good-nature 
what the Florimel of snow was to the Florimel of flesi— an exaot 
likeness made of the coldest materials. 

Xlin.— BBIWG THE PKAISE OP KNlYltBT. 

A knave is a philosopher, though a philosopher is not necessarily 
a knave. What hath a knave to ao witn passions ? Every irregular 
desire he must suppress ; every foible he must weed out ; his whole 
life is spent in the acquisition of knowledge : for what is knowledge ? 
— the discovery of human errors ! He is the only man always con- 
eistent, yet ever examining ; he knows but one end, yet eiplores 
every means ; danger, ill-repute, ali that terrify other men daunt not 
him ; he braves aU, but is saved from ali : for I hold that a knave 
ceaseth to be the knave—-he hath passed into the £ boi— the moment 
mischief befalls him. He professes the art of oheating ; but the 
art of cheating is to oheat without perii. He is teres et rotundug, 
strokes fly from the lubricity of his polish, and the shiftings of his 
circolar formation. He who is insensible of the $lory of his pro- 
fession, who is open only to the nrofit, is no disciple of mine. I 
hold of knavery, as Plato hath said of virtue— -" Could it be seen 
incarnate, it would beget a personal adoration ! " None but those 
who are inspired by a generous enthusiasm will benefit by the 
above maxims, nor (and here I warn you solemnly from the 
sacred ground, till your head be unoovered, and your feet be bared 
in the awe of veneration) enter with profìt upon the foUowing 
déscriptions of character—that Tempie of the Tea Statues— whereia 

z 
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I have.stored and oonsecrated the most treasured relìos of my 
travelled thoughts and my collected experienoe. 

TEN CHABA.CTEBS. 

I.— The mild, irresolute, good-natured. and indolent man. 
These qualities are accompanied with good feelings, bnt no prin- 
oiples. The want of firmness evinoes also the want of any necu- 
liar or deeply-rooted system of thought. A man conning a single 
and favourite subjeot of meditation, grows wedded to one or 
the other of the opinions on which he revolves. A man univer- 
sally irresolute, has generally led a desultory life, and never given 
his attention long together to one thing ; this is a man most easy 
to oheat, my beloved friends ; you oheat him even with his eyes 
open : indolence is dearer to him than ali thinra, and if you get 
him alone and put a question to him point blank— he cannot 
answer No. 

II. — The timid, suspicious, selfish, and cold man. Generally, a 
oharacter of this description is an excellent man of business, and 
would, at first sight, seem to baffle the most ingenious swindler. 
But you have one hope — I have rarely found it deoeive me — this 
man is usually ostentatious. A cola, a fearful, yet a worldly 
persoli, has eyer an eye upon others ; he notes the effect certain 
things produce on them ; he is anxious to learn their opinions, that 
he may not transgress ; he likes to know what the world say of 
him ; nay, his tinudity makes him anxious to repose his selfishness 
•n their good report. Henoe, he grows ostentatious, likes that 
effect which is favourably talked of, and that show which wins 
consideration. At him on this point, my pupils ! 

III. — The melancholy, retired, sensitive^ intellectual character. 
A very good subject this for your knavenes, my young friends ; 
though it requires great discrimination and delicaoy. This cha- 
raoter has a oonsiderable nortion of morbid suspicion and irrita- 
hility belonging to it— against these you must guard — at the same 
time, its prevalent feature is a powerrul, but unaoknowledged vanity. 
It is generally a good opinion of himself, and a feeling that he is 
not appreciated by others, that make a man reserved : he deems 
himself unfit for the world beoause of the delicaoy of his tempera- 
mene and the want of a oorrespondent sensibility in those he sees ! 
This is your handle to work on. He is peculiarly k flattered, too, 
on the score of devotion and affection ; he exacts in love, as from 
the world— too much. He is a Lara, whose females must be 
Medoras: and even his male friends should be extremely like 
Kaleds ! Poor man ! you see how easily he can be duned. Mem. — 
Among persons of this character are usually found those oddities, 
humours, and peouliarities, which are eaoh a handle. No man lives 
out of the worfì with impunity to the solidity of his own character. 
Every new outlet to the humour is a new inlet to the heart. 

IV.— The bold, generous, frank, and affectionate man ;— usually 

a person of robust health, His constitution keeps him in spirits, 

and his spirita in oourage and in benevolence. He is obyiously not 

a hard onaraoter, my good young friends, for you to deoeive ; for 
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he wants suspicion, and ali his good qualitdes lay him open to you. 
But beware nis anger when he finas you out ! he is a terrible 
Othello when his nature is once stung. Mem.— A good sort of 
character to seduce into illegal practices : makes a tolerable traitor, 
or a capital smnggler : you yourselves must never commit any 
illegal offence: ar'n't there cats-paws for the ohesnuts? As ali 
laws are oppressions (only necessarv and often sacred oppressions, 
which you need not explain to him), and his character is especially 
hostile to oppression, you easily seduce the person we describe into 
braving the laws of his country. Yes ! the bold, tenerous, frank, 
and afiectionate man, has only to be born in humble life to be aure 
of a halter ! 

V.— The bold, selfish, dose, grasping man, will, in ali probability, 
cheat you, my dear friends. For such a character makes the 
master-rogne, the stuff from whioh Nature forms a Richard the 
Third. You had better leave such a man quite alone. He is bad 
even to serve. He breaks up his tools when ne has done with them. 
No, you can do nothing witn him, my good young men ! 

VI.— The eating, drinking, unthoughtful, sensual, mechanical 
man— the ordinary animai. Such a creature has cunning, and is 
either cowardly or ferdcious ; seldom in these qualities he preserves 
a medium. He is not by any means easy to dupe. Nature defends 
her menta! brutes by the thickness of their hide. Win his mistress 
if possible ; she is the best person to manage him. Such creatures 
are the naturai prey of artrul women ; their very stolidity oover» 
ali but sensuality. To the Samson— the Dalilah. 

VII.— The gay, deceitful, shrewd. polished, able man ; the oour- 
tier, the man of the world. In public and stirring life this is the 
fit antagonist — offeen the successful and conguering rivai — of Cha- 
racter Y . You perceive a man like this vanes so greatly in intel- 
lect from the mere butterfly talent to the rarest genius ; from the 
person you see at cards to the personyou see in oabinets : from the 
— to the Chesterfield ; from the Chesterfield to the rericles, — 
that it is diffioult to give you an exact notion of the weak points of 
a character so various. But while he dupes his equals and his su- 

Seriors, I consider him, my attentive pupils, by no means a very 
ifficult character for an inferior to aupe. And in this manner 
you must* $o about it. Do not attempi hypocrisy ; he will see 
through it in an instant. Let him think you at once, and at first 
si$ht, a rogne. Be candid on that matter yourself ; but let him 
think you a useful rogne. Serve him well and zealously : but own 
that you do so because you consider your interest involved in this. 
This reasoning satisfies him ; and asmen of this character are usually* 
generous, he will acknowled^e its justice by throwing you plenty of 
sops, and stimulating you with bountifol cordials. Should he not 
content you herein, appear contented ; and profit in betraying him 
(that is tìie best way to cheat him), not by his failings, but by op- 
portunity. Watch not his character, but your time. 

VIII. — The vain, arrogant, brave, amorous, flashy character. 
This sort of character we formerly attributed to the French, and it 
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is stili more common to the Continent than that beloved island 
which I shall see no more ! A creatore of this descriptìon is made 
up of many false virtues : above others, it is always profuse where 
its selfishness is appealed to, not otherwise. You must find, then, 
what pleases it, and pander to its tastes. So will ve cheat it — or 
ve will cheat it also t>y affectinff the false virtues which it admires 
ìtself— Touge your sentiments highly, and let them strut with a 
buskined air ; thirdly, my good young men, ye will cheat it by 
profuse flattery, and by calling it in especial, " the mirror of 
chivalry. ,, 

IX.— The plain, sensible, honest man.— A favourable, bnt not 
elevated specimen of our race. This character, my beloved pupils, 
yon may take in once, but never twice. Nor can yon take in such 
a man as a stranger ; he must be your friend or relation, or have 
known intimately some part of your family. A man of this cha- 
racter is always open, tnough in a moderate and cairn degree, to 
the duties and ties of life. He will always do somethin? to serve 
his friend, his brother, or the man whose father pulled his father 
out of the Serpentine. Affect with him no varnisn ; exert no arti- 
fice in attempting to obtain his assistance. Candidly state your 
wish for such or such a servioe ; sensibly state your pretensions ; 
modestly hint at your gratitude. So may you deceive him once ; 
then leave him alone for ever ! 

X. — The fond, silly, credulous man, ali impulse and no reflec- 
tion ! — How my heart swells when I contemplate this excellent 
character ! Wnat a Canaan for you does it present ! I envy you 
launching into the world with the sanguine hope of finding ali men 
such ! Delightful enthusiasm of youth ; would that the hope 
could be realized ! Here is the very incarnation of gullibility. 
You have only to make him love you, and no hedgehog ever sucked 
egg as you can suck him. Never be afraid of his indignation ; go 
to him again and again ; only throw yourself on his neck and weep. 
To gull him once, is to gull him always ; get his first shilling, and 
then calculate what you will do with the rest of his fortune. Jnever 
desert so good a man for new friends ; that would be ungrateful in 
you ! And take with you, by the way , my good young gentleman, 
this concluding maxim. Men are like lands ; you will get more by 
lavishing ali your labour again and again upon the easy, than by 
ploughing up new ground in the sterile ! 

Legislatore — wise — good — pious men,— the Tom Thumbsof moral 
soience, who make giants first, and then kill them ;* you think the 
above lessons villanous : I honour your penetration ! they are not 
proofs of my villany, but of your folly f Look over them again, 
and you will see that they are designed to show that while ye are 
imprisoning, transporting, andhanging thousands every day, a man 
with a decent modicum of ounning might practise every one of those 
lessons which seem to you so heinous and not one of your laws 
could touch him ! 

* He made the giants first, and then he kilied them.—Tfc* Tragedy of Tomi 
TAumà 



BEACHYLOGIA; 

OR, 

ESSATS, 
CRITICAI, SENTIMENTAL, MORAL, AND ORIGINAI, 

ADDBESSED IO HIS PUPILS 

Bt AUGUSTUS TOMLINSOK 



The irony in the precedine Eways is often lost sight of in the present. The ili. 
nera of this great man, which happened while composing thete little gema, made 
him perhapt more in earnest than when in rohuit health.—Eiittr'g Note. 



OlT THE MOBÀUTY TATTOHT BT THE BICH TO THE POOB. 

• 

As soon as the urchin pauper can totter out of doors, it is taught 
to pulì off its hat, and pulì its hair to the quality. " A good little 
boy," says the squire ; " there's a ha'penny for you." The good 
little boy glows with pride. That ha'penny instila deep the lesson 
of humility. Now goes our urchin to sonool. Then comes the 
Sunday teaching— before church— which enjoins the poor to be 
lowly, and to honour every man better off than themselres. A 
pound of honour to the squire, and an ounoe to the beadle. Then 
the boy grows up ; and tue Lord of the Manor instruets him thus. 
*' Be a good boy, Tom, and 1*11 befriend you ; tread in the steps of 
your father ; he was an ezcellent man, and a ereat loss to the 
parish ; he was a very civil, hard-working, well-benaved, creature: 
knew bis station ;— mind, and do like him ! " So perpetuai hard 
labour, and plenty of cringing, make the anoestral virtues to be 
perpetuated to peasants till the day of iudgment ! Another insidi- 
ous distillation of morality is conveyed through a general praise of 
the poor. You hear false Menda of the people, who cali them- 
selves Liberals, and Tories, who have an idea of morals, half 
chivalric, half pastora!, aeree in lauding the unfortunate creatures 
whom they keep at work for them. But mark the yirtues the poor 
are always to be praised for ; — Industry, Honesty, and Content. 
The first virtue is eztolled to àie skies, because Inaustry gives the 
rich everything they have ; the second, because Honesty prevents 
an iota of the said everything being taken away again : and the 
third, because Content is to hinder these poor devila from ever 
objecting to a lot, so comfortable to the persona who profit by it. 
This, my Pupils, is the morality taught by the Rich to the Poor ! 
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EMTJLATION. 

The great error of emulation is this, — we emulate effects without 
inquiring into causes ; when we read of the great actions of a man, 
we are on tire to perform the same exploits, without endeavouring 
to ascertain the precise qxialities which enabled the man we imi- 
tate to eommit the actions we admire. Conld we discover these, 
how often might we discpver that their origin was a oertain temper 
of body, a certain peculiàrity of oonstitution; and that, wish we for 
the same success, we should be examining the nature of our bodics, 
rather than sharpening the faoulties of our minds ; should use 
dumb-bells, perhaps, instead of books; nav, on the other hand, 
contract some grievous complaint, rather tnan perfeot our mora! 
salubrity. Who should say # whether Alexander would have been a 
hero, had his neck been straight? or Boileau a satirist, had he never 
beenpecked by a turkey ? It would be pleasant to see you, my beloved 
pupils, after reading "Quintus Curtius," twisting eacn other's 
throat ; or. fresh from Boileau, hurrying to the poultry-yard, in 
the hope of beingmutilated into the performance ofa second Lutrin. 

CATJTION AGAINST THE SCOFFEES OF "XU1CEUQ." 

My beloved pupils, there is a set of persons in the world daily 
increasing, against whom you must be greatly on your ffuard; 
there is a fascination about them. They are people who aeclare 
themselves vehemently opposed to humbug : fine, liberal fellows, 
clear-sighted, yet frank. When these sentiments arise from 
renection, well and good, they are the best sentiments in the world; 
but many take them up second-hand ; they are very invitdng to 
the indolence of the mot) of gentlemen, who see the romance of a 
noble principle, not its utility. When a man looks at everything 
through this dwarfing philosophy, evervthin? has a oreat modi- 
cum of humbug. You laugh with hun wnen he aerides the 
humbug in religion, the humbug in politìcs. the humbug in love, 
the humbug in the plausibilities of the wgrld ; but you may cry, 
my dear pupils, when he derides what is often the. safest of ali 
vractically to deride, — the humbug in common honesty ! Men are 
nonest from religion, wisdom, prejudice, habit, fear, and stupidity ; 
but the few only are wise ; and the persons we speak 01 deride 
religion, are beyoiìd xjrejudice, unawed by habit, too indifferent 
for fear, and too experienced for stupidity. 

POPTJLAR WRATH AT HfDIVIDTrAL IHFBTJDEKCE. 

You must know, my dear young friends, that while the appear- 
ance of magnanimity is very beeoming to you, and so forth, it will 
get you a peat deal of ill-will, if you attempt to practise it to your 
own detnment. Your neighbours are so invariably, tiiough 
perhaps insensibly, actuated by self-interest* — self-interest is so 

* Mr. Tomlinson is wroni: here. But hig ethica were too mnch nurrowed to 
Utilitariaa principles.— Editor, 
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entirely, thoogh every twaddler denies it, the axis of the moral 
worl d. that they fly into a rage with him who seems to disregard 
it. When a man ruins himself, just hear the abuso he reoeiyes ; 
his neighbours take it as a personal aflront ! 

DT7K DEFLTTAT ÀMNIS. 

One main reason why men who have been great are disappointed 
when they retire to private life, is this : memory makes a chief 
fionroe of enjoyment to those who oease eagerly to hope ; bnt the 
memory of the great recalls only that public fife which has dis- 
' ffusted them. Their private life hath slipped insensibly away, 
Ieaving faint traoes of the sorrow or the Joy which found them too 
busy to heed the simple and quiet impressiona of mere domestic 
vicissitude. 

SELP-GLOEIFTESS. 

Providence seems to have done to a certain set of persons, who 
always view their own thines throngh amagnifying medium — 
deem their house the best in the world, their gun the truest, their 
very pointer a miracle. — as Colonel Hanger snggested to econo- 
mista to do, viz. provide their servante eaoh with a pair of large 
spectacles, so that a lark might appear as big as a fowl, and a two- 
penny loaf as large as a quartern. 

THOTJGHT ON POETXTNB. 

It is often the easiest move that oompletes the game. Fortune is 
like the lady whom alover carried off from ali his rivals, by putting 
an additional lace upon his liveries. 

WIT &ND TEUTH. 

Peonie may talk about fiction being the souroe of fancy. and 
wit being at variance with truth ; now some of the wittiest tnings 
in the world are witty solely from their truth. Truth is the soni of 
a good saying. " You assert," observes the Socrates of modem 
times, " that we have a virtual representation ; very well, let us 
have a virtual taxation too ! " Here the wit is in the ndelity of the 
sequitur. "When Columbus broke the egg, where was the wit ? — 
In the completeness of conviction in the broken egg. 

AUTO-THEOLOGY. 

Not only every sect bnt every individuai modifies the genera] 
attributes of the Deity towards assimilation with his own cha- 
racter : the just man dwells on the justice, the stern upon the . 
wrath ; the attributes that do not please the worshipper he insen- 
sibly forgets. Wherefore, oh my pupils, you will not smile wher 
you read in Barnes that the pigmies deelared Jove himself was a 
pigmy. The pious vanity of man makes him adore his own quali- 
ties under the pretence of worshipping those of his God. 

GLOBIOUS CONSTITUnOlT. 

A sentence is sometimes as good as a volume. If a man ask you 
to give him some idea of the laws of England, the answer is short 
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and easy : in the laws of England there are somewhere about one 
hundred and fifty laws by which a poor man may be hanged, bnt 
not one by which be can obtaìn justacefor nothing ! 

AXSWEB TO THB POPTJLAB CANT THAT GOODNESS IN A STATESMA1T 
.18 BETTEB THAN ABILITT. 

As in the world we must look to actions, not motives, so a knave 
is the man who injures you ; and you do not inquire whether the 
injury be the fruii of malico or neeessity. Place then a fool in 
power, and he beeomes unconsciously the knave. Mr. Addington 
8tumbled on the two yery worst and most villanous taxes human 
malico eould have invented, — one on medicines, the other on j astice. 
What tyrant's fearfal ingenuity could afflict us more than by 
impeding at once redress for our wrongs and oure for our diseases ? 
Mr. Addington was the fool in se, and therefore the knave in office ; 
but, bless you ! he never meant it ! 

COMMON SENSE. 

Common sense— common sense ! Of ali phrases, ali catch- words, 
this is often the most deceitfol and the most dangerous. Look, in 
especial, suspiciously upon common sense whenever it is opposed 
to discovery. Common sense is the experience of every day. 
Discovery is something against the experience of every day. No won- 
der, then, that when Galileo proclaimed a great truth, the uni versai 
cry was, "Psha ! common sense will teli you the reverse." Talk 
to a sensibie man, for the first time, on the theory of vision, and 
bear what his common sense will sav to it. In a letter in the time 
of Bacon, the writer, of no mean mtellect himself, says, " It is a 
pity the ehancellor ehould set his opinion against the experience of 
so many ecnturica and^ the dictatea of common sense." Common 
sense, tken, so useful in household m attera, is less usefol in the 
legislative and in the scientih'c world than it has been Qenerally 
deemed. Naturally the advocate for what has been tried, and 
a verse to what is speculative, it opposes the new philosophy that 
appeal & to reason, and diliga to the old which is propped by 
sanotion. 

LOVE, AUTO WBITEBS OH" LOVE. 

My warm, hot-headed, ardent young friends, ye-are in the flower 
of your life, and writing verses about love, — let us say a word on 
the subjeot. There are two species of love common to ali men and 
tomost animals;* one springs from the senses, the other grows 
out of custom. Now neither of these, my dear young friends, is 
the love that you pretend to feel— the love of lovers. Your passion 
havingonly its foundation (and that unacknowledged) in the senses, 
owes evervthing else to the imagination. Now the imagination of 
the majority is different in complexion and degree, in every coun- 
try, and in every age ; so also, and consequenfly, is the love of the 
imagination : as a proof ; observe that you sympathise with the 
romantic love of other times or nations only in proportion as you 

* ito* aaiauJs, far tome appearinseu^ 
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sympathise with their poetry and imaginative literature. The love 
which statica through the " Arcadia," or "Amadis of Gaul," is to the 
great bulk of readers coldly inaipid, or solemnly ridiculous. Alas ! 
when thoae works excited enthusiasm, so did the love which they 
describe. The long speeches, the icy complimenta, expressed the 
feeling of the day. The love madrigals of the time of Shenstone, 
or the broeade gailantries of the Freneh poets in the last century, 
any woman nowwould oonsider hollow or childish, imbecile or 
aranciai. Once the song* were naturai and the love seductive. And 
now, my young friends, in the year 1822, in which I write, and shall 
probably die, the love which glitters through Moore, and walks so 
ambitiously ambiguous through the verse ofByron ; the love which 
you consiaer now so deep and so true ; the love which tingles 
through the hearts of your young ladies, and sets you young gen- 
tlemen gazing on the evemng star ; ali that love too will beoome 
unfamiliar or ridiculous to an after age ; and the young asmrings, 
and the moonlight dreams, and the vague fiddle-de-dees, which ye 
now think so touching and so sublime, will go, my dear boys, 
where Cowley's Mistress and Waller's Sacharissa have gone before ; 
go with the Sapphos and the Chloes, the elegant " charming fairs," 
and the chiva&ic " most beauteous princesses !" The only love- 
poetry that stands through ali time and appeals to ali hearts, is 
that which is founded on either or both the species of loye naturai 
io ali men— the love of the senses, and the love of oustom. In the 
latter is inoluded what middle-aged men cali the rational attach- 
ment, the charm of congenial minds, as well as the homely and 
warmer accumulation of little memories of simple kindness, or the 
mere brute habitude of seeing a face as one would see a chair. 
These, sometimes singly, sometimes skilfully blended, make the 
theme of those who have perhaps loved the most honestly and the 
most humanly ; these yet render Tibullus pathetic. and Ovid a 
master over tender afiections; and these, above ali, make that 
irresistible and all-touching inspiration which subdues the 
romantio, the caloulating, the old, the young, the courtier, the 
peasant, the poet, the man of business, in the glorious love-poetry of 
Kobert Burns. 

THK GSEAT ENTAILED. 

The great inheritance of man is a commonwealth of blunders ; 
one race spend their lives in botching the errors transmitted to 
them by another ; and the main cause of ali politicai, t. e. ali the 
worst and most general, blunders is this, — the same ride we apply 
to individuai cases we jvill not apply to public. Ali men consent 
tìaat swindling for a horse is swmdling,-— they punish the culprit 
and condemn the fault. But in a state there is no such unanimi ty. 
Swindling, Lord help vou! is called by some fine name, and 
cheating grows g^diloquent, and styles itself "Policy." In 
consequence of this, there is always a Dattlc between those who 
cali things by their right names, and those who pertinaciously 
ffive them the wrong ones. Hence ali sorta of confusion ; this con- 
rusion extenda very soon to the laws made for individuai oases ; 
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and thus in old states, thouph the world is stili agreed that private 
swindling ìb prìyate swindling, there is the devil's own difficulty 
in punishing the swindling of the public. The art of swindling 
now is a dinerent thing to the art of swindling an hnndred years 
igo ; but the laws remain the sanie. Adaptatìon in private cases 
is innovation in public : so, withont repealing old laws they make 
new, — sometimes these are effectual, but more often not. Nbw, 
my beloved pupils, a law is a gun, whioh if it misses a pigeon 
always kills a crow ! if it does not strìke the guilty it hits some 
one else. As every orime creates a law, so in turn every law 
creates a crime : and hence we go on multiplying sins and evils, 
and faults and blunders, till society beeomes ine organised disorder 
for picking pockets. 

THE BEGKEXEBATIOir 0* A KNAVE. 

A man who begins the world by being a fool, often ends it by 
becoming a knave ; but he who begins as a knave, if he be a ricn 
man (and so not hanged), may end, my beloved pupils, in being a 
pious creature. And this is the whereiore : " a knave early " soon 
gets knowledge of the world. One vice worn out makes us wiser 
than fìfty tutors. But wisdom causes us to love quiet, and in 
quiet we do not sin. He who is wise and sins not, oan soarcely fail 
of doing good ; for let him but utter a new truth, and even hi* 
imagination oannot oonoeive the limit of the good he may have 
dono to man ! 

STYLE. 

Do you well understand what a wonderful thing style is ? 1 
think not ; for in the ezercises you sent me, your styles betrayed 
that no very earnest consideration had been lavished upon them. 
Know, then, that you must pause well before you take up any 
model of style. On your style often depends your own oharaoter, 
— almost always the character given you by the world. If you 
adopt the lofty style ;— if you string together noble phrases and 
swellinff sonora, you have expressed, avowed, a fraine of mind which 
you wifl insensi bly desire to aot up to : the desire gradually be^ets 
the capacity. The life of Dr. Parr is Dr. Parr's style put in aotaon. 
And Lord Syron makes himself through existence unhappy for 
having accidentally slipped into a melancholy current of words. 
But suppose you escape this calamity by a peculiar hardihood 
of temperament, you escape not the stamp of popular opinion. 
Addison must ever be held Dy the vulgar the most amiable of men, 
because of the social amenity of his diction ; and the admirers of 
language will always consider Burke a nobler spirit than Fox, 
because of the grandeur of his sentences. Howmany wise sayings 
have been called jests because they were wittily uttered! How 
many nothings swelled their .author into a sage, ay, a saint, 
because they< were strung together by the old nypocrite nun — 
Gravity ! 
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QEORQE ROUTLEDQE & CO. 

Have the honour of announcing that they have entered iato an 
agreement with 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 

for the publication, in their RAILWAY LIBRARY, of his world- 
wide CELEBRATED NOVELS; being thoroughly convinced that 
they have only to produce 

FIBST-CLASS WORKS 

io inorease the sale of their Series to an almost limithss exteni , 
and trust this announcement will be received as an earnest that 
neither enterprise nor expense will be spared to secure for the 

nniyersal approvai, and a sale that will reward their endeavours ; 
being folly confident that those efforts to supply the public demand 
will reoeive a due reoompense when enabled to furnish every reader 
in the land with the works of such authors as 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 



On the ZUt of December was published, 

Prioe ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, 

PELHAM; or, The Adventures of a Gentleman. 

Forming Voi. 71 of the Railwat Ltbeàby. 



and simiiar pJaees ot Human ooncourse, nave enaDiea 
Eoutledge to j^fve Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton the extrayagi 
of £20,000 for the exolusive sale of his works for the next tei 
The testimony of Farringdon Street is, that the book pr< 
published at 6s., and 3,000 copiesproving a large sale, whei 
at One Shilling finds buyers to the extent of 60,000 withii 
brief spaoe of time." 

Bell' s Messenger of 24th December, says, " If ever th 
a decided proof of the progress of the present age, it 
farnished by the intention made public by Messrs. Re 
and Co. For some time past this firm haye gìyen indie 
ttssurance to the world of their anxiety to improve the tast 
masses, by issuing, almost daily, works of the highest < 
every department of literature ; but it remained for them to 
the most important object they haye yet contemplateci, in s 
to themselves the sole right of publishing the deservedly 
works of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, at a price calculated t< 
their entrance into the humblest cottage, and thns em 
inmates, who are not blessed with Fortune's favours, to 
equal montai profìt and advantage with those to whom th 
of this distinguished writer haye hitherto been confìnec 
price which they bave paid for the right thns seenred to 

ì'mmA'naA-— t»a loca fTian 4tOi\ AO.A • "Knf e-nnk tsraa flio arm-ro/vio 
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Prioe Oitk SHH.LOI&, in Boaids, Kew Reyibed Edition of 

ROUTLEDGE'3 GUIDE 

TO THE 

CRYSTAL FALACE, 

AND 

PAEK AT SYDENHÀSI. 

WITH PLANS of tha BUILDING, GROUNDS, and 
COUETS, and numertms Blustratioiis. 

ALSO THE BEST WAY TO SEÉ THE PALACÉ, BY 

WH.CH MUCH TIME WILL BE SAVED. 

w la a pheJip and rQtiveiiient romuaiiHm/'—^ftttrflriNK. 

■' An «crilent futile lo the vinoni depurimeli ti," — Afantìng Pott, 

H fcjtreedmpiy enterici D io k and Jiìishlv iuatructiva "— Sunday Times, 

J * ffill «cito intere»* far liaynmi thE EiliiljEticm."— MuHrrttd News. 

" TVe carne ally Tcctimtncnd ibis elettiti) t Guide"— Afecrtiser. 

"!■ welt flwemng the notìce of the poolic,"- JTgnri Ép C/aonidc. 

" Cornami intercaline ao (1 valuahlo inforaiation"— £«»- 

" Thli work ia a aueuLkin;; Guide."— ^o- 

" 1b lioth ni chimi t p ìnstmetive, imd wmcfae "— Glabe. 

** A vcry iiitcLLigtnt und «oniprehtìnaive Game."— Otorw. 

" A rery nlily Cfimpilcd vai urne."- Dispute fi. 

11 Poaiesaet auiìkiom merit to be of ptrin mieti t vaine."— .Uhi*. 

■*TJie beat l^iok that hus uppenrcd/'-'ite/rj Messenger, 

" Ab a- complete aud itittreating huTul-book."— Scottiti ftw 

** li a p tenesmi compuntoti aoil usclul I intruder ; rapici e wlth informa- 
ti oh on art, acicnce, and induatry." — HukUn S^emiwg PacireL 

" li the niait complete ihat wg Lave teen. finti, qui in apart froni the 
Cryitnl Palace, ìa one of the tiual guitta boukg tuat tfc lcnoTV. J — Edinburgh 
Guardia», 



G0MPAN10H TO ROUTLEOGtS EXMBITION GUIDE. 

Price One SHILLING t in Pmicy Boards, 

THE TEN CHIEF COURTS 



THE SYDENHAM FALACE 

" Thia Hook 33 a hook to rend belerò goini to Sjttertuain, vrLilc goini 
durine the return. It ìs a Ijook fu* the eliimiiey 
tiirriiigi:, mid niuy, we hope* be even perù? ed with 
in the pnlrua of the Fiilme. or duriiig the ncrpim: 
inj, A targo purtion ^f tlioae piijrfcS are ai; tee li ima „„ 

on the Pulii ce wuicli n pacarci] hi ruta Attentili w, agii lo? ti io o.uruciion of (n^M | 
whkh ptrmìtuinu wub court toiuly jjruuted by tko Proprietors of Uiat 'ra'ó^^ 
Pupery— Entraci frvin Prejacs* IvivSS ! 
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Pjdce Two SHrLTJKQBj Sewed, 

EDUCATIONAL CENSUS OF 
GEEAT BRITAIN. 

Beine the Unahridged Officiai Report of Hduàge: MANN } Eflq. 

Popolar Education a tujw or to mudi inteifst to ali clnesea and partita 
in tini country, taat it ìa hi^hìy cuculiai to pince iL'ilhin the tuìicIì &f the 
pubMc ptriipraJiy, Butlientic mlufaiaUon apou the subjcct. l'ho siicttas nf 
the itbmliftiitut of tJi« Jì titd ^1 nus Genius, uf «Meli S1.U0O lune silfi' wly betu 
eoi ti, jmtificB th* bclirf timi the pneaent nulilication of gieat (md pcrminent 
interest will meet with encouragemciit, 



BY THE AUTHOR OF » CALEB STUKELY," 
Price One Shilling, in Boards. 

WE AEE ALL LOW FEOPLE 

THEBE, 
* The Banking House;' " Elinor Tr&vis," 

djc< &c. 

By the Author of "Caleb Stiikeley." Beprinted ùom 
"Blackwood's Magatine»" 



NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. C. WOOD. 

Phice Thbee Shilling s are- Sixtence, Cloth gilt» 

SEETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF 
ANIMALS. 

By the Bev, J, G. WOOD, mrthor of " Natnial Higtoiy*" 
With Uluetratioos hy Harei&on Weir, 

" We are inolili e il to rant this hook in the sanie categoiy wìth, "White** 
1 Naturai Histtuy of Sellarne; * the pupulariLy of whkh boat will asamedJy 
neve r be obliterateci/'— itetf** Hmtttffer, 

*- Ad cicce! (cut gìft hook for lioyt: iva know or none of ita ckesmote 
amueing or fullcr of ntw numlùtca of animili life."— jtìte*. 

" IsctLihg culi hu mote Oioroujclily cui eri a in mg, unti nt the stime- time 
iuBtruciive, tlmp tlie mais of infurutatioa whirli he lisa bmitglit totether 
rcspectiitp Ilici thurarhT and Imbits il thfi animala compi eheuckit m tlio 
volume oefore uV— ifriAii ÌJkH. 
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FOR TH£ COUNTRY. 

NEW SEKTES. 



Price ONE SHILLING, 
Id Fancy Cover designed by Belkbt FoflTEE* 

A N G L I N G : 

HOW TO ANGLE AND WHERE 
TO GO. 

By EOBERf BLAEET, Wita numetoua Elustrationsp 
Thit Vilume forms the fint of a 

New Series of Books for the Country. 

Tliey Tvill be printed in Foolscap 8to t illustratoli wita 
E agrari]] gs, and bound in a uew mappei degigned by 
Eieket Foster. To be followed on tha lst oi' Àngue t, 
price One Shilling-, by 

PIGEONS AND BABBITS, 

In ihta WILD, DOMESIIC, aod CAPT1VE STATES. 

I 




Tri ce One Shilling, in Baards, 

THE KOVING E N GLISHMAN ; 

Bepriated by Pennissitm from 

HOUSEHOLD WOBDS. 

"ThiihookitlUn'alty the emplnyment of my m-uncnti of Edlnu/ia. 
estri ni el set of Lnblcu ni w ut a aboiu wìih tnt À und jattttl down tlia mntlcr 
durili^ Jifitrnoon ruta— n r UiUt wfljtiiig forptaple who tu. ver moie, unti for 
hot av li ter — inaienti of getti ng inlo a rijjtt uitli my terv&ni fur not comiiif 
*.t once when I ring tbc belL 1 *— Ertnctjron Frcfaw, 



THE BEST WORK ON TUHKEY. 
Price Eiohteeh Pencej Fancy Boards. 

THE CITY OF THE SULTAN. j 

By MISS PÀBDOE. 



SfiAi 



or VtY> 



* r À tiew, chftip mimi tdition which vili no doubt he inost acrcpUble t. 
Ine preicnt ti me» wntu evcij informstiim rejpectiiig Turkey in so niucli 
desiri: d." 
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STANDARD EDITION 



Of 



SIR JDWARD BJIWER LI 

MIT.. M 

WfUI ItEW PRlFACtS fiY THF Al»T« 
[ì Ri* 
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GEORGE BOUTLEDGE *KD CC 



